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On Monday, December 5, 
Congress will convene 
for the short session, 
expiring March 4. It may be Safely as- 
sumed that no measures will become law 
at this session except such as have al- 
ready been discussed, or as are not cal- 
culated to provoke opposition. ‘ Among 
the measures which The Outlook hopes 
to see carried through to completion are 
one for the protection of the President, 
popularly known as the “ Anti-Anarchist 
Bill,” one for the promotion of public 
improvements in the Philippinés by au- 
thorizing the Philippine govertifment to 
guarantee a low rate of interest on first 
mortgage bonds on certain contemplated 
railroads, and one for the reduction of 
the Philippine tariff to twenty-five per 
cent. of the ordinary tariff rates. The 
eight-hour bill, the anti-injunction bill, 
the pure food bill, and the bill providing 
a permanent civil government for the 
Panama Canal zone, are all matters of 
first importance, but we hardly. expect to 
see decisiveaction taken on any of them 
at the approaching session of Congress. 
The. President’s Message will be laid 
before Congress probably on Monday 
morning. If the prognostication of well- 
informed newspaper correspondents may 
be trusted, the President will be silent 
on the race issue and the tariff issue, 
leaving these for subsequent considera- 
tion, and devote himself to recommenda- 
tion of measures for carrying forward 
the policy of the Republican party as 
avowed in its campaign and ratified 
by the people. The executive policy 
of the Administration is indicated 
by three prospective appointments, as in 
anticipation reported on good authority. 
The President will renew his nomina- 
tion of Mr. Crum for Collector of the 
Port of Charleston, and it is said that 
Senator Tillman will withdraw his oppo- 
sition. We think it may be assumed 
that the President, while giving consid- 
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eration to local sentiment in the South 
as elsewhere, will not depart from the 
principle which he has avowed: “ I can- 
not consent to take the position that the 
door of hope—the door of opportunity— 
is to be shut upon any man, no matter 
how worthy, purely upon the grounds of 
race or color.” He will appoint Mr. 
F. E. Leupp Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to succeed Mr. Jones; the pres- 
ent Commissioner. This is in every 
way an admirable appointment. Mr. 
Leupp’s ability as an investigator, his 
judicial-mindedness, his sterling integ- 
rity, are known to all who have any ac- 
quaintance with his past caréer, and he 
has. especial expert knowledge of the 
Indian and the Indian problem. What 
is necessary to make his administration 
efficient is either executive or legislative 
action giving to the Indian Commis- 
sioner increased power. He is now little 
more than an adviser of the Secretary of 
the Interior. Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, a lifelong Democrat, and a man 
of estimable character and notable abil- 


ity, who suffered defeat in the general 


defeat of the Democratic party, has been, 


‘it is understood, offered his choice of 


appointment on the Isthmian Canal 
Commission or the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, a fact which illustrates the 
purpose of the President to apply in his 
appointments the fundamental civil serv- 
ice principle that the best men are to be 
obtained, and that for those positions 
which are not distinctly political in their 
character party affiliations are no neces- 
sary bar to appointment. 


@ 


The Democratic organs 
seem to be more inter- 
ested in finding a can- 
didate for 1908 than in determining upon 
principles of action for 1905. Thus the 
New York “ World ” says that there is 
nothing for the Democratic party to do 
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except “to emulate Br’er Rabbit and 
‘lay low’ until they see what the Admin- 
istration and Congress purpose to do or 
not to do.” If the Democratic party 
has no alternative principles which it 
wishes carried out in government, this 
is excellent advice. This is not true, 
however, of all Democratic leaders. 
Mr. Bryan has certain political princi- 
ples which he desires to carry out, and 
which he will lay before our readers in 
an early issue of The Outlook. Sound 
or unsound, they are real principles 
which he offers for discussion. Some 
influential Southern newspapers are 
wisely arguing that to keep the South 
solid is neither good morals nor good 
politics. Its only effect is to deprive 
the South of its legitimate influence in 
the life of the Nation. Thus the “ Manu- 
facturers’ Record,” of Baltimore, de- 
clares that there are thousands of men 
in the South who desire to advocate cer- 
tain of the economic and governmental 
principles for which some of the South- 
ern States stood before the war. The 
Nashville “ Banner” specifies as Re- 
publican principles in which Southern 
Democrats believe, the protective tariff 
and the colonial policy. Some Southern 
journals indicate that even on the 
personal issue the South is by no 
means as solid as it has been repre- 
sented. The Lexington “ Advertiser” 
states that there were more white votes 
cast for Roosevelt in the State of Mis- 
sissippi than negro votes, and the 
Jackson “ Evening News,” the Clark 
County “ Times,” and the Brookhaven 
“ Leader,” all of Mississippi, commend 
the appointments of Mr. Roosevelt in 
that State, and call on the South to give 
to Mr. Roosevelt a more unprejudiced 
consideration than has been accorded 
him in the past. Two of these journals 
quote from the editorial in The Outlook 
on “ President Roosevelt and the South,” 
respecting the President’s Southern pol- 
icy, and commend it. Not less signifi- 
cant was the enthusiastic applause 
given to Secretary Taft at New Orleans 
when, on the eve of his departure for 
Panama, he announced the anticipated 
visit of Mr. Roosevelt to the South next 
spring, and called upon his auditors 
“tg look through his writings and find 
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a single line that indicates hostility or 
sectional feeling toward the South,” 
an announcement greeted, the telegraph 
tells us, “ with great applause.” Equal- 
ly significant of conservative public 
sentiment in this country on another 
question are the utterances of Bishop 
Brent and Dr. Morgan Dix in Trinity 
Church in this city. Both of them 
meet the charge of imperialism with 
vigorous approval of the so-called im- 
perialistic policy in the Philippines. 
Says Dr. Brent: “I come from the 
heart of the problem. There are eight 
millions of Malay people, children, who 
know nothing of liberty. They have 
been taught by kindly but unwise per- 
sons that liberty consists in independ- 
ence. That is not the fact—we know 
it is not.” Says Dr. Dix: “We can 
never sink back into the position of 
a second or third class people, narrow, 
sequestered, and selfishly shut up within 
itself. . . . What is there so dreadful, 
so direful, in that word ‘ imperialism’ 
that it should be used to make us shud- 
der and try to put away our birthright 
and our mission?... A clique of 
philosophers, a knot of objectors, can- 
not stand in the way for long.” On the 
tariff the demand for revision seems to 
be growing in volume, both in the num- 
ber and influence of its advocates. 
There appears to be substantial unanim- 
ity that tariff revision is essential, and 
disagreement only on the two questions: 
(1) Whether a special session should 
be called for that purpose. (2) How 
radical the revision should be, and on 
what lines it should be essayed. 


@ 


The President made 
two noteworthy public 
addresses in Washing- 
ton last week which were both non-politi- 
cal and popular in the best sense of 
that much-abused word. The first was 
on the occasion of the one hundred 
and tenth anniversary of St. Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Church, celebrated on 
Sunday. Speaking from a stone por- 
tico of the church, the President ad- 
dressed a great audience of men, 
women, and children who stood out-of- 
doors, As Mr. Roosevelt is so widely 
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and one-sidedly called the apostle of the 
“ strenuous life,’”’ it is worth while to 
quote from this speech his own words 
defining what he really believes to be 
the basic qualities of the soundly devel- 
oped man. “I wish,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt—very happily paraphrasing and, it 
seems to us, improving Matthew Ar- 
nold’s famous demand for “ sweetness 
and light ”—“to see in the average 
American citizen the development of the 
two sets of qualities, which we can 
roughly indicate as sweetness and 
strength—the qualities, on the one hand, 
which make the man able to hold his 
own, and those which, on the other 
hand, make him jealous of the rights of 
others just as much as for his own 
rights.” 
@ 


On Tuesday after- 
noon following his 
St. Patrick’s address 
Mr. Roosevelt introduced Pastor Charles 
Wagner, the author of “ The Simple 
Life,” to a Washington audience. In 
the course of his excellent address of 
introduction the President told the fol- 
lowing story: 


He Makes a Practical 
Application 


A few weeks ago, when I was walking back 
from church one Sunday, I noticed a great 
fire, and found that it was Downey’s livery 
stable—you recollect three or four weeks 
ago when the livery stable burned. Through 
a train of circumstances that I need not 
mention, my attention was particularly called 
to the case, and I looked into it. I had long 
known of the very admirable work done 
with singular modesty and self-effacement 
by Mr. Downey in trying to give homes to 
the homeless, and to be himself a friend of 
those in a peculiar sense friendless in this 
community, and I now by accident found 
out what had happened in connection with 
this particular incident. It appears that last 
spring Mr. Downey started to build a new 
livery stable; his stable is next door to a 
colored Baptist church. Mr. Downey is a 
white man and a Catholic, and these neigh- 
bors of his are colored men and Baptists, 
and their kinship was simply the kinship of 
that broad humanity that should underlie 
all our feelings toward one ancther. Mr. 
mee | started to build his stable, and 
naturally wanted to have it as big a stable 
as possible and build it right up to the 
limits of his land. That brought the wall 
close up against the back of the colored 
Baptists’ church, cutting out the light and 
air. The preacher called upon him and 
told him that they would like to purchase 
a strip six feet wide of the ground of 
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Mr. Downey, upon which he was intending 
to build, as it would be a great inconven- 
ience to them to lose the light and air; 
that they were aware that it was asking a 
good deal of him to cramp the building out 
of which he intended to make his livelihood, 
but that they hoped he would do it because 
of theirneed. After a good deal of thought, 
Mr. Downey came to the conclusion that he 
ought to grant the request, and so he noti- 
fied them that he would change his plans, 
make a somewhat smaller building, and sell - 
them the six feet of land in the strip adjoining 
theirchurch. After alittle while the preacher 
came around with the trustees of the church 
and said that they very much appreciated 
Mr. Downey’s courtesy and were sorry they 
had bothered him as they had, because, on 
looking into the affairs of the church, they 
found that, as they were already in debt, 
they did not feel warranted in*incurring any 
further financial obligations and so they had 
to withdraw their request. They thanked 
him for his kindly purpose, and said good- 
by. But Mr. Downey found he could not 
get to sleep that night until finally he made 
up his mind that, as they could not —_ it, he 
would give it to them, anyway, which he did. 
But, unfortunately, we know that the just and 
the unjust often suffer alike, and Mr. Dow- 





. ney’s livery stable caught fire and burned 


down. It was Sunday morning, and the 
Baptist church was in session next door to 
him ; and the clergyman stopped and said, 
“ Now you women stay here and pray, and 
you men go straight out and help our bene- 
factor, Mr. Downey,” and go out they did, 
and got his horses all out, so that none of 
them was burned, although he suffered 
otherwise a total loss. 

A better illustration of the wise admix- 
ture of strenuousness and modest con- 
sideration for others—sweetness and 
strength—could hardly be found than is 
presented in this story of Downey, the 
Washington liveryman. 


® 


Last week at Washington 
three arbitration treaties were 
signed by Secretary Hay for the Ameri- 
can Government and by the representa- 
tives of Germany, Switzerland, and Por- 
tugal for their respective Governments. 
These conventions follow the lines 
established by the treaty with France 
signed week before last. Other treaties, 
notably with England and Italy, are 
almost ready for signature, and empha- 
size, as does the admirably long list 
already entered into by France, the fact 
that arbitration has become the fashion. 
Further emphasis was given at the 
American Thanksgiving Day banquets 
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in London and Paris. . Mr. Choate, our 
Ambassador to England, said that when 
he asked Lord Lansdowne if the British 
Government were ready to negotiate a 
treaty of arbitration, “Why,” replied 
Lord Lansdowne, “ it goes without say- 
ing.” Mr. Choate maintained that many 
things go without saying between Great 
Britain and America, as that both coun- 
tries are ready to settle their differences 
peacefully, and that they are deter- 
mined to avoid causes of offense, and so 
long as they stand together in support 
of righteousness and justice peace will 
be preserved. At the Paris dinner, 
Baron .d’Estournelles de Constant, the 
distinguished French statesman and 
member of the Hague Tribunal, said 
that during the last few years the United 
States had given remarkable evidence 
of its power in shaping events which 
mark the world’s advancement. When 
the Hague Tribunal had seemed almost 
forgotten and perhaps intentionally 
ignored, President Roosevelt brought it 
back to life by referring to it the Mexico- 
California case. Some European states- 
men considered this a chimerical effort 
to resuscitate the Hague Tribunal, but 
it speedily led to the more important 
case of Venezuela versus Great Britain, 
- Germany, and Italy. Thus saved, the 
Hague Court has made steady progress, 
the latest result being the submission of 
the Anglo-Russian disagreement to arbi- 
tration. The speaker closed with a 
toast to the success of President Roose- 
velt’s proposition for a second meeting 
of the Hague Conference. 


® 


The Minneapolis The Municipal Voters’ 
Voters’ League League of Chicago, 

which has been so suc- 
cessful in improving the character of 
the Council of that city, has been in 
existence now nearly ten years. It is 
beginning to have imitators in other 
cities, one of the most conspicuous in- 
stances of successful imitation being 
that of Minneapolis. Except for the 
Ames régime, which was of short dura- 
tion, conditions have not been as bad in 
Minneapolis as in many other cities. 
Yet there was room for improvement. 
About ten months ago the Voters’ 
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League was ..ganized there, modeled 
distinctly after the Municipal Voters’ 
League of Chicago. Minneapolis has 
the direct primary system of making 
nominations, and it was thought that 
this system would be a distinct advan- 
tage to an organization following League 
methods; and this has proved to be the 
case. The Minneapolis League under- 
took to report upon candidates for 
County Commissioner as well as upon 
those seeking seats in the City Council. 
The primaries were held in September. 
Of four Republican candidates for 
nomination as County Commissioner 
approved by the League three were 
nominated. Inthe matter of Aldermen, 
the League indorsed seven candidates 
on the Republican ticket, of whom six 
were nominated. Of four candidates 
approved on the Democratic ticket all 
were nominated. Thus the most im- 
portant work of the Minneapolis League 
was done at the primaries, The unusual 


“successes achieved were attributed by 


League officials and newspaper com- 
mentators to the direct system of making 
nominations. The election for city off- 
cers in Minneapolis comes at the same 
time as the Presidential election, a situ- 
ation which renders independent voting 
on the municipal ticket more difficult. 
At the regular election the League, 
although it made recommendations in 
all cases, was particularly interested in 
the outcome in three of the four Commis- 
sioner districts and in two wards, In 
two or three of the Commissioner dis- 
tricts the League recommendations car- 
ried. In one of the contested wards 
the candidate favored by the League 
was elected, while in the other there 
was a margin of only 21 votes between 
the two candidates, out of a total 
of more than 4,500. On the whole, 
therefore, the first campaign of the 
Voters’ League of Minneapolis was 
distinctly encouraging, and full of hope 
for workers in the field of municipal 
betterment everywhere. It is also en- 
couraging to note that David P. Jones 
was nominated for Mayor at the direct 
primaries, and elected to the office on 
November 8. Mr. Jones is a member 
of the City Council, and became Acting 
Mayor when Ames was deposed, In 
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the short time during which he was at 
the head of affairs, Mr. Jones worked 
wonders in the municipal administra- 
tion of Minneapolis. At the recent 
election he had the opposition of 
friends of ex-Mayor Ames, of the public 
service corporations, of powerful liquor 
interests, and of important factions in his 
party—the Republican—some of which 
he had antagonized by his friendship 
for the newly organized Voters’ League. 
Under the circumstances it perhaps is 
not surprising that his lead was but 202 
in a total vote cast for Mayor of about 
40,000. Minneapolis is to be congratu- 
lated on the cutcome. 


@ 


In his reply to ad- 
dresses of welcome 
delivered before the 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at San Francisco, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the Federation, 
offered a defense of the “ closed shop.” 
He strongly objected to the term, because 
it implies that efficient workmen should 
be shut out from employment. Against 
this implication he declared that “ the 
union not only opens wide its doors, 
inviting all to join, but sends out its 
organizers and missionaries to induce 
by every honorable means within their 
power the non-unionists to share.in the 
advantages that come from united and 
associated effort.” In view of that fact, 
he likened the arrangement by which a 
firm agreed to employ only members of 
a union to the arrangement by which a 
firm contracts with a dealer to furnish 
exclusively raw material or machinery. 
If under such an arrangement certain 
workmen are excluded from employment, 
it is only by their own short-sightedness 
in declining to accept the benefits of 
organization. The Outlook has never 
contended that the union shop (as Mr. 
Gompers prefers to call the “closed 
shop ”) is or ought to be illegal. But 
under present conditions it is, even from 
the point of view of the labor union, 
undesirable and disadvantageous ; it is 
used as a device to coerce reluctant work- 
ingmen to join the union, which ought 
to be a wholly voluntary organization ; 
and this spirit of coercion often leads on 
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to boycotting and to violence. It should 
be legal for a union to require its mem- 
bers not to work in any shop where non- 
union labor is employed; but it is, or 
ought to be, illegal for it to engage in a 
conspiracy to intimidate non-union men 
or injure those concerns which employ 
them. The distinction between the 
effort of a union to benefit itself with 
incidental injury to others, and the effort 
deliberately to injure others for sup- 
posed benefit to itself, may be difficult to 
establish in court; but so are all ques- 
tions of motive. That the courts are 
willing and able to inquire into the 
motive in labor cases was shown by a 
decision rendered in San Francisco 
during the session of this Convention. 
A certain stableman’s union carried 
placards in front of a grocery store 
labeled, “ Unfair firm; don’t patronize.” 
This act was decided to be not only 
infamous in itself, but a positive breach 
of the peace. This decision is both 
good law and good morals. 


@ 


At a meeting of 
the New York State 
Medical Association 
held last week in this city a paper on 
the “ Medical and Surgical Features of 
the Russo-Japanese War” was read by 
Major Louis L. Seaman, M.D., which 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
the entire country. Dr. Seaman was 
until recently a surgeon in the army, 
and wished to be sent to the scene of 
the Russo-Japanese war as a representa- 
tive of the medical side of the army. 
Failing to persuade the War Depart- 
ment of the importance of studying the 
work of the Japanese medical staff, he 
resigned his post and went in his private 
capacity. The report which he makes 
of the efficiency displayed and the re- 
markable results achieved by the Japan- 
ese army surgeons not only confirms 
what Mr. Kennan has already told read- 
ers of The Outlook of the scientific and 
intelligent way in which the Japanese 
Government has pursued its work in the 
present campaign, but throws a rather 
unpleasant although we hope illuminat- 
ing ray of light upon the defects of the 
medical work of our own army. In 
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most wars even of modern times there 
are more deaths from preventable dis- 
ease among the soldiers than from 
wounds actually received in battle. As 
a matter of fact, statistics show that 
four men die of disease for every one 
who falls from bullets. In the Spanish- 
American War of only six weeks’ dura- 
tion fourteen hundred men died from 
disease to every one hundred killed by 
weapons. With their remarkable capa- 
bility for getting at the basic facts, the 
Japanese discovered this relation of dis- 
ease to military operations. They them- 
selves in the Chino-Japanese War suf- 
fered in the proportions stated above. 
Before entering on the Russian cam- 
paign they determined to eliminate the 
factor of disease. ‘ Every man,” said 
a Japanese officer to, Dr. Seaman, ‘“ who 
dies in our army must die on the 
field of battle. In this way we shall 
neutralize the superiority of the Russian 
numbers and stand on a comparatively 
equal footing.” Dr. Seaman points out 
that they are, with almost complete suc- 
cess, accomplishing this purpose. The 
Japanese authorities are courteously 
laughing in their sleeves at the eagerness 
with which Western Governments have 
sent military experts to study phases 
of their army’s work, such as marks- 
manship, in which they neither claim to 
be nor are especially efficient, and have 
declined to send experts to study their 
manner of treatment of disease and 
wounds, in which they do claim to be 
and really are extraordinarily efficient. 
The only thing cheering to Americans 
about the facts brought to light by Dr. 
Seaman’s investigation is that the Jap- 
anese have learned in our medical 
schools and hospitals the sanitary, ther- 
apeutic, and surgical principles and 
methods which they are now applying 
with so much success. We know how 
to do it better than they do, but actually 
do it not nearly so well. To be sure, 
the War Department is to some extent 
hampered by Congress, and Congress is 
composed of laymen who do not appre- 
ciate the great importance of sanitary 
and hygienic prevention of disease. 
But we think that Dr. Seaman is entirely 
right in his contention that the medical 
side of military administration is some- 
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thing which should receive the very 
careful consideration of our War De- 
partment. “For,” says Dr. Seaman, 
“ like the rest of the world, we go blun- 
dering on, spending millions annually 
for the maintenance of great military 
schools and arsenals and war colleges, 
educating men in the art of human 
destruction, while the more formidable 
adversary in the ranks, the grim specter 
that kills eighty per cent., is left com- 
paratively unheeded !” 


@ 


i thieeiisiiinaiity No event of recent years 
Journalism in the newspaper world 
of England is compara- 

ble in its significance and importance 
with the acquisition of the “Standard” 
by Mr. H. A. Pearson. ‘The London 
“Standard ” is a newspaper with a his- 
tory, and it occupied a remarkable posi- 
tion in English journalism. It was started 
in the twenties of last century to oppose 
the popular movements for the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts and for 
Catholic Enfranchisement. In 1828 
the cause of the Nonconforniists tri- 
umphed over all opposition, and relig- 
ious tests were abolished. In. 1829 
Catholic Emancipation was conceded by 
the Wellington Government, and two 
outworks of the Established Church 
which dated back to Tudor and Stuart 
times were thus abandoned. From 
1829 the “ Standard” continued to be 
the exponent of Tory principles and the 
great champion in the London daily 
press of the existing connection between 
Church and State in England. It en- 
joyed no great prosperity as a news- 
paper during the many years in which 
Whig Governments were in office; but 
with the abolition of the paper and ad- 
vertisement duties in the sixties, and 
the advent of the Tories to power in 
1874, it was, by good management, 
pushed into the front rank of London 
daily newspapers... It has always been a 
Tory newspaper, but it has never been 
the organ of the party, nor the organ of 
any Tory Government. It was the most 
independent Tory newspaper in Eng- 
land, and at times it did not hesitate to 
criticise adversely the actions and policy 
of the political party which it supported. 
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To a certain extent its proprietors and 
editors stood aloof from the Tory party ; 
for, unlike those of the “ Telegraph” and 
the “ Morning Post,” they accepted no fa- 
vors or rewards from Tory Governments. 
No proprietor of the “ Standard ” ever ac- 
cepted a peerage, and none of its editors 
was ever made a knight or a baronet in 
return for services which he had ren- 
dered to the Tory party. While the 
‘“‘ Standard,” in its editorial columns, was 
always the exponent of Tory principles, 
it reported the utterances of members of 
both political parties with admirable 
fairness, and invariably in accordance 
with the best traditions of English re- 
porting. It was never in agreement with 
Nonconformists ; but no daily newspaper 
in London gave greater care than the 
“Standard ” to the reporting of all im- 
portant meetings and conventions in 
connection with the Free Churches. It 
was less Cockney in tone and outlook 
than any of the other daily newspapers, 
and it had a larger circulation outside 
London than any other metropolitan 
daily journal. For thirty years it has 
represented the best ideals in English 
journalism; and now it has passed 
under the control of a man whose chief 
distinction is the wealth he has made as 
an exploiter of the new journalism in 
connection with both weekly and daily 
newspapers. Hitherto the “ Standard ” 
has opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
schemes ; but its new proprietor is treas- 
urer of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal reform 
league, so that in the acquisition of the 
“ Standard ” by Mr. Pearson, Mr. Cham- 
berlain achieves as great a coup as when 
his friends captured for him the whole 
of the Birmingham daily press, or when, 
through Mr. Pearson’s purchase and 
extinction of the Newcastle “ Leader,” 
the Liberals of the northeast of England 
were left without a daily newspaper. 


@ 


Quite apart from the 
long-standing agitation 
for Home Rule for Ire- 
land, several suggestions are now being 
discussed in Great Britain for relieving 
Parliament from some of the enormous 
mass of work—most of it detail and 
provincial—which for ten years has 
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increasingly pressed upon it. The most 
definite and most recent of these pro- 
posals—one which has been put forward 
since Parliament adjourned—is that for 
Ireland, with which the Earl of Dun- 
raven’s name is associated. The Irish 
Reform Association, of which Lord 
Dunraven is President, has _ recently 
been organized to press for the estab- 
lishment of National Councils sitting in 
Dublin, which should have administra- 
tive control over Irish finance, and should 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of cer- 
tain functions connected with Irish local 
business. One of these Irish Councils is 
to deal exclusively with finance. It is 
to prepare the Irish estimates for Parlia- 
ment, and to exercise a control over 
finance not unlike that of the Exchequer 
of the days when Ireland had a Parlia- 
ment of her own. The claim for the 
establishment of the other Council is 
based on Ireland’s needs in legislation, 
and on the success which has attended 
the working of the Private Legislation 
Procedure Act, passed for Scotland in 
1899. How much Ireland needs some 
such scheme may be judged from the 
fact that last year the Borough of Newry 
spent $60,000 on its water-works, and 
the expenses incurred in obtaining the 
sanction of Parliament to this scheme 
amounted to $41,500. Since the pass- 
ing of the Scotch Act of 1899 the Welsh 
Radicals have been asking for a some- 
what similar devolution of Parliamentary 
business in the case of the Principality. 
The Welsh, like the Irish, however, 
want more than a mere duplication of 
the Act of 1899. Wales is a homo- 
geneous section of Great Britain, with 
well-defined boundary lines and well- 
defined needs; and, like the Irish of 
Lord Dunraven’s school of thought, 
they would like a National Council. 
As yet Wales has no National Council 
created by Parliamentary enactment ; 
but it has a National Liberal Council, 
which will press the demands of Wales 
upon the next Liberal Government. 
These are non-sectarian elementary edu- 
cation, the disestablishment of the Eng- 
lish Church in Wales (a proposal to 
which Gladstone gave his assent), and 
the establishment of a legislative body 
charged with duties similar to those 
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which the Irish Reform Association 
desires to see intrusted to a National 
Council sitting in Dublin. It is munici- 
pal legislation which has added so 
much to the work of Parliament; and 
unless Parliament is to sit all the year 
round, it is inevitable that there must be 
created for England and Scotland, as 
well as for Ireland and Wales, provin- 
cial Councils, to which must be dele- 
gated work which, however important 
in its way, is provincial in character. 


® 


In university circles, the 
visit on November 22 and 
23 of a large delegation of 
Georgians to the University of Wisconsin 
is an event of National interest. For 
some years past there have been excur- 
sions of boards and delegations from the 
North to inquire into Southern educa- 
tional conditions and to discuss ways 
and means of progress. But the present 
visit, in which Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body has been the prime mover, is of 
still stronger significance. The Uni. 
versity of Georgia, a State institution, 
having made considerable progress in 
recent years under its Chancellor, Dr. 
Hill, and anticipating a further increase 
of resources, now inquires how its funds 
may best be applied, and what special 
purposes and methods may best be pur- 
sued. After careful consideration, Wis- 
consin has been selected as the State 
university best suited to give suggestions 
for successfully meeting the problems 
which Georgia confronts. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is supported almost 
entirely by State funds. It is probably 
unexcelled in the strength of its hold 
upon the people and in the tangible 
and material benefits which, especially 
through its practical departments—agri- 
culture, history, geology, etc.—it has 
conferred upon the Commonwealth. 
Georgia has need of various lessons 
which Wisconsin may teach. Some of 
these are so well understood by the 
leading colleges that they should be 
truisms, but they are not so in Georgia ; 
for instance, that a university position 
should always seek the man, and not 
the man the position; and, again, 
that routine promotion of instructors 
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is not so conducive to effort as is 
the system of requiting promotion to 
be earned through meritorious service. 
But there are more particular lessons 
for which Wisconsin is specially fitted 
to give example and precept. The 
greatest of these is the value of concen- 
tration of resources and efforts. The 
University of Wisconsin has a single 
plant ; the libraries and laboratories are 
used jointly by many groups of students, 
and the departments of instruction sup- 
plement one another. But in Georgia 
the State funds for higher education 
are divided among six branches of the 
University, located in five different 
towns. A further lesson is that of the 
value of research work. The Univer- 
sity of Georgia’s motto is, “ Et docere 
et rerum causas exquirere ”—that is to 
say, the object of the University is both 
to teach and to investigate; but the 
second clause of it has rarely been car- 
ried into practice. Wisconsin has seized 
upon the principle that research is of 
great strength to aid instruction, and has 
taken special advantage of the opportu- 
nities for fruitful inquiry which the local 
field has offered, for example, in his- 
tory, economics, geology, and agriculture. 
Another notable feature at Wisconsin is 
the popularity and vigor which the 
University draws from its work of in- 
struction along the practical lines— 
engineering, agriculture, pedagogy, and 
commerce. In all of these things the 
University of Georgia needs develop- 
ment. For that growth it is now en- 
deavoring to acquire the benefit of Wis- 
consin’s experience. The student body 
at Georgia, drawn as it is from famiies 
which transmit a pronounced native 
ability, and from homes which have 
already given much of the training 
that colleges are in many cases ex- 
pected to give, is composed of as splen- 
did a set of youths as can be found in 
the land. Should the University reach 
a thorough development, its graduates 
will not fail to be heard from. The 
special significance to Northern men of 
this University visit is the practical 
demonstration it affords of that spirit of 
vitality, energy, and desire for “all- 
round” development which is charac- 
teristic of the South of to-day. 
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The whole country is inter- 
ested in the conditions and 
prospects of the Catholic 
University at Washington, because that 
institution represents the highest stand- 
ards and the freest spirit in education 
among institutions of the Church. The 
financial disaster which overtook its treas- 
urer last spring threatened at one time 
seriously to cripple the institution, and 
the cheerful statement made by Cardinal 
Gibbons is therefore the more welcome. 
The Cardinal has pledged himself, if 
necessary, to sacrifice his own fortune 
in order to preserve the University, but 
the way seems to be open to a speedy 
recovery from recent disasters, and the 
University is not likely to call upon its 
friends for such radical self-denial. Last 
year its receipts, apart from its regular 
income, amounted to $150,000, of which 
$69,000 were used in the payment of 
debts, $50,000 were invested, and the 
remainder devoted to current expenses. 
There was, therefore, no deficit; nor is 
there at present any floating debt. The 
Knights of Columbus donated to the 
University $50,000, making a total in- 
vestment for the year of $100,000; the 
investments being made by men of the 
best business judgment. The funds of 
the University formerly handled by its 
treasurer aggregated $881,000 ; the prop- 
erty of the University, its lands, build- 
ings, and equipments, standing entirely 
by themselves and being absolutely free 
from any complication with the disaster. 
The funds in the treasurer’s hands are 
protected by securities which, it is be- 
lieved, with time, will insure the Uni- 
versity against serious loss. Meanwhile, 
however, and pending final adjustment 
of claims now in litigation, the Univer- 
sity is largely deprived of its usual rev- 
enues. The friends of the University 
have guaranteed a sufficient amount, 
together with the next annual collection, 
to enable the institution to pay all its 
current expenses and invest a consider- 
able additional sum, and the system of 
financial administration has been reor- 
ganized in such a way as to render the 
management of funds in the future ab- 
solutely secure. This statement irdi- 
cates a much more hopeful condition 
than friends of the University have 
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feared existed; and Cardinal Gibbons 
is quite right in saying that to non- 
Catholics the united efforts jn behalf of 
the institution, and the sacrifices which 
its friends stand ready to make, show 
that the directors of the University have 
at heart the best interests of education, 
and are not to be thwarted by difficulties, 


@ 


The death of General di 
Cesnola, who had been 
director of the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum in New York City for 
twenty-seven years, ended a career which 
began in Turin, Italy, and was extraor- 
dinarily varied in its fortunes. Educated 
at the Royal Military Academy in his 
native city, General di Cesnola served 
in the Sardinian army in the war of 
1849 and in the Crimean War, secured 
a Colonel’s commission in a cavalry regi- 
ment at the outbreak of the Civil War 
in this country, was wounded in 1863, 
confined in Libby Prison for nine months, 
sent as Consul to Cyprus at the close 
of the war, where he bought large col- 
lections of antiquities, and became direc- 
tor of the Museum in 1877. With the 
severe criticism passed upon him from 
time to time, and the charges brought 
against him in 1879, the public was 
sufficiently familiar when made. All 
attempts to remove him from the direc- 
torship of the Museum were fruitless; 
and it must be conceded, even by those 
who saw most clearly the defects of 
General di Cesnola’s administration, that 
it grew to be an institution of command- 
ing position while he was its head. 
Coincident with the death of General di 
Cesnola comes the eJection of Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan as President of the Metro- 
politan Museum, the best choice on many 
grounds that could have been made, 
for Mr. Morgan, who is known chiefly 
to the country at large as a financier, is 
also a lover of art and has first-hand 
knowledge in many of the fields for 
which the Museum stands. He has 
in rare degree not only executive faculty, 
but ability as a reorganizer, and it is 
safe to say that, so far as the higher 
interests of New York are concerned, 
no more important opportunity has ever 
come to him than that which is now 
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presented. It comes, fortunately, at a 
time when his career as a financier has 
passed through its most arduous stages, 
his reputation is thoroughly established, 
and he has the leisure necessary for the 
work. For the Museum needs reorgani- 
zation. It needs a director of the high- 
est intelligence in art, the broadest 
judgment, and first-class administrative 
capacity. It needs more thorough 
arrangement, more exact cataloguing, 
and its staff can be bettered by the addi- 
tion of more expert knowledge. The 
Museum has command of a great income. 
If it is thoroughly organized as regards 
arrangement, cataloguing, the command 
of the services of an expert staff, far- 
seeing and intelligent buying, perception 
of the opportunities for affiliation with 
foreign and domestic institutions, the 
great chances for art education and the 
development of art interest in this coun- 
try, the rare opportunity of concentrat- 
ing art interests of all sorts in New York 
City and of making the Museum a center 
of art education, and the possible revival 
in some form of affiliation between the 
Museum and Columbia University, it 
will be not only one of the foremost 
museums of its kind in the New World, 
but an educational force of first-class 
importance. 


@ 


On Monday of last week 
a concert was given in 
Boston consisting wholly 
of the compositions of George W. Chad- 
wick. The occasion was the celebra- 
tion of his birth fifty years ago last 
month. Belonging in that small group 
of American composers whose works 
are known abroad as well as at home, 
he holds a special place by virtue of his 
versatility. He has gained distinction 
by his songs, his orchestral and cham- 
ber music, his choral music, and his 
church music in small and large forms. 
He has even won a popular success by 
a comic opera. Moreover, he is widely 
known as a teacher of harmony, compo- 
sition, and orchestration, as an organist, 
and as a conductor of the music festivals 
at Springfield and Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. ‘The programme of the “ jubi- 
lee concert” presented only songs and 
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orchestral works. One very distinct 
impression made by this concert was 
that American music is by no means 
wholly imitative, an echo of Munich or 
Berlin. Mr. Chadwick’s compositions 
illustrate the truth that America may 
win artistic independence not by the 
establishment of a so-called “ National 
school,” but by the success with which 
each composer expresses himself in his 
work, 


® 
The Movement in Russia 


Hardly less surprising than the suc- 
cess of the Japanese in the Far East is 
the clear and courageous expression of 
the political aspirations and hopes of 
the Russian people by a large body of 
influential men. When Turgenieff wrote 
“ Smoke” and “Virgin Soil,” he was 
taken to task by Russians of liberal 
tendencies as a renegade to the cause of 
liberalism because those powerful stories 
were weighted with a sense of the hope- 
lessness of any movement toward a freer 
life in the Russian Empire. One of 
them recorded the impression of a clear- 
sighted, thoughtful man, who found that, 
to breathe freely, he had to live out of 
Russia, and who became so influential a 
figure that, when he returned to his 
native country for his last visit, he was 
urgently requested to leave by a Govern- 
ment which did not dare to order his 
arrest. Those who have known Russia 
most intimately have despaired of any 
real modifications of existing conditions 
for many years to come; it has seemed 
to them that the only hope in the near 
future lay in the highly improbable event 
of the accession to the throne of a man 
of genius and of heroic will-power; a 
man who would insist upon seeing with 
his own eyes, and who would break 
through the barriers with which the 
Czar is surrounded by the most elabo- 
rate and thoroughly intrenched bureau- 
cracy or “ring” in the history of the 
world, and, discerning actual condi- 
tions, deal with Russian problems face 
to face. 

The difficulty of the situation has lain 
in the fact that there seemed to be no 
class in Russia that could be organized 
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into a Liberal party. The nobility, both 
old and new, has depended very largely 
for its support on the court. Many of 
the greatest nobles were impoverished 
by the emancipation of the serfs, and 
are able to keep up the state in which 
they live by drawing liberally on the 
Government in return for some kind 
of service. In a certain sense the 
Russian nobility is as dependent on the 
Czar as was the French nobility on the 
King in the time of Louis XIV., when 
all France was drained to give splendor 
to the court at Versailles. There is 
practically no middle class in Russia; 
there is a small group, relatively, of uni- 
versity-bred men and of highly educated 
women, and it is this group which has 
fed the Liberal and the Revolutionary 
movements. A distinguished Russian 
official, commenting on the condition of 
his country several years ago, said that 
if at any country house one met a Rus- 
sian woman of exceptional intelligence 
and charm, she was usually a Nihilist. It 
is significant that whenever there is any 
agitation in Russia there is always a dis- 
turbance in the universities, and the 
leaded lashes of the Cossacks have fallen 
most frequently on the backs of students. 
There is a small commercial class, rela- 
tively, largely made up of Jews. Then 
comes a third class, forming the broad 
base of Russian society, the moujiks or 
peasants ; faithful, patient, unintelligent, 
and apparently incapable of united action, 
almost worshiping the Czar, and detest- 
ing the Government. In such.a society 
the difficulties of organizing and con- 
ducting an effective Liberal movement 
have seemed insurmountable; and those 
who have known most intimately the 
tragic story of the blasting of promising 
genius, the withering of the highest 
aspirations and throttling of the natural 
impulses of a great people, have despaired 
of any immediate alleviation of condi- 
tions unless a miracle should be wrought 
in the appearance on the scene of a 
Czar of genius. 

At the close of the Crimean War, 
Alexander II., who was not a man of 
genius but who was a ruler of generous 
impulses and of kindly nature, with a great 
admiration for Washington and warm 
friendship for this country, saw the 
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necessity of organic changes in Russia 
to re-establish prostrated industry and 
save the country from ruin. Turgen- 
ieff’s “ Annals of a Sportsman,” describ- 
ing actual conditions, opened the Czar’s 
eyes to the miseries of the serfs and 
led to the abolition of serfdom. This 
measure was supplemented by a conces- 
sion of certain rights of local self-gov- 
ernment covering the appropriation of 
money for local purposes and the ad- 
ministration of local affairs ; and these in 
turn were to be supplemented by a 
third and, in a sense, more decisive 
step in advance, for the Czar had 
planned an Imperial legislature, which 
should stand tothe Empire somewhat in 
the relation which the zemstvos stand 
to the provinces. The ukase, or offi- 
cial proclamation, was actually in type 
when the Czar fell by the hand of an 
assassin. It was charged and en 
at the time. and for years afterwards, 
that he was killed by a Nihilist. It is 
now believed that he was the victim 
of the Keactionaries; that the terrible 
disaster which arrested the natural d 
velpment of the great Empire was /a 
crime committed, not by Revolutionists, 
but by Reactionaries. With the tragic 
death of Alexander II. the forward 
movement came to a sudden and tragic 
end, and reaction of the most pro- 
nounced type set in. Imperial decrees 
suspended trial by jury, and adminis- 
trative processes, as they are called, 
took the place of regular legal proce- 
dure ; the zemstvos were put under rigid 
surveillance, and their powers gradually 
and radically restricted. 

When the present Czar came to the 
throne, there were many who hoped that 
he would represent a more liberal policy. 
That hope has not been realized. The 
excellence of his character, the kindli- 
ness of his nature, the purity of his domes- 
tic life, are beyond question ; but he is 
either a man of limited capacity, under 
the control of stronger minds, or, as the 
writer of the remarkable article in the 
“Quarterly Review” last summer de- 
clared, a fanatic bent on the most rigid 
application of the principles of absolu- 
tism. 

When the call for the meeting of the 
presidents of the zemstvos, reported in 
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these columns two weeks ago, was issued, 
and it was known that these officials 
would seriously and frankly discuss the 
situation of affairs in the Empire, the 
greatest surprise was felt, and it was 
doubted whether they would be al- 
lowed to meet. It had been planned to 
hold open conferences in the Hodtel 
de Ville. When the time arrived, the 
public meetings were forbidden, but 
private sessions were allowed, and those 
sessions, beginning on Saturday, No- 
vember 19th, were held for four days, 
without any interference on the part of 
the Government. It is an interesting fact 
that, while no account of the proceed- 
ings of these conferences has been pub- 
lished in Russia, yet, owing to the skill- 
ful diplomacy of Mr. Melville E. Stone, 
the head of the Associated Press in this 
country, in his interview with the Czar 
last winter, full reports have been sent 
to this country without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the censor, and 
the reports have been sent back to 
Russia. The breaking out of the war 
cid not create so great a sensation in 
the centers of Russian life, and the 
progress of the war has not aroused 
greater interest. 

The full details of the proceedings of 
the heads of the zemstvos have not been 
reported, but it is quite clear that, for 
the first time in many decades, the Rus- 
sian people have spoken, and the Czar 
will have the opportunity of knowing 
what they think and what they demand. 
They have carefully separated them- 
selves from the Revolutionists, and their 
declaration will undoubtedly be couched 
in the most resp:ctful language ; for it 
is a high offense to criticise the Russian 
Government in any form, and many 
attending the conferences might, under 
ordinary conditions, be sent to Siberia. 
‘The memorial was presented to the Czar 
by Prince Sviatopolk- Mirsky last Wednes- 
day, and declared, in effect, that there now 
exists a complete estrangement between 
the ruler and the people of Russia, due to 
the mutual lack of confidence, and that 
this has never been so apparent as since 
the outbreak of the present war; that 
the Government has no means of know- 
ing the truth about the country and 
what the people want, because the peo- 
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ple are excluded from every part of the 
government; that tutelage by bureau- 
crats is encouraged and self-reliance 
discountenanced ; that many cities are 
in a state of siege, under arbitrary rule, 
with suspension of law; that a disinte- 
grating influence is at work on society ; 
that the bureaucracy promotes religious 
intolerance, stifles freedom of speech, 
and will inevitably lead to a revolt of 
brute force. The representatives of the 
provincial assemblies declare themselves 
the opponents of the Revolutionists 
and urge a complete understanding be- 
tween the Government and the people ; 
they profess firm faith in the monarchy, 
but pray that it may become constitu- 
tional. They ask for the concession of 
the inviolability of the person and pri- 
vate domicile, the inviolability of regular 
legal procedure in all cases, and of the 
decisions of independent law authorities ; 
they pray for the abolition of the state 
of siege in many of the cities, for am- 
nesty for all persons punished by admin- 
istrative processes, and for a share in 
the Government by the people through 
some form of national representative 
assembly. In other words, they propose 
a constitutional monarchy in place of the 
present system of absolutism. 

It is not easy to get at public senti- 
ment in Russia, but the country appears 
to have been profoundly moved so far 
as it has heard of what has happened 
in St. Petersburg. The editors of the 
leading journals have been in conference 
with the representatives of the zemstvos, 
and it is reported that arrangements 
have been made for a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the principal cities of Rus- 
sia, in order that the municipalities may 
give a kind of official support to the 
action of the St. Petersburg conference. 
The members of that conference have 
left the capital, and will carry the news 
of their action to all parts of the Empire. 
The feeling among many of them is 
jubilant, and the phrase “ The Rubicon 
is crossed” has been heard on all sides. 
The history of the next few days prom- 
ises to be critical in the history of 
Russia. The Czar stands between the 
demands of the people for the reorgan- 
ization of the governmental system on the 
one hand, and the bureaucracy and what 
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is called the Grand Ducal ring on the 
other. If he follows the path opened 
up by the action of the zemstvos, he will 
doom the old system, which is so thor- 
oughly intrenched in the policy of his 
family and their interests, as well as in 
the interests of a great body of office- 
holders, thoroughly organized and deter- 
mined not to yield an inch. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky would have gone so far without 
some intimation of approval from the 
Czar; that more than a hundred dele- 
gates from the provincial assemblies 
should have been permitted to meet in 
St. Petersburg and to remain in contin- 
uous session four days in order to frame 
a memorial to the Czar containing sub- 
stantial demands for constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that such memorial should 
be presented by the Minister of the 
Interior, unless there was an under- 
standing of some kind between the Min- 
ister and the Czar. ‘The action of the 
Czar in receiving at his palace four of 
the prominent zemstvo delegates and lis- 
tening to their views is a hopeful sign of 
his Gisposition. 
® 
The Books Children 
Read 

In its annual Book Number last year 
The Outlook endeavored to lay before 
its readers-.a report, based on informa- 
tion collected by expert librarians and 
students, of the tastes of the reading 
public in this country; this year it en- 
deavors to give an impression, based on 
wide inquiry, of the kind and quality 
of the books read by children. Miss 
McCracken, with whose skill in investi- 
gating some of the most significant 
aspects of social life in this country 
readers of The Outlook are familiar, 
presents the results of a wide interroga- 
tion of mothers, who may be regarded as 
representing all classes of Americans, 
with regard to the reading habits of 
their children; and this survey is sup- 
plemented by three short reminiscences 
of youthful taste in books by writers of 
distinction who represent the three gen- 
erations now active and influential. 
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There are few subjects vith which. it 
is more difficult to deal in a spirit of 
dispassionate inquiry than the books one 
loved in childhood ; and no mature per- 
son who has kept his interest in books 
can ever be indifferent to the books 
which, in substance or illustration, bring 
back the old days when time paused on 
long summer afternoons until the chap- 
ter was finished, or the dancing lights 
from the open fire lent a magical quality 
to the book in the hand. In all good 
games two elements are found—an ap- 
peal to the imagination or an appeal to 
action; and no game ever gets hold of 
a boy unless it sets his fancy or his legs 
in motion. The normal, well-balanced 
child is at home in two worlds: by day- 
light he is the most uncompromising of 
realists, with a touch of the barbarian in 
his eagerness to gain his point and in 
his indifference to suffering; by fire- 
light he is a dreamer and a poet, ready, 
like De Quincey, to create a world, fill it 
with people, rule it with supreme author- 
ity, and count it a thing so real that its 
destruction is a tragedy in his life. The 
same boys who boastfully scorn fairy 
tales and ghost stories in the garish 
light of day succumb instantly to their 
charms or terrors when the shadows 
deepen in the cornefs and bring back 
the mysteries which terrified the race in 
its childhood. 

Children, it must always be remem- 
bered, reproduce in every generation the 
earlier stages of racial growth, and the 
books put into their hands ought to supply 
the same substance, however different 
the form, upon which children were nour- 
ished when the Greeks were telling won- 
derful stories about the Gods and the 
Norsemen were building Valhalla in the 
clouds above the reach of the giants. 
There is something of the romanticist 
in every healthy boy or girl, and the 
love of action ought never be separated 
from the iove of the ideal, the spiritual, 
the poetic; a child who is so educated 
that he becomes intimate with forms of 
life and estranged from its soul is de- 
frauded of the best part of his inher- 
itance and crippled at the start in the 
race for perfection. The world of youth 
remains, despite imperfect education 
and false ideals of maturity, a world of 
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romance and poetty; and the little group 
who hung on Goethe’s report of his won- 
derful experiences in a certain high- 
walled garden to which there was no 
door has its successors in every mod- 
ern community. 

The little girl about whom Miss Mc- 
Cracken tells us, who “ wouldn’t take just 
one of the little red Shakespeare books,” 
but who would “take the 47g Shakespeare 
book that’s got everything in it that’s 
in a// the little red books,” and who said 
that she hadn’t any “favorite books,” 
only “favorite kinds of books,” that she 
didn’t “ like any ove special fairy book,” 
she “ only liked all fairy books specially,” 
spoke for one great need of childhood 
which can never be denied without im- 
poverishing the child. The individual 
child may prefer “‘ The Arabian Nights,” 
or Mr. Lang’s long list of wonderful 
fairy tales, or “Alice in Wonderland,” or 
Hans Andersen’s “ Marchen,” or Mr. 
Harris’s folk stories, or “‘ The Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz;” the universal child wants 
the gates open out of the actual which he 
sees into the ideal in which he believes. 

For the same reason, children love 
poetry when the right kind of poetry is 
read to them so that they feel the spell 
of its rhythm. They love the poetry 
that stirs the blood and appeals to the 
instinct for action, and they love the 
poetry that sings and appeals to the im- 
agination ; they love the White Plume 
of Navarre, and they love Wordsworth’s 
* Daffodils,” and the songs in “ The Prin- 
cess,” “ Baby Bell,” and “ The Village 
Blacksmith.” If they were more often 
made sensitive in childhood to lan- 
guage in its singing moods, they would 
find the fight against materialism later 
in life easier to carry on and to win. 
For the same reason, children love stories 
which they can act; for such stories 
take them into magical or imaginary 
worlds. Their imagination responds un- 
consciously to the appeal of the tale that 
they cease to read and begin to live it. 
The little girl who replied to the remark, 
“ The wood is lovely to-day,” “ This is 
the forest. I’m Una, and there’s the 
lion,” spoke for one great group of 
normal children. Mrs, Rice was fortu- 
nate enough to be put to sleep with the ad- 
ventures of “ Wee Sir Gibbie ” and “ Don- 
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ald Grant ;” Colonel Higginson records 
admiration for “ D’Arlon;” and Dr. van 
Dyke, who happily began his career by 
fishing in summer weather and hunting 
old book-shons in less genial months 
with his father, reports his devotion to 
“The Tempest” and “ As You Like 
It” even in the days when “ The White 
Chief ” and “The Gorilla Hunters ” ab- 
sorbed his attention. 

Normal children are poets, but they 
are also actors and realists; they have 
the passion for knowing things and for 
doing things. Since children began to 
read at all they have loved stories of the 
men who face perils, surmount obstacles, 
and give dreams the weight of reality by 
realizing them in action and in condi- 
tions. They love fairy stories, tales of 
the magicians, and wonder books of all 
sorts, because in these various chapters 
of the great book in which the race has 
written its autobiography men not only 
think great things but achieve them. 
There is a prophetic sense in children, 
and they believed in Aladdin centuries 
before Mr. Edison, M. Marconi, and Mr. 
Bell worked wonders quite as amazing 
as those wrought by their famous fore- 
runners in prehistoric times. 

Dr. van Dyke makes frank confession 
of his early liking for “Quentin Dur- 
ward” and “Count Robert of Paris.” 
Who of us has not liked books for whose 
form he no longer cares, but whose 
appeal was, after all, to something which 
antedates literary taste in experience? 
The first of these stories still has claims 
on our attention, though it can no longer 
hold its old place ; the second is a pathetic 
record of Scott’s failing powers; but 
both have heroic stuff in them, and boys 
love the stuff of which heroes are made 
even when the heroes are very imper- 
fectly made. They read Plutarch—an 
inexhaustible storehouse of the tales and 
incidents which reveal virile men in 
action—Livingstone’s Journals, “ The 
Bush Boys,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
“Treasure Island,” because men live 
in their pages in breathless or heroic or 
audacious action, and all these kinds of 
strenuous living give expression to the 
energy sleeping in the boy. 

Children read stories about animals 
because here, too, they are dealing with 
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a fascinating side of the real world ; and 
they are specially attracted by those 
books which bring animals into touch 
with men as A¢sop did and as Mr. Kip- 
ling has done. The little boy who for- 
got some of the things Mowgli does, but 
didn’t and couldn’t forget Mowgli, stands 
for the great company of boys who lose 
the details of action out of memory, but 
who hold fast to the central figure from 
which all the activity streams. 

The conclusion of the matter seems 
to be that children still read the books 
which feed the poet in them and the 
books which express the man of action 
in them; that they love animals as 
did the earliest children ; that they in- 
stinctively dramatize life and devour 
books which set events in dramatic order 
or portray men and women in dramatic 
movement; that they love heroes and 
men who do things; and that they 
like the books or kinds of books which 
their elders like. ‘Too many books have 
been written for them; they ought 
never to be separated from those books 
which have nourished mature men and 
women in every generation, because, to 
recall Ben Jonson’s phrase, these books 
have been “rammed with life.” Chil- 
dren ought to form the reading habit as 
they form the habit of being courteous, 
because it is the normal habit of the 
home, and they ought to read good books 
because no books that are not good 
ought to be within their reach. 


® 


The Appeal of Love 


The seeds are folded in the earth, but 
they are asleep until the morning comes 
after the night of winter and the sun 
thrills them into life. As that splendid 
herald comes up from the south all 
things that have the power of motion in 
them lift themselves in an ecstasy of 
delight and begin that climbing toward 
the light which is the very soul of the 
process of life. At every closed door 
the summons of the sun is answered by 
a faint stirring as of a dumb thing in 
deep slumber; then comes a breaking 
of the casings which have kept the tiny 
root of vitality safe; then the delicate 
thrusting of a slender tendril toward the 
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warmth; then the ascension of the living 
thing into the upper air, and the con- 
summation of its being in complete 
unfolding and flowering. If ears were 
attuned to those soundless sounds which 
blend in the unheard harmony to which 
all things move, how entrancing would 
be the far, delicate, multiplying mur- 
mur of the northward journey of the 
sun, knocking at the unnumbered doors 
behind which life sleeps in the still earth, 
and announcing that morning has dawned 
again out of the fathomless depths of 
space | 

Nothing stirs until it is summoned. 
Potentialities slumber everywhere await- 
ing the knock on the door which shall 
bid them spring to life, stand erect, and 
go forth to the work of the day. If the 
earliest history were recorded, it would - 
register the slow awakening of the body, 
mind, and heart of the race at the call 
of the materials and power, the beauty 
and order, the passion and devotion, of 
nature and of life. The deepest civiliza- 
tion has come out of a multitude of re- 
sponses to the appeal of the world out- 
side of man to the world within him; 
and his character has been made or 
unmade by the nature of the appeals to 
which he has responded. In those ages 
when the wonder and mystery of life, 
the vision of the divine always disclosing 
and withdrawing itself, the vast order 
drifting into view at times out of clouds 
and darkness and then vanishing again, 
have appealed to him most deeply, he 
gave his heart to religion and peo- 
pled the woods and fields with divinities 
or built cathedrals in which to house 
his thought of God. In those ages in 
which beauty kept company with him 
in his daily vocations and made her 
home under his roof in a fellowship 
which seems incredible in these later 
days, he carved and painted and built as 
if the creative spirit had possessed not 
only his imagination, but the sight of his 
eyes and the skill of his hands; and in 
other and later ages, when the processes 
of nature have bared themselves to his 
gaze and the forces of nature offered 
themselves for his service, he has become 
a magician and annihilated time and 
space and possessed himself of the ends 
of the earth. 
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In all the long years of his unfolding, 
and the vast range of the voices that 
have called him to thought and feeling 
and action, no voice has had such 
potency as the voice of love, nor has 
any other appeal sounded in his soul a 
note so compelling. He has been called 
to worship, to speak the language of 
beauty, to put on the robes of magic, 
and in his turn wake the sleeping 
forces of the world; but the one voice 
in all these activities that has pierced 
his soul, and made him master artist, 
magician, and seeker after God, has been 
the voice of the master passion. 

For love is the creative force in life, 
summoning the soul into earthly being 
from one knows not what incalculable 
distance of space; cherishing it while it 
neither understands itself nor the body 
which houses it; surrounding it with all 
manner of influences which appeal to the 
highest in it; evoking its latent noble- 
ness ; teaching it the great lesson of the 
noble life, the wisdom to know to what 
voices to respond and to what to turn a 
deaf ear. ‘Follow me,” said the divin- 
est of teachers, and they followed him 
through storms and death to the vision 
of the great White Rose in Paradise. 
“Take the throne,” cried the witches on 
the lonely heath, and Macbeth put forth 
his hand to crime and shame and univer- 
sal wreck. As the germ of life slowly 
awakens and shyly climbs to the light, 
so does the spirit of one who loves 
answer the call of love and shape itself 
to all purity and devotion and noble- 
ness in response to that call. In all 
the world of sound there are no voices 
so compelling and transforming as 
those which are never heard, but are 
always sounding ina man’s soul beyond 
the reach of the tumult of the world. 
There is no force which draws so irre- 
sistibly as a beautiful human soul reveal- 
ing itself unconsciously in the intimacy 
of daily duty and homely work. In 
such companionship, as Goethe has said 
of another kind of music, good thoughts 
stand before us like free children of 
God, and cry, ‘ We are come!’” 

Love evokes good thoughts because 
like seeks like everywhere; it calls them 
out of the depths of the soul and they rise 
at its bidding by a divine compulsion. 
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It was said of a gracious woman of the 
eighteenth century that to know her was 
a liberal education; not so much by 
reason of the intelligence that streamed 
from her mind and heart as by reason of 
the impulses and motives which she 
awoke in others; for education is less 
a matter of giving than of receiving. 
The silent appeal of love to justify its 
faith has held many a man- firm when 
lower things have assailed him; and the 
appeal to realize its ideals has lifted 
many a man to heights which he would 
have had neither the desire nor the will 
to climb if he had been compelled to 
make the journey alone. It is the star 
shining with steady and lustrous ray at 
the summit which makes the thorny path 
the road to strength and peace and 
knowledge of the things that endure the 
tide of years. 


® 


The Spectator 


Where in the world do all the books 
come from? And if such a multitude 
of them are written and published every 
year, how many are written and not 
published? The Spectator recently was 
looking over some statistics of the num- 
ber of “ books and pamphlets” issued 
throughout the world in a year. Th 
total was 132,376, and many porns, § 
such as Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Greece, 
and Servia, were not included in in | 
count. Germany heads the li:t with 
26,906 ; Japan comes next with 21 255; 
and, after Japan, Russia, with 17,895; 
then France (12,199); Italy (9975); 
and the United States sixth, 7,833. The 


year was 1902 for most of the countries / 


on the list, but some were behind with 
their statistics, and the figures given for| 
Russia were of the year 1895. 
@ 


All were not new books; sonie were 
new editions. In 1903 there were 7,865 
books and pamphlets issued in the 


United States (a gain of only 32 over 
the previous year), and, of these, 2,072 
were new editions and 5,793 new books. 
Of course fiction leads, 816; educa- 
tional books follow with 555; law fur- 
nishes 507,and there are 451 ‘“‘juveniles,” 
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As most of the books classed as “ juve- 
niles ” are fiction, we may add them to 
the first figures, so that in fiction we 
have 1,267 new books, or nearly one- 
quarter of the entire output. 


® 


So much for the books that are pub- 
lished ; now, what about the many that 
are written and never get intotype? Isit 
possible to obtain any light on this sub- 
ject? The Spectator has interviewed a 
publishing friend who has been good 
enough to go over his records of book 
manuscripts, and from these records the 
following facts are gathered. Of course 
there are many different classes of pub- 
lishers. If you have written a work on 
international law, you do not send it to 
the American Tract Society; and if you 
have produced a historical novel (and 
the Spectator’s publishing friend says 
the chances are you have, judging from 
the many that come to him), you do not 
send it to a house which makes a spe- 
cialty of medical works. But the Spec- 
tator’s friend is a publisher of miscella- 
neous books, novels, biographies, and 
their kin. He has made a count of one 
thousand manuscripts, and he finds that 
twenty-five were accepted and nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five returned. Of the 
twenty-five, eleven were from authors 
who had written before, and fourteen 
were bolts out of a clear sky. Ofthe nine 
hundred and seventy-five returned he 
knows that at least six were issued by 
other houses, and perhaps there were 
many more, for books are often put forth 
under titles very different from those 
originally chosen. So the percentage of 
accepted book manuscripts in that pub- 
lishing office is two and a half—twenty- 
five in the thousand, two and a half in 
the hundred. 

& 


And of the thousand manuscripts 
what proportion is fiction? The Spec- 
tator’s friend says he cannot be sure of 
that from running back over one thou- 
sand titles, but he has counted one 
hundred recent arrivals, in their order, 
manuscripts that he remembers, and he 
finds sixty six novels, twenty-seven seri- 
ous books, and seven volumes of poetry. 
Of the particular one hundred hit upon 
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for this count, two of the serious books 
had been accepted and none of the 
others. The proportion of fiction to 
serious books agrees with that men- 
tioned by a recent writer whe watched 
the book-buyers for half an hour in a 
department store; out of twenty persons 
purchasing books fourteen chose novels 
and six took other books. 


@ 


So it seems that, judging from this 
publisher’s experience, one manuscript 
out of forty is born a book. A maga- 
zine editor says that his proportion of 
acceptances is about the same. Ten 
thousand manuscripts come to him in a 
year, of which about two-thirds are verse 
and one-third prose. He accepts be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred 
contributions. 


® 


And where do all the manuscripts 
come from? Does New England keep 
its old-time intellectual supremacy—if, 
indeed, a suggestion of supremacy is in 
order when nine hundred and seventy- 
five manuscripts out of a thousand are 
not worth publishing? Perhaps “ activ- 
ity ” is the better word. No, New Eng- 
land does not supply an unusual num- 
ber. Here are the figures by sections 
of the United States: 


North Atlantic States (New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 


RPUBRION 555 osnmpndiascckenaaer en 531 
South Atlantic States (Delaware to 
PROMEAED cob .cbzs Scotactaes cscmsens 110 
North Central States (Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and all 
States directly north of them)...... 194 
South Central States (Kentucky around 
to Texas and Oklahoma).......... 69 
Far Western States (including the Pa- 
CRE EB oes s cwannssancotnaronss 
FOPCIGR COUAITIER. «035.500.000.050 086000 28 
1,000 


New England sent 94 of the 531 which 
came from the’ North Atlantic States, 
and Boston only 14 out of the 94. The 
surprise of the computation is the fact 
that 230 manuscripts came from New 
York City. The Spectator’s friend is a 
New York publisher; of course a Boston 
or a Chicago publisher would not have 
just the same experience. For the pur- 
poses of this count manuscripts sub- 
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mitted by literary agents were excluded, 
for most of these agents have their 
offices in New York, and the author’s 
place of residence would not be noted. 
The Spectator suggested that perhaps 
authors came to New York for the pur- 
pose of selling their manuscripts. The 
publisher thought it possible, but not 
probable in many cases. 


® 


Here are figures showing the number 
sent in from the most important cities: 


PR ONE ec 5. 256.c cs aassiauenae 230 
IIA, oia: sad one 65a a 38 
RR eo hiaik's os cals tiieecneGlen 36 
LO Rarer een eare: 35 
Pe EMIDIIA 5 6-0:5-6:0160b000 50500 16 
NINN coer far da .asd bot nme cleineubn'e 14 
oe | 12 
RNC NINN o.o's20:55c4 Saicalaenecces 10 
RI Soeiisocis saws arowinernind 9 
RINNE os sc cbicie cara sisveyscoaeceeaee 8 
PINES sik cat. camiercsaionines 7 


“ And what was the matter with the 
nine hundred and seventy-five returned 
manuscripts ?” asked the Spectator. 

“Matter? Everything was the mat- 
ter with the most of them, and that is 
the pity of it,” said the publisher. “ At 
least nine hundred of them were abso- 
lutely worthless. Their writing may 
not have been an entire waste of time, 
for some of the ‘authors’ may have 
found that when they tried again they 
could produce a book. It is a queer thing, 
but in literature most people seem to think 
that experience counts for very littl— 
that the first attempt is a book, and be- 
cause one has covered five hundred folio 
pages with typewritten words, somebody 
is waiting to turn it over to a composi- 
tor. Of course many first books have 
been great successes, but the proportion 
is small, for the number of ‘ first books ’ 
is enormous. Of the successes, often- 
times the first book contains all there is 
in the writer. It is based upon the rich- 
est experiences of his own life, and they 
are all there. The second book deter- 
mines whether he is a real writer or not.” 

“Ts every manuscript read through?” 

“Why, of course not,” replied the pub- 
lisher. ‘“ You don’t have to drink a 
glass of milk to the dregs to find out 
that it is sour. Every manuscript has 
all the attention it deserves. A few 
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pages will suffice for some, a few chap- 
ters and a glance at the rest for others, 
Many are read through, and not only by 
one person, but by half a dozen. Ifa 
book gets passed along as far as that, 
the chances of its acceptance are pretty 
good. No house wants to ‘turn down’ 
a manuscript which some other house 
will bring out successfully. It is said 
that ‘ David Harum’ was declined by 
four or five publishers before it came to 
one who believed in it. ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ 
is said to have been turned down by one 
house before it went to its present pub- 
lisher. But of these two instances this 
much should be said: the manuscript of 
‘David Harum’ was in very different 
shape when it came from the author 
from that in which it finally appeared ; 
and ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ was declined only 
because it seemed too short for a book.” 

“ That reminds me,” said the Specta- 
tor ; “is the successful short-story writer 
any more apt to write a better novel 
because he has written short stories ?” 

“Yes—and no. Experience counts 
for a great deal, but the short story and 
the novel are very different things. We 
all know authors who can make a suc- 
cess of both, yet very few can make an - 
equal success. Kipling is a marvelous 
teller of short stories, yet one always 
feels something lacking in his novels. 
On the other hand, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward seems to need the broad lines of 
a novel to produce her great effects 

“But I can tell you this. Publish- 
ers are always wanting their authors to 
write novels and not short stories. There 
isn’t much ‘in’ collections; there are 
possibilities in every novel. 

“Something of a gamble? Yes, per- 
haps itis, and that is what makes the 
business interesting. If one could only 
be sure that the twenty-five he had 
picked from the thousand were all win- 
ners, publishing would be a certain suc- 
cess, but—” 

“Then there are some failures?” 
queried the Spectator. 

“ Well, sometimes failures are made 
by the fellows across the street, or the 
firm around the block. Of course we 
don’t make them—but I am willing to 
admit there are varying degrees of suc- 
cess,” 
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By §. E. Krehbiel 


The lewid peple than algates agre, 
And caroles singen everi’ criste messe tyde, 

Not with schamfastenes bot jocondle, 
And holey bowghes akoute ; and al asydde 

The brenning fyre hem eten, and hem drinke, 
And laughen mereli, and maken route, 

And pype, and dansen, and hem rage; ne swinkep 
Ne noe thynge els, twalue daye’ thei wolde not. 


FEW years ago a number of church and glee singers—Eng- 
lishmen, all of them, as one might guess—invited me to be 


awake at sunrise on a Christmas morning in the city of New 
York and hear them sing carols before the houses of their friends 
in the old-fashioned English manner. I did not choose to rise so 
soon after I had gone to bed, and so missed the only opportunity ever 
offered me to be a witness of the attempt to introduce an ancient and 
lovely custom into this modern and unsentimental land of ours. I 
do not know what became of the experiment, but I never heard of its 
being repeated; yet now that I am asked to say something to the 
readers of The Outlook about the songs and social customs associated 
with the joyous Christmastide, I marvel a bit that the Christmas 
carol has not been habilitated in the American metropolis. There 
are many lovers of the things which lie in the province of folk-lore 
who would greet such a fact with gladness. Observing the steady 
vanishing of things which ameliorate social conditions, and rejoicing 
in anything that would preserve old ideals and check that progress 
which is. marked chiefly by the cruel sparks which it strikes out on 
the iron-bound road called modern civilization, they long to cry out 
with Wordsworth : 

“ Hail ancient manners! sure defense, 
Where they survive, of wholesome laws.” 

It seems to me a paradox, and yet it is a truth which I have observed 
in many phases, that for a survival of the amiable social customs of old 
one must look neither to urban communities nor to the cities and 
towns of the West, where they might be supposed to make up for the 
want of the thousands of diversions which the metropolis offers, but 
to the metropolis itself. Of all the cities of America, so far as I 
know, it is only in New York that one may see May-day parties, by 
the scores and hundreds, on every first of May. Here they come, 
from East Side and West, all headed for Central Park, where they 
set up their poles and, save that they are all children, present just such 
May-day scenes as Chaucer tells us about in “ The Romaunt of the 
Rose.” | As Mr. Newell says in his charming book on the “ Games 
of American Children,” Chaucer “shows us knights and ladies holaing 
each other by the hand in a flowery garden where the May music of 
mavis and nightingale blends with the ‘clere and ful swete caroling’ 
of the lady who sings for the dances.” Something like this I can 
find in New York and let it carry my fancy back centuries before 
Chaucer, even to the time when the people whom Homer knew did 
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the same thing. (Read again the description of the shield of Achilles.) 
I can likewise go into the streets of an evening and find hundreds of 
little ones preserving the medizval ballad and the ancient dithyramb 
in their pretty song games; but some years ago, when I asked for a 
choir of children to play some ring games to illustrate a talk on 
dramatic dances in St. Paul, I was horrified to find that none of the 
many drafted had ever heard of “Oats, pease, beans, and barley 
grows.” If the great city of the East has a heart at once so young 
as to love and so old as to remember and cherish the May-day customs 
of England and the song games of all the world, then it seems as if the 
caroling and wassailing at Christmastide might come back to us bringing 
a benison of simple faith and good cheer. London offers an example. 
There one may still hear the waits and carols on Christmas morning, 
and, though the custom is in its ‘desuetude there likewise, Hone was 
yet able to gather together a collection of eighty-nine carols which 
were still annually printed for public sale less than a hundred years ago. 
The commemoration of Christ’s birth goes back to the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and since the days of Pope Telesphorus 
(died a.p. 139) the angelic hymn, “Gloria in Excelsis,” which has 
been aptly described as the first Christmas carol, has been a part of 
the church service. When the performance of carols in the street by 
singers, who went from house to house giving out their music and 
receiving pence in return, had its beginning cannot be said ; but it is 
plain that they had become extremely popular in England toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. The song “ Nowell,” printed herewith, 
comes from a manuscript collection dating back to about 1460. The 
collection is a rare one, because it preserves both words and melodies 
of its songs, and in this instance gives proof, if proof were needed, 
that the custom of using music indiscriminately for sacred and secu- 
lar texts is very old, and did not come in with the Reformation. All 
the features of the Christmas celebration were full of merriment and 
jollity until the influence of the Puritans became dominant, and even 
they, according to the Clown in “A ‘Winter’s Tale,” would “sing 
psalms to hornpipes,” meaning that they made religious paraphrases 
of the popular ballads of the day, and retained the original tunes, 
just as the people did in Germany and France. The carols which 
ushered in the Christmas morning were all concerned with the 
nativity. They continued so to be concerned during the day, but 
when evening came and the wassail bowl began to make its rounds, 
they turned to themes of conviviality. Thus the compiler of the old 
MS. of Henry II.’s time tells us that the melody of 
“ Nowell, nowell, nowell, nowell,” 
This is the salutacyon of the Angel Gabriel,” 
was also to be used for a convivial song beginning— 
‘* Bryng us in good ale, and bryng us in good ale, 

For (our) blyssid lady sak, bryng us in good ale. 

Bryng us in no befe for ther is many bonys, 

But bryng us in good ale for that goth down at onys, 

And bryng us in good ale.” 

Drinking and caroling were consorted as long as caroling remained 
general throughout England. In 1626 Nicholas Breton could still 








Probably the Oldest Existing Carol 


Slow and majestic. Adapted from an arrangement by E. F. Rimpau tr. 
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The boar’s head as I understand, 


> 
Our steward hath provided this 
Is the bravest dish in all the land ; 


In honor of the King of Bliss; 
When thus bedeck’d with a gay garland, Which on this day to be served is 
Let us Servire cantico. 


in Regimens: atrio. 
Caput apri defero, Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes domino. Reddens laudes domino. 





write: “It is now Christmas and not a cup of drink must pass with- 
out a carol.” 

Christmas plays and festivities flourished with great magnificence 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and until in 1647 Parliament, 
moved by Puritan influences, ordained that the Feast of the Nativity 
should have neither religious nor secular observance. Out of the 
old mvsteries and miracle plays, however, came many of the carols 
which echoed down the centuries after the mummery of the plays 
themselves had ceased. The legend which gave rise to the so-called 
“Cherry Tree Carol,” still popular a hundred years ago in London 
and the other parts of England where carols had survived, made up 
a part of the Coventry mystery entitled “The Miraculous Birth and 
the Midwives.” In this play the suspicions of Joseph concerning 
the chastity of the Virgin, a favorite topic of the time drawn from 
the apocryphal gospels, play a large part. While Joseph and his 
virgin wife are traveling just before the birth of Christ, she espies a 
cherry-tree and is seized with a longing for some of its fruit. She 
asks Joseph to pluck it, but he replies discourteously and with a 
frank avowal of his suspicion concerning her chastity. In the carol 
expanding this incident the unborn babe speaks to its mother and 
bids her reach out her hands for the cherries. She does so, and the 
tree bows down to her knees so that she may eat her fill. Says 
Mary in the play: 

“* Now, I thank it god, yis tre bowyth to me down, 
I may now gader’y a nowe, and etyn my ffylle.” 
Naturally, Joseph is impressed by the miracle. He humbles himself 
before his wife. In the play: ‘ 
* Now I know wyll I have offendyd my god i’ trinyte 
Spekyng to my spowse these unkynde wurdys.” 
In the carol: 
* Then bespoke Joseph, 
I have done Mary wrong,” etc. 
To this quaint bit of apocryphal gospel the poet of the people who 
threw it into verse appended a second part which is a true Christmas 
carol, one deeply tender in sentiment and full of beautiful imagery : 
“ As Joseph was a-walking, 
He heard an angel sing— 
‘This night shall he born 
Our heavenly king; 


‘He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall; 


‘He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen, 
As were babies all; 


‘He neither shall be rock’d 
In silver, nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle, 
That rocks on the moulde; 


‘He neither shall be christen’d 
In white wine nor in red, 





But with the spring water 
With which we were christened.’ 


Then Mary took her young Son, 
And set him on her knee— 

‘I pray thee now, dear Child, 
Tell how this world shall be?’ 


‘This world shall be like 
The stones in the street, 
For the sun and the moon 
Shall bow down at thy feet; 


‘And upon a Wednesday 
My vow I will make, 
And upon Good Friday 
My death I wili take; 


‘And upon the third day 
My uprising shall be, 

And the sun and the moon 
Shall rise up with me.’” 

The lullabies to the Divine Child may also be traced back to the 
medizval mysteries and nativities. In one of the Coventry plays 
occurs what is plainly a cradle song to the Infant Jesus, which has 
been preserved in music as well as text down to to-day. Bach’s 
‘“* Christmas Oratorio ” preserves a relic of antiquity in the ineffably 
sweet solo for contralto, ‘“ Slumber, Beloved,” while in Calvisius’s 
“ Joseph, lieber Joseph incin,” we have an artistic setting of a famous 
German Christmas hymn which is certainly five hundred years old. 
lhe canticle recalls an ancient bit of ecclesiastical mummery which 
survived in Protestant Leipsic until into the eighteenth century, and 
then yielded but unwillingly to petition and protest. To-day there 
remains all the Catholic world over a relic of the nativities in the 
wax tableaux exhibited in the churches on Christmas Day. Five 
hundred years ago the mere picture did not suffice the faithful; the 
scene had to be enacted. The little play was called “ The Cradling 
of the Child ” (Avvd/einwiegen), Standing on a platform above the 
manger, boys, representing angels, proclaimed the birth of the Sav- 
iour. Priests took the parts of shepherds, and gathered around the 
manger. ‘The hymn was one of several, the rest being Latin, with 
which the dramatic scene was enlivened. At the manger stood 
Joseph, Mary, and the servant of Joseph. After the choir had sung 
some hymns, among them “Christus natus hodie,” Mary sang the 
first verse of the German song, “ Joseph, dear Joseph mine, help me 
rock my Babe, that God may reward me in heaven—the Babe of the 
Virgin Mary.” Joseph answered with the second verse of the song: 
“‘Gladly, my dear nurse, will I help thee rock thy Babe, that God 
may reward me in heaven, etc.” Scrvus Joseph sang, “ Rejoice, 
Christian multitude! The King of Heaven, who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, hath taken on mortality.” And so it went on. 

That the Christmas festival is but a reincarnation of the ancient 
Yuletide festival is familiar knowledge ; but it drew into itself cus- 
toms from other pagan festivals as well. There were the remains of 
tree worship and sacrifice to Pomona in Cornwall as late as one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Perhaps there is to-day, far beyond the 
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borders of Cornwall, in the pretty custom of decorating fir-trees ; in 
Cornwall, however, the peasants used to go into the orchards on 
Christmas Day with pailfuls of cider and roasted apples. The health 
of the apple-trees was enthusiastically drunk to song, and all heeltaps 
were poured out as libations upon the trees. 

Here was Paganism of vast antiquity. So there was, and is, in the 
boar’s head function at convivial Christmas feasts, The ceremony 
has always been performed with great pomp and the utmost serious- 
ness. In 1711 King Henry II. of England did not scruple himself 
to follow the trumpeters into the banquet-room, himself bearing the 
boar’s head, at a feast arranged in honor of his son when he was 
crowned as heir apparent. The ceremony is still the most characteristic 
feature of life at Queen’s College, Oxford, where it has been practiced 
ever since the foundation of the College in 1340. At the proper time 
a large boar’s head, crowned and wreathed with laurel, bay, mistletoe, 
and rosemary, is carried into the hall, trumpeters announcing its 
arrival. At the head of the procession of Fellows is the Provost, 
and with the three bearers is the Precentor, who chants the famous 
macaronic carol, ‘‘ The boar’s head in hand bear I,” the Latin refrain 
of which is sung by the entire company. Good, stiff, stirring 
music it is, too. To this meeting spectators are admitted, and to 
them, at its conclusion, are presented the ornaments which had 
decked the boar’s head. ‘The version of the carol sung at Queen’s 
Coliege is a modernized form of that which was used at the begin- 
ning and which is to be found in “ Christmasse Carols, newly em- 
prynted at London in ye flete strete at ye syne of ye Sonne by Wynkyn 
de Worde.” ‘The date is a.p. 1522: 

A CAROLE, BRYNGING IN YE BORE’S HEED 

Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The bore’s heed in hand brynge I, 
With garlans gay and rosemary ; 
And I pray you all sing merely, 

Quis estis in convivio. 
The bore’s heed, I understande, 
Is the chefe service in this lande; 
Loke wherever it be fande, 
Servite cum cantico. 

Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bore’s heed with mustarde. 

There are quainter and perhaps older versions of the carol in the 
MS. collections of Balliol and Porkington. Fond sons of Queen’s 
have labored long and zealously to prove this to be a celebration of the 
delivery of a ¢averdar from the College, who, while reading his Aristotle 
in Shotover Forest, was set upon by a wild boar. Having no other 
weapon, he thrust his tome down the capacious throat of the wild 
beast, exclaiming, “ Grecum est!’ ‘The boar died! “ Undoubtedly 
the custom takes its rise from the ancient Babylonish sun festival, 
during which a wild boar was sacrified to Adonis, or Tammuz, the 
sun-god, because Adonis (also known as Nimrod) was said to have 
been killed by the tusk of a boar.” 
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LITTLE girl who is one of my 
A friends was sitting near me one 
evening last June, listening with 
lively interest to a discussion in which a 
“ grown-up” friend and I were pleasantly, 
if not very profitably, engaged. The dis- 
cussion had sprung from a sentence we 
had found in the “ Books and ,Reading ” 
department of a copy of the little girl’s 
“ St. Nicholas,” which read: “ It is often 
interesting to make a list of the few best 
books, say a dozen, that you would choose 
if you were going to a desert island for 
the rest of your life, and could never have 
others.”” We had narrowed the sugges- 
tion down to the question: “With what 
one book would you choose to be left alone 
on a desert island, for one summer?” 
We had agreed that the one book should 
be Shakespeare’s; and we were vibrat- 
ing, somewhat idly, somewhat gayly, be- 
tween “The Tempest” and “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” when the little 
girl, lifting serious eyes to us, spoke: 
“If were you,” she said, solemnly, “ I 
wouldn’t take just one of the little red 
Shakespeare books; I’d take the dig 
Shakespeare book that’s got everything 
in it that’s in @// the little red books !” 
We thanked her for her happy thought, 
and decided then and there in favor of 
the “ big Shakespeare book ;”’ but when, 
the vexed problem being solved, we would 
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have wandered to the discussion of an- 
other subject, the little girl detained us. 
“T don’t know what / could do about it, 
if I had to be left alone on a desert island 
with one book,” she said, pensively. 

* You would take one of your fairy 
books, I suppose?” I ventured, for I 
knew the little girl’s tastes. 

“ That’s the trouble,” returned my small 
friend. ‘ Z%ey don’t all come in one big 
book; and I zever could decide which 
to choose—the ‘ Pink,’ or the ‘ Blue,’ or 
‘Grimm’s,’ or ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,’ or—any of them!” 

“ Well,” said: my other friend, “ you 
wceuld simply have to choose your favor- 
ite, and take that.” 

“But I can’t,” replied the little girl. 
“ T’m not like you; I haven’t any favorite 
books, I only have favorite kinds of books. 
I mean,” she explained, forestalling our 
questions, “I don’t like any ove special 
fairy book ; I only like all fairy books, 
specially !” 

These discriminating words of the lit- 
tle girl have come into my thoughts very 
frequently during the past few weeks, as I 
have read and re-read the pleasant letters 
received by me in reply to letters, both 
personal and impersonal, sent to rela- 
tives and friends of children in many 
sections of America; letters asking, in 
effect, “What books are the ‘ favorite 
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books’ of the children whom you know 
best?” Scarcely one of these relatives 
and friends has named “ any one special 
book ” which a particular child liked ; 
very nearly all of them have mentioned 
certain kinds of books which certain 
children liked “ specially!” One mother 
wrote that her little daughter of seven 
and a half years had a “ decided prefer- 
ence for stories about animals, ‘ The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz,’ Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s tales, and ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland’ being among her prime 
favorites.”” That mother’s letter about 
her little daughter’s taste in regard to 
books was so charming that I read it to 
an older little girl I know who chanced 
to be with me when it arrived. “I 
wonder if she likes ‘ Black Beauty,’ ” 
commented this other little girl; “ and 
‘Denise and Ned Toodles,’ and ‘ Just 
So Stories... Her mother doesn't say ; 
but of course she does. They are ani- 
mal stories, and animal stories aré what 
she likes !” 

Another correspondent sent a list of 
‘favorite books’? made out by a small 
girl of twelve years, who, judging from the 
titles of those books, likes stories of ad- 
venture “ specially.” That list covered 
three pages of large-sized note-paper ; 
it named forty-two books; they ranged 
from “ Ivanhoe ” and “ The Swiss Family 
Robinson” to “ Treasure Island” and 
“The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine.”’ But when the little girl 
who made out the list was urged to say 
which of the forty-two stories she liked 
best, she replied, with wise largeness of 
love, ‘‘ A// of them!” 

Another small girl sent, inclosed in a 
letter from her grandmother, a list of 
ten books, the greater number of them 
being stories about dogs. Ten “ favor- 
ite books” seemed few indeed after the 
other little book-lover’s forty-two ; as if 
realizing this, the small girl supple- 
mented her list with this remark: “I 
could name many more, but I think this 
will be enough.” 

Still another little girl, when asked to 
name the three books (beside the Bible) 
that she liked best, wrote in reply: “It 
is hard for me to name just three books 
when I love somany.” And her brother, 
by way of preamble to his answer to the 
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same question, wrote: ‘I. like stories 
about war and animals.” 

Both he and his sister, however, made 
lists of three books each, as they had 
been requested. Like other children 
who care for books and reading, they 
were easily able to mention three ‘ favor- 
ite books;” like other such children, 
their difficulty lay in refraining from 
mentioning threescore—or more. Most 
of the lists sent to me, or given to me, 
were lengthy ; the makers of those lists 
liked certain kinds of books so very 
“ specially’ that they could not, it 
seemed, welcome too many of them, or, 
having welcomed them, bid any of them 
farewell. But, though these small read- 
ers loved many books, those books were 
in most instances of one kind, or of two 
kinds, or, at the extreme, of three kinds. 
A number of my youthful correspond- 
ents liked stories of adventure ; quite ~s 
many preferred stories about animals ; 
and no fewer liked books of fairy tales 
better than any other books. 

They tried to give reasons for their 
preferences. One boy said that he was 
interested in books about animals be- 
cause he was interested in animals. A 
little girl explained that she liked “* The 
Talisman” because she liked Richard 
Coeur de Lion; and another little girl 
said that she loved ‘‘ The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol” because she loved ‘the 
kind of person Carol was—so good to 
other people, and so patient, and so 
pretty.” 

The more I meditated upon the lists 
of ‘favorite books ” with which my cor- 
respondents, or their young friends and 
relatives, obligingly supplied me, the 
more I mused over the reasons the child 
readers gave for their predilections, the 
more clearly I saw that these children 
liked books because they had first liked 
people and things; that they preferred 
certain kinds of books because they had 
first preferred the certain kinds of peo- 
ple and things set forth in those books. 
The small girl who liked “ The Talis: 
man” wrote that she also liked “ Ivan- 
hoe,” and “* Peveril of the Peak,” and 
“ Days of Bruce.” No doubt that little 
girl likes Richard Coeur de Lion ; but is 
it not, perhaps, the glamour of chivalric 
romance that she likes more “ specially”? 
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A tender-hearted little girl whom I 
know invariably adds to her list of 
“favorite books” any story of grim, 
silently enduring courage. The tale of 
the Spartan boy and the fox appealed to 
her very strongly. ‘ He let the fox eat 
right into him,” she said, in an awed 
voice, as she closed the book in which 
she had happened to find and to read 
this story. ‘It must have hurt dread- 
fully; but he didn’t cry or let any one 
know. I like that story—I like that boy.” 

Somewhat later she read, in a volume 
of stories founded upon “Le Morte 
d’Arthur,” the tale of Morgan le Fay. 
‘“T wish that story wasn’t in the book,” 
she said. “I don’t like Morgan le Fay. 
I think she was a wicked, cruel queen.”’ 

Later still, the little girl began to read 
Malory. One day, as she turned the 
pages of Book IV. of “Le Morte 
d’Arthur,”’ she came upon these words: 
“ But when queen Morgan wist that 
Accolon was dead she was so sorrowful 
that near her heart to burst. But be- 
cause she would not it were known, out- 
ward she kept her countenance, and 
made no semblance of sorrow.” 

The little girl told me about it, her 
eyes’ dim with self-reproach. “Just 
think,” she exclaimed; “she was so 
brave! And I’ve never liked her! I 
didn’t know. But I like her zow. I’m 
glad now she’s in my book of Round 
Table Stories.” 

Some one suggested to me that it was 
the mere ability to keep a secret that the 
little girl admired in the Spartan boy 
and in ‘queen Morgan.’’ That this was 
not the case her indifference to Viola in 
“ Twelfth Night ” revealed. 

“I’m surprised that you do not like 
Viola,” I said, when the small girl turned 
in distaste from the play. ‘“ You usually 
like people in stories who are brave 
enough not to tell things.” 

‘“‘ But,” expostulated my little friend, 
“it wasn’t ‘cause she was too brave to, 
that Viola didn’t tell the Duke she liked 
him; it was ’cause she was too ’f/raid to! 
Viola was an awf’/y scary girl!” 

A boy who talks to me sometimes 
about the books he particularly enjoys, 
very nearly all of which are tales of 
adventure, unwittingly revealed to me 
his decided preference for heroes and 
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heroines who do rather spectacular deeds 

of fearless daring. He likes Horatius, 

because he likes the way Horatius kept 

the bridge. He glories in Julius Cesar, 

because— 

“Now, do you know what he did on a 
certain occasion in Flanders, 

When the rear-guard of his army retreated, 
the front giving way too, 

And the immortal. Twelfth Legion was 
crowded so closely together 

There was no room for their swords? Why, 
he seized a shield from a soldier, 

Put himself straight at the head of his troops.” 


He loves Joan of Arc, because she led 
the armies of France; and on account 
of that ‘“snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest,” Henry of Navarre is 
greater in that boy’s eyes than Napoleon. 

But it is never mere bravado that he 
admires. Those knights of the Round 
Table who fought solely for the sake of 
proving their valor hold no interest for 
him ; and he openly scorns that person- 
age who leaped into the lions’ den for 
the purpose of rescuing the glove of his 
somewhat emotionally strenuous lady. 

“He did it, not so much to get. the 
glove, but to teach the lady how foolish 
she was,” I urged in defense of that so 
intensely pedagogical knight. 

‘“ There was no sense in his being sil- 
lier than she was, just because he wanted 
to show her that she was silly. Any- 
way, it wasn’t worth the danger of get- 
ting eaten up by lions,” replied the boy, 
irrevocably. ‘‘ Now, if she had fallen 
down there into the den, and he’d 
jumped down after her, to take her 
out—that would have been splendid; 
there would have been some wse in it!” 

That the boy would consider the hero 
of the poem in question “splendid” 
under the circumstances he cited I do 
not doubt. It seems to me, however, 
that his admiration would be aroused, 
not alone because the knight’s rescu- 
ing of his lady would be more useful 
than his rescuing of her glove, but 
also because it would be more dra- 
matic. Children are so essentially and 
innately dramatic. Whatever else the 
books they like may or may not be, they 
are invariably dramatic ; without excep- 
tion, they are books with well-constructed 
plots, with vivid characterizations, with 
strong motives, or with large impulses. 
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They are books of heroic mold. The 
animal stories preferred by children are 
stories in which animals are made to 
talk and to act like human beings; the 
tales of adventure they love are chroni- 
cles of feats of superhuman prowess, 
performed by men and women of gigan- 
tic proportions. The most incredible 
fairy stories, as we all know, are the 
fairy stories to which children listen 
most eagerly. Even when, as it is some- 
times claimed for them, they prefer sto- 
ries that are “true to life,’ these small 
readers always choose such “ true” sto- 
ries as may be said to be almost too 
good to de true. 

They like all books about animals, 
“ specially,” they tell us; but upon 
closer acquaintance we find that Mr. 
Kipling’s animals linger in their minds 
longer than do those of Mr. John Bur- 
roughs. They love all the adventurers 
of song and story and history, they de- 
clare; but we presently discover that 
Ulysses is dearer to them than Colum- 
bus. My little friend who thinks she 
regards all her fairy books with equal 
affection reads Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
rainbow of volumes more often than she 
peruses Mr. Jacobs’s less elfin collection 
of “ English Fairy Tales;” and of all 
Andersen’s ‘“ Marchen” she cares only 
for “ The Marsh King’s Daughter.” 

Aoother small girl whom I know likes 
stories ‘about sorrowful ladies who die 
for love.” This might alarm that little 
girl’s family were it not for the fact that 
in making a choice between such hero- 
ines she always chooses the ladies who 
die with a distinctly histrionic effective- 
ness. Juliet, for instance, she loves; 
but the infinitely more pathetic Ophelia 
appeals to her not at all. The woe and the 
death of the Maid of Astolat awakened 
in her no responsive sympathy ; but over 
the story of Colombe, the lady-love of 
“ Lanceor the king’s son of Ireland,” 
who, finding her lord “ slain by the hands 
of Balin,” brother of Balan, “ slew her- 
self with her love’s sword for dole and 
sorrow,” the little girl lingered with 
pitying interest. 

“JT don’t like them if they just de,” 
she explained to me soberly; “ but I Zove 
them when they slay themselves with 
daggers and swords!”’ 
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It may be for the reason that they 
read all books so dramatically that chil- 
dren remember the persons in a particu- 
lar book longer and more definitely than 
they remember the trend of its narrative. 
A little boy, speaking to me concerning 
“The First Jungle Book,” said: “ I for- 
get some of the things Mowgli does, but 
I don’t forget Mowgli.” 

Another boy was talking to me one day 
about “ Marmion,” which he had been 
reading. “It’s all fine,” he said, enthu- 
siastically, ‘specially when Douglas 
wouldn’t shake hands with Marmion, 
because he didn’t believe in men like 
Marmion. Do you remember it? 


‘But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arm, and thus he spoke.’” 


“Go on,” I urged. 

“TI can’t,” replied the boy; “I don’t 
remember exactly what he said—it was 
something about his hand being his own 
to do what he pleased with, even if his 
house wasn’t. I don’t remember the 
words. But I can see Douglas standing 
there with his arms folded, just as calm 
as anything. And I can see Marmion, 
too, with his cheek burning like fire, and 
his frame shaking for ire. TZhey are 
what matter, not what they said.” 

This boy assured me that it made no 
difference to him whether the stories he 
liked were written in prose or in verse. 
He was interested, not in manner, butin 
matter. Ifowever, most of the children 
I know, znd most of those concerning 
whose tastes in literature I have recently 
been receiving so many letters, are un- 
like that boy in that they have very 
decided opinions on the subject of liter- 
ary form. 

One little girl said that she liked 
“plain poetry ;” but that she did not 
enjoy stories told in poetry, because the 
“singing sound of the verses ” made it 
hard for her “to keep her mind on what 
was happening.” Her favorite poems 
were poems containing not the slightest 
suggestion of narrative, such as Mr. 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life’ and Mr. 
Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils,’”’ and the song 
in “ The Princess ” beginning : 

‘* Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea.” 

Unquestionably, that little girl likes 

poetry entirely for its “ singing sound.” 
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A boy friend of mine told me once that 
he liked poetry because of the rhymes at 
the ends of the lines. That this was no 
idle explanation I discovered one day by 
chance. The boy, hearing me say of a 
player that she had once acted the part 
of Virginia, inquired, “ Who was Vir- 
ginia?” By way of reply I lent him 
James Sheridan Knowles’s drama and 
Macaulay’s poem. He soon returned 
the play, but the book containing the 
poem he asked if he might keep a little 
longer. 

“Haven’t you read it yet?” I ques- 
tioned, not without surprise and curi- 
osity. 

“Oh, yes !” exclaimed the boy; “ but I 
want to learn it.” 

“Don’t you want to learn the play, 
too?” I asked. 

“No,” replied my boy friend, taking 
my question in all seriousness. ‘I didn’t 
like it that much. But the poem—TI like 
the poem /w/ce that much !” 

Occasionally a child hears in the 
sound of poetry somewhat more than the 
mere melody of its meter and its rhyme. 

The little daughter of one of my 
friends is very fond of memorizing verses. 
Sometimes when, coming to see me, she 
finds me alone and at leisure, she offers 
to ‘say poetry”? to me. One afternoon 
recently she came. She stood at the 
wndow for a time, looking silently out 
at the leaves whirling and rustling in the 
wind and at the trees dark against the 
glowing sunset sky. “ Shall I say some 
poetry ?”’ she asked, as I went over and 
stood beside her. 

“ Please do,’ I answered. And, as I 
might have expected, she repeated “‘ The 
Death of the Flowers.” But, until she 
reached the last stanza, she repeated it 
with more care for the words than for 
their significance. With the last stanza, 
however, her voice changed slightly. “I 
love this part,” she interrupted herself to 
say, before continuing : 

“ And then I think on one who in her youth- 
ful beauty died. 

The fair, meek blossom that grew up and 

faded by my side. 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when 

the forest cast its leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should 

have a life so brief. 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that 

young friend of ours, 
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So gentle and so beautiful, should perish 

with the flowers.” 

“ Why do you like that part ?” I ques- 
tioned. “It is so sad.” 

The little girl gazed at me in gentle 
amazement. ‘ Do you think it’s sad ?” 
she exclaimed, softly. I think it's com- 
forting.”’ 

“Comforting ?” I presently asked, with 
some hesitation. 

“Why, yes,” said my little friend ; “I 
think so. It makes me feel that se—the 
little girl in the poem, you know—wasn’t 
hurt by dying any more than the flowers 
are. You know, they’ll all come alive 
again in the spring.” 

An interested listener to whom I told 
this incident was inclined to wonder if 
that little girl’s reading of the Bible had 
not, perhaps, led her to find in “ The 
Death of the Flowers ”’ the comfort of 
which she spoke with such tender ear- 
nestness. 

Such may, indeed, have been the case. 
That little girl, in common with the ma- 
jority of the children in our country, is 
familiar with Bible stories. But to her, 
as, happily, to most little children, the 
Bible is a book apart from other books ; 
a book to be kept in “a separate place,” 
to be read during “a quiet hour,” and 
“to be talked about, mostly, on Sun- 
days.” 

One of my friends, with whom in my 
childhood I used to “ play at books that 
I had read,” asked me recently if I had 
observed in children of the present day 
the tendency, which had been so strong 
in us, to “act out” certain “ favorite 
books.” 

* Just think of the characters we used 
to assume,” he explained; “and not 
once, at that, but for whole months at a 
time! And think, too, of the things we 
used to want, because we’d read about 
them in books! Do children, now ?” 

This question remained so persistently 
in my mind that one evening, only last 
week, when one of my friends, describ- 
ing the pet dog of a small girl he knew, 
mentioned that the dog’s name was 
Loveliness, I quite startled him by 
demanding “ Why?” with involuntary 
emphasis. 

“T am not quite certain why,” he re- 
plied ; “ but you can readily find out by 
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writing to a member of the household 
and inquiring.” 

I immediately wrote to a member of 
the household and inquired. By return 
mail I received a note which said, in 
part: “ Loveliness is a dear little York- 
shire puppy. His little mistress had 
been reading ‘ Loveliness,’ by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps; and when asked what 
she wanted for her birthday, she said, 
‘Either a St. Bernard, or a dog like the 
dog of the story ’—over which she had 
been weeping. She got him—Loveli- 
ness—on her twelfth birthday.” 

All present-day children may not 
“act out” their “ favorite books,” but a 
few do. Yesterday, as I was walking 
through a familiar bit of woodland, I 
“met a small girl and a big dog who live 
not far away. “The wood is lovely 
to-day, isn’t it?” I said. 

“This is a forest,” replied the little 
girl, dreamily. “I’m Una, and there’s 
the lion.” 

The careless ease with which a child 
will follow to its end the thread of even 
the most labyrinthian story has often 
astonished me. A _ small girl, who is a 


particular friend of mine, was reading 


Mrs. Burnett’s tale “Sara Crewe” to 
me one day. 

“Who was Marie Antoinette ?”’ she 
inquired, as she finished that chapter of 
the book in which Sara tells stories of 
the history of France to the kind, if not 
very clever, Ermengarde St. John. 

I found another book and read to 
her a few pages about the poor hapless 
queen, and the epoch to which she be- 
longed. 

“Well, we///’ exclaimed the little 
girl, as I closed the book; “it certainly 
was as much as your life was worth to 
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live in France at the time of the French 
Revolution, wasn’t it ?—especially if you 
happened to be a member of the royal 
family !” 

A child is capable of a large enthusi- 
asm for the work of one author, too. 
Another little girl I know very well loves 
Charles Dickens quite as devotedly as 
some of the members of our Browning 
Societies love Robert Browning. Her 
affection for the books of Dickens leads 
her occasionally to keep one of those 
books out of the public library of the 
small town in which she lives “ longer 
than the time allowed by the trustees.” 

“But the librarian wouldn’t accept the 
payment of a fine from her,” the little 
enthusiast’s mother told me, “ because, 
as she is the only person in the town 
who takes Dickens’s works from the 
library, no one is inconvenienced if she 
keeps them over time.” 

In reflecting upon the books, or kinds 
of books, which are especially enjoyed by 
children I know, and by children about 
whom I have heard, it has seemed to 
me that they were, in the great majority 
of cases, such books or kinds of books 
as “ grown-up ” people also particularly 
favor. .It appeared to me, too, that their 
reasons for their choices were reasons 
with which most of us may be sym- 
pathetic. Are not our most cherished 
books like the “ favorite books” of the 
children around us, in that they have, in 
default of, or in addition to, any other 
quality, a strength a little more than 
human, a beauty a little more than 
earthly? As we choose our “ favorite 
books,” so do children choose their 
“favorite books,” for that within them 
which is as “the glory and the fresh- 
ness of a dream.” 
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BOOKS THAT I LOVED AS A BOY 


By Henry 


which among his boyish loves were 

really the strongest and most ardent. 
Maturity colors and shapes memory. 
It is a common vanity to imagine 
that whatever clearness of vision and 
fineness of taste one has acquired by 
long training in the school of life was 
rather a native endowment bestowed 
upon an extraordinary child. In de- 
scribing their early affections, whether 
for books or for people, men and women 
have a weakness for proving their own 
constancy and consistency. They are 
far more likely to tell you what they 
know they ought to have loved than to 
confess what they really did love. 

But I want to be as honest as human 
nature will allow in this literary remi- 
niscence of an unliterary boyhood ; and 
so I will acknowledge frankly that there 
never was a day when I would not rather 
go a-fishing than read the best book in 
the world, and that it was a greater 
pleasure to me to climb a mountain or 
to paddle a canoe than to spend hours 
in a library. I would have liked also 


L is not easy for a man to decide 


van Dyke 


to hunt grizzly bears and to fight In- 
dians ; but this was a purely ideal pas- 
sion—Platonic in its detachment from 
the facts of life—an aspiration rather 
than an actual experience. 

These early preferences were limited in 
operation by the circumstance that dur- 
ing nine months of every year fortune 
fixed my dwelling in Brooklyn, where 
there were neither mountains to climb 
nor rivers to navigate. This “winter of 
our discontent” was somewhat cheered 
by games of football and baseball in 
the vacant lots on the Heights above 
Wall Street Ferry, and by fierce com- 
bats, both single and in companies, with 
the tribe of “ Micks” who inhabited the 
regions of Furman Street and Atlantic 
Avenue. There was alsoa school which 
claimed some hours of attention on five 
days of the week. On holidays my 
father would take me on the most de- 
lightful fishing excursions to the then 
unpolluted waters of Coney Island Creek 
and Sheepshead Bay; and on Monday 
afternoons in midwinter it was a regular 


thing that I should go with him to New 
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York to ramble among the old book- 
shops in Nassau Street and eat oysters 
at Fulton Market. 

But there was still a good deal of 
unoccupied time on my hands between 
the middle of September and the middle 
of June; and having learned to read at 
about five years of age, 1 was willing 
enough to give myself up to books and 
find out what they had to say about 
various things which interested me. I 
did not go to school until my tenth year, 
and so there was quite a long period 
left free for general reading, beginning 
with the delightful old-fashioned books 
of fairy tales without a moral, and clos- 
ing with “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Don 
Quixote,” and Plutarch’s “ Lives of 
Illustrious Men.” In the last two books 
I took a real and vivid interest, though 
I now suspect that it was strictly limited 
in range. They seemed to open a new 
world to me, the world of the past, in 
which I could see men moving about 
and doing the most remarkable things. 
Both of them appeared to me equally 
historical; I neither doubted the truth 
of their narratives nor attended to the 
philosophical reflections with which they 
were padded. ‘The meaning of the long 
words I guessed at. 

My taste at this time was most indis- 
criminate. I could find some kind of 
enjoyment in almost anything that called 
itself a book—even a Sunday-school 
story, or a child’s history of the world— 
provided only it gave something con- 
crete for imagination to work upon. 
The mere process of reading, with the 
play of fancy that it quickened, became 
an agreeable pastime. I got a great 
deal of pleasure, and possibly some good, 
out of Bunyan’s “ Holy War ” (which | 
perversely preferred to “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’) and Livingstone’s “ Mission- 
ary Journals and Researches,” and a book 
about the Scotch Covenanters. These vol- 
umes shortened many a Sunday. I also 
liked parts of “The Complete Angler,” 
but the best parts I skipped. 

With the coming of school days the 
time for reading was reduced, and it 
became necessary to make a choice 
among books. The natural instincts of 
youth asserted themselves, and I became 
a devotee of Captain Mayne Reid and 
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R, M. Ballantyne, whose simple narra- 
tives of wild adventure offered a refuge 
from the monotony of academic life. It 
gave me no concern that the names of 
these authors were not included in the 
encyclopedias of literature nor com- 
mented upon in the critical reviews. I 
had no use for the encyclopedias or 
reviews ; but “ The Young Voyageurs,” 
“The White Chief,” “Osceola the Semi- 
nole,” “The Bush Boys,” “The Coral 
Island,” “Red Eric,” ‘“ Ungava,” and 
“ The Gorilla Hunters ” gave me unaf- 
fected delight. 

After about two years of this innocent 
dissipation I began to feel the desire 
for a better life, and turned, by my 
father’s advice, to Sir Walter Scott. 
“ Ivanhoe” and “ The Pirate ” pleased 
me immensely; “‘ Waverley ” and *“ The 
Heart of Midlothian ” I accepted with 
qualifications; but the two of Scott’s 
novels that gave me the most pleasure, 
I regret to state, were “Quentin Dur- 
ward ” and “Count Robert of Paris.” 
Then Dickens claimed me, and I yielded 
to the spell of “ Oliver Twist,” “ David 
Copperfield,” and “ Pickwick Papers.” 

By this time it had begun to dawn 
upon me that there was a difference 
among books, not only in regard to the 
things told, but also in regard to the way 
of the telling. Unconsciously I became 
sensitive to the magic of style, and, wan- 
dering freely through the library, was 
drawn to the writers whose manner and 
accent had a charm for me. Emerson 
and Carlyle I liked no better than I 
liked caviar; but Lamb’s Essays and 
Irving’s Sketches were fascinating. For 
histories of literature, thank Heaven, I 
never had any appetite. I preferred 
real books to books about books. My 
only idea of literature was a vivid reflec- 
tion of life in the world of fancy or in 
the world of fact. 

In poetry, Milton’s “ Comus” was 
about the first thing that took hold of 
me ; I cannot tell why—perhaps it was 
because I liked my father’s reading of 
it. But even he could not persuade me 
to anything more than a dim respect for 
“ Paradise Lost.” Some of Shake- 


speare’s plays entranced me ; particularly 
“ The Tempest,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and “ As You Like It ;” but there were 
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others which made no real impression 
upon my wayward mind. Dryden and 
Pope and Cowper I tried in vain to 
appreciate ; the best that I could attain 
to was a respectful admiration. “ The 
Lady of the Lake ” and “ The Ancient 
Mariner,” on the contrary, were read 
without an effort and with sincere joy. 
The first book of poetry that I bought 
for myself was Tennyson’s “ Enoch 
Arden,” and I never regretted the pur- 


chase, for it led me on, somehow or 
other, into the poetic studies and the 
real friendship with books which enabled 
me to go through college without serious 
damage. 

I cannot remember just when I first 
read “ Henry Esmond ;” perhaps it was 
about the beginning of sophomore year. 
But, at all events, it was then that I 
ceased to love books as a boy and began 
to love them as a man. 


FRIENDS OF MY GIRLHOOD 


By Alice Hegan Rice 


ries I can remember were those 

of George Macdonald. Not that 
I read them, for it was before I learned 
to read. My aunt, who was very fond 
of the ethical old Scotchman, used to 
put me to sleep at night with the adven- 
tures of “ Wee Sir Gibbie”’ and “ Don- 
ald Grant.” I have never read the 
books, preferring rather to let the quaint 
old characters remain in that drowsy 
land of enchantment which none of us 
grow too old toforget. But the plots and 
the incidents were of absorbing interest. 

The first book that I discovered for 
myself was “Castle Blair.” I decided 
at once that it was the best book that 
was ever written. Viewed from the 
point of eight years, feminine gender, 
I am not sure but that I was right. 

None of the friends of my childhood 
are more real to me than the boys and 
girls in that book. I knew them and 
loved them and played with them 
through every page. 

Soon after this I fell in love with Miss 
Alcott, and was so ardent in my devo- 
tion that no other books existed for me 
until I had read and re-read every vol- 
ume she had written. 

When I did deflect, it was for a wor- 
thy object—-Mrs. Dodge’s beautiful 
stories “ Hans Brinker” and “ Donald 
and Dorothy.” It was through the Iat- 
ter that I became acquainted with the 
enormity of the serial. Just when the 
highest pitch of excitement had been 
reached, I was confronted with those 


G ise tean enough, the first sto- 


hateful words “ to be continued.” The 
thought of having to wait a whole month 
to find out whether Dorothy was really 
Donald’s sister or not reduced me to 
tears ! 

One of my prime favorites was “ The 
Prince and the Pauper,” that fascinating 
tale of confused identity which seems so 
real in the reading and so improbable 
in the remembering. 

There was one period when I became 
deeply interested in my brother’s books, 
and shared his enthusiasm for “The 
Lion-Hunters,” ‘Jungle, Peak, and 
Plain,” “Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckle- 
berry Finn.” This might have continued 
indefinitely had I not been discovered 
lost in the pages of “ Picayune Pete, or 
Nicodemus the Dog Detective.” 

“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood” and 
“ Other Girls,” with all their moralizing, 
were dearly beloved, but the “ Elsie” 
books were scorned from start to finish. 

I remember wading through “ Dom- 
bey and Son,” but without enjoyment ; 
and “Ivanhoe” seems, in retrospect, 
the longest book I ever read. 

“ Alice in Wonderland” and “ The 
Water-Babies” were much more to my 
liking. 

The illustrations of Thackeray tempted 
me to try to find out what they told 
about, but the text puzzled me sorely. 
It seemed absolute disloyalty, and even 
heresy, for an author to make fun of 
his own hero and heroine! 

It was at the dressmaker’s that I 
slipped over the border that divides 
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children’s books from novel-land. While 
waiting for my mother to be fitted, I 
chanced upon a serial running through 
a fashion journal. The heroine was 
named “ Aimee,” and she was cruelly 
misjudged, and had violet eyes and a 
lover. After that the children’s books 
failed to satisfy, and unless somebody 
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fell in love with somebody the story was 
not worth while. 

Fortunately, “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” “ One Summer,” and “ Louisiana ” 
took the place of the ill-fated “« Aimee ;” 
but to this day I have a tender spot in 
my heart for my first love with the violet 
eyes. 


A CHILD'S MORNING LESSONS 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


r ‘HE hospitable editor of The 
Outlook, in asking the present 
writer to send him the titles of 

some of the books which interested him 
earliest in childhood and whence their 
interest came, little knows how tender a 
chord he strikes. How can it be other- 
wise, when the first little book which 
ever interested me bears my own name, 
not as that of the author, but as the 
subject; its very title, indeed, being 
“ Little Wentworth’s Morning Lessons,” 
and it having been written by my mother 
when I was probably about five years old. 
Often have I searched Sunday-school 
catalogues in vain to discover it; more 
than once have I offered money for the 
purchase of a copy, if discovered; but 
seventy-five years have passed and | 
have outgrown the hope of seeing it 
again. 

The book among my actual posses- 
sions which takes me back with most 
eager delight is one called the “ Flowers 
of Fable,” published in London in 1832, 
when I was nine years old. Its title- 
page alone seems like a volume, includ- 
ing a list of sixteen authors, these being 
only a portion of those from whom these 
flowers were plucked, ranging from the 
Greek Epictetus down to the otherwise 
unknown “ Tapner,” and embellished— 
O rare delight!—with a hundred and 
fifty engravings on wood. ‘The engrav- 
ings alone were an absorbing study, and 
the mere costumes of the heroes and 
heroines are now most instructive. The 
very garments of the children recall the 
contemporary fashions of my boyhood ; 
since Cambridge, my home, followed even 
then the fashions of its English name- 


sake. The boys wear very short tight 
jackets, with small abbreviated tails, as 
if of incipient dress-coats ; they also wear 
round caps with picturesque little tassels 
hanging at their edges, just such as the 
older boys in the school I had just en- 
tered, James Lowell and William Story, 
excited my envy by wearing. On some 
pages conceited boys are looking in mir- 
rors, with admiration, at these very gar- 
ments. On others sinful boys are fighting, 
and clergymen in wigs are coming up, cane 
in hand, to chastise them ; and elsewhere 
enters a schoolmaster with look so mas- 
terful as to bring back to me at every 
glance my own English-American teach- 
er, William Wells, whipping a poor urchin 
furiously with his birch, while frightened 
boys look on as we did when our worst 
offender was being flogged. 

A year or two farther I am on firmer 
ground as to the record of boyish read- 
ing, having pretty thorough lists of all 
books read by me from the age of eleven to 
thatof nineteen, usually including a dozen 
books a month or thereabouts, large or 
small, and written out with the greatest 
care. I learn from these that before I 
was twelve I had read Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Scott,” and had enjoyed it, and that 
Boswell’s “‘ Johnson” I was beginning 
with similar results. I attribute to the 
early enjoyment of those two books the 
preference I have always indulged for a 
literary career. Apparently the line was 
drawn in one case at Southey’s “ Doc- 
tor,” of which there stands recorded, 
“Tt is a queer book and a sort of novel, 
I believe.” A definite memorandum is 
made during my eleventh year: ‘“ Read 
‘Philip Van Artevelde’ a third time.” 
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In this book of Sir Henry Taylor’s 
it may be said that I daily made sub- 
stantial use of the real hero’s name. 
Walking at that time to a distant 
school and back, more than four miles 
in all, I generally ennobled my own 
small experiences by weaving them into 
a story, and this hero was for a long 
time known to me as “ D’Arlon.” Sir 
Henry Taylor’s hero knight has no 
record, I think, of performing so many 
curious and boyish feats in the original’s 
hands as he did when transferred to 
mine. It was quite time to shift my 
themes, and the most important era in 
all this miscellaneous reading was the 
entry under February 27, 1835, of the 
first volume of the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
D’Arlon yielded to Sam Weller from 
that time forward. 

What interests me most in looking 
back over this whole period, three- 
quarters of a century, is that I then first 
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discovered the charm which may lie in a 
single prose sentence. It was a passage 
by that gifted and accomplished woman, 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, written at the time 
of the marriage of her friend Mrs. Fran- 
ces Anne Kemble. It was published 
seventy years ago, and I have not seen 
it since, and cannot now find the book, 
but my version of it goes in memory as 
follows: “ Another land will be her 
future home, and by another name will 
fame speak of her who was known to us 
as Fanny Kemble; and she who with 
no steady hand pays this last tribute 
to the virtues she loved bids to that 
name farewell.” I had never seen Mrs. 
Kemble, and had never been to the 
theater, but the passage is worth pre- 
serving to show how a stray sentence with 
only a little faint cadence in it may fix 
itself for life in the memory of a some- 
what romantic boy, and tempt him on with 
the desire to weave cadences of his own. 


Night 
By Louis V. Ledoux 


“ 


...+ The silence sank 


Like music on my heart.” 


Alone with God and thee; a moonless night 


And silver silent stars ; 


Alone with thee and God; a gleam of white 


Ere waking day unbars 


Her dusky Eastern lattice; clear on high 
A sapphire planet gems the purple sky. 


Alone, alone with thee; a world asleep; 


A rhapsody of peace ; 


A soundless solitude of calm; a deep 


Oblivion where cease 


All transient things, and buried meanings come 
In cosmic undertones through daylight dumb. 


Alone with God and thee while Church and State, 
And social aims, and strife, 
And usual cares grow dim, with soul elate 


I pass from seeming life 


To life indeed ; and softly—sweet and clear, 
A thrush, half-dreaming, murmurs: ‘“ Dawn is near.” 


While day’s exhausted clamor gently sleeps, 
With watching worlds above ; 

Unfathomed beauty here her vigil keeps :— 
Alone with God and love 

We face immortal calm, serene repose, 

Ere gradual dawn tumultuous day disclose. 
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“AND THE FLY-AWAY HORSE SEEKS THOSE FAR-AWAY LANDS 
YOU LITTLE FOLKS DREAM OF AT NIGHT” 


Drawn by Maxfield Parrish for ‘‘ Poems of Childhood,’’ published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 

















Maxfield Parrish 


By William 


HE publication of the “ Poems 

of Childhood ” by Eugene Field, 
with illustrations by Maxfield 
Parrish, stirs anew the enthusiasm that 
this artist’s work almost’ invariably 
arouses. Mr. Parrish is one of those rare 
illustrators who never disappoint. There 
is always something to admire in’ his 
work, and in most of his pictures a cause 
for genuine delight. The position of 
Mr. Parrish in the field of modern illus- 
tration is unique. His work is strongly 
individual, and possesses qualities so 
original that imitation brings instant 
betrayal with it. His pictures and dec- 
orations have a distinct place of their 
own in modern American art, and they 
have won for him a special kind of ad- 
miration, differentiating him in the pub- 
lic mind from his contemporaries. His 
public is a wide one, including the stu- 
dent of art, who finds satisfaction in his 
supremely clever technique ; the thought- 
ful man, who is impressed by the highly 
imaginative poetry revealed in his work ; 
and the average person of taste, who is 
charmed by the richness of his color com- 
positions. His work, while enjoying pop- 
ularity, at the same time wins the most 
exacting critic. A curious thing about 
Mr. Parrish is that he seems never to 
have had aterm of apprenticeship, but 
appears to have arrived full-fledged and 
finished in his art. His earliest work 
reveals the qualities that have won dis- 
tinction for him, and nothing that has 
appeared from his pen or brush shows 
a touch of immaturity. One is impressed 
almost at the first glance by the exceed- 
ing care shown by Mr. Parrish in his 
drawing. He is conscientious to a de- 
gree that permits no work to go from 
his studio unfinished. In the early days, 
when asked to submit a sketch for con- 
sideration, he said: “I will show you a 
completed design ; it is easier for me to 
do that than to make a sketch.” When 
we recall that “the early days” means 
only about six years ago, we realize how 
rapid the progress of Mr. Parrish has been. 
He is now scarcely more than thirty 
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years of age. He comes of old Quaker 
extraction and has a heritage in art, for 
his father, Mr. Stephen Parrish, is a 
painter and etcher of ability. Mr. Par- 
rish graduated at Haverford College and 
then entered the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, after which he studied for 


a time in the class of Mr. Howard Pyle 


at the Drexel Institute. The first de- 
signs that brought his name to public 
attention were two posters, each of which 
won prizes in a competition in 1897. 
One of these posters was made for 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, the 
other for the August nnmber of the 
* Century Magazine.” These designs 
led to the making of magazine covers, 
and in this field Mr. Parrish won a place 
of distinction at once. During several 
succeeding years there appeared on the 
covers of some of the leading magazines 
a number of exquisite, poetic designs 
that made Mr. Parrish’s name widely 
and favorably known. His fine decora- 
tive effects in deep purple forest or 
sunny blue sky, in delicately modeled 
figures or formal classic architecture, 
were something new in the art of cover 
designing, and they became standards 
of beauty of their kind. 

Mr. Parrish has from the beginning 
revealed a special talent for decoration, 
and though he has become celebrated 
as an illustrator, his first productions 
were of a decorative character. Nota- 
ble-among these was the mural decora- 
tion of “Old King Cole ” on the walls 
of the grill-room at the Mask and Wig 
Club of Philadelphia, a design which 
has since been reproduced and widely 
enjoyed, not only for its drawing but 
for its delicious humor. There is humor 
in much of Mr. Parrish’s work, and of 
the finest kind. The humorist in him, 
however, is balanced by the poet, and 
frequently the two are exquisitely com- 
bined. The poetic vein in his nature 
is exalted and spiritual, the humor 
quaint and whimsical. Both find ample 


expression in the illustrated edition 


of Eugene Field’s “ Poems of Child- 
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“AND YOU CARRY AWAY OF THE TREASURE THAT RAINS, 
AS MUCH AS YOUR APRON CAN HOLD” 


Drawn by Maxfield Parrish for ‘‘ Poems of Childhood,’’ published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


hood ” just published. In these charm- 
ing verses—not inaptly characterized as 
‘chapters from the gospel of childhood ” 
—Mr. Parrish’s talents have found the 
best possible scope. There is in his 
illustrations.the same ingenuous, child- 
like frankness, the same whimsical humor 
and delicate pathos that we find in the 
text. The spirit of the illustrator not 
only pervades the verses but envelops 
them as well, extending even tothe cover. 
In fact, the cover design is one of the 


best things about the book. The slen- 
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der, graceful boy and the huge giant 
“at gaze” in mutual “wonder and 
amaze” is a characteristic example of 
Mr. Parrish’s humor, and one of his 
most pleasing color compositions. Mr. 
Parrish is at his best in color. His 
palette is rich and full; his use of color 
strikingly effective, both as a means of 
artistic and of poetic expression. The 
picture of “ The Sugar-Plum Tree” is 
full of the splendidly somber shadows 
wherein the child-imagination expands ; 
the pale mists that envelop Wynken, 
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Blynken, and Nod are steeped with the 
mystic charm of childhood’s dreams, 
partly veiling, partly revealing, the won- 
derful sights and the beautiful things 
on the “river of crystal light.” The 
picture of “ Little John and his Sister 
Sue,” while irresistible in its humores 
aspect to older folk, is both in spirit 
and in composition a monument of child 
pathos. The figures of tousle-headed 
and knickerbockered John, and Sue 
with cap and checkered gingham, are 
most actual and realistic. Pedestaled 
on high, and silhouetted against an ideal 
landscape and glowing sky, they present 
a contrast that plays havoc with one’s 
emotions. ‘“ Seein’ Things at Night” 
is a composition, we venture to say, that 
no child can look upon with composure. 
The foreground of the picture, where 
the blue-and-white counterpane of the 
bed falls toward the floor, shows Mr. 
Parrish in his most careful mood, work- 
ing out with amazing technique the 
folds and squared pattern of the fabric. 
The shadows beyond the bed are filled 
with monstrous “things standin’ in a 
row, and lookin’ at me cross-eyed and 
pointin’ at me so.” In this field Mr. 
Parrish’s imagination passes even be- 
yond the text, and conjures up a group 
of night ogres before whom even the 
boldest of us must shiver. 

Perhaps the most beautiful and poetic 
of all the compositions in the book is 
the picture that accompanies the poem 
of “ The Dinkey-Bird,” showing the fig- 
ure of the child swinging in space from 
the limb of the Amfalula-tree, in the 
land of Wconder-Wander, by the “ ocean 
’way out yonder.” It seems to us that 
Mr. Parrish has made no illustration 
more exquisitely charming than this, in 
color, in composition, and in poetic feel- 
ing. With the picture before us we 
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and His Work 841 
read the poem again and find new mean- 
ings in it. It is more than an illustra- 
tion ; it is an illuminating interpretation. 
One can linger long over these pictures 
and come back to them eagerly after 
laying them down. 

It is not only in the things that he 
has done that Mr. Parrish is interesting ; 
it is in some of the things that he has 
not done. His imagination finds ex- 
pression not only in warm, rich tones 
and a glow of color, but, when other 
ends are sought, it employs the most 
subdued effects, and at times it rests on 
empty spaces. He knows as few artists 
do the full value of white paper, and 
the fine finish of his work and his clev- 
erness in detail is equaled by his taste 
and good judgment in the matter of 
what should be left undone. Referring 
once to a very eloquent bit of white 
paper in one of his drawings, he said, in 
his quaint manner, “ That is one of the 
best things I did ot do.” 

The illustration of the Flyaway Horse 
in the Field book presents an example 
of the curious contrasts to be found in 
some of Mr. Parrish’s compositions. 
There we find white paper, a simple, 
decorative flat background, and two of 
his grotesquely comical figures standing 
on an elaborately tiled floor, the figures 
and the flooring worked out with the 
fullest detail, in contrast with the simple 
background. Mastery of small detail is 
characteristic of Mr. Parrish. We con- 
tinually wonder at his patience and 
painstaking care. And yet, with all his 
elaboration of detail, there is in his 
work a classic simplicity and a large- 
ness of idea that place his pictures 
among the enduring things of art. Each 
new work of his is in a way a new rev- 
elation, and it would be hard to fix the 
limit of his powers. 
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Mark Twain 


A Glance at His Spoken and Written Art 
By Richard Watson Gilder 


WO questions, at this moment 
still unanswered, were presented 


to my mind while climbing the 


dizzy double precipice of the northeast 
corner of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. 
One of these questions naturally arose in 
my own mind—* How on earth was this 
pyramid built?” The other, put to me 
by my Arab guides, was, “ How many 
sheep has Mark Twain?” It is doubt- 
ful whether the inquisitive Arabs were 
familiar with the personality of any 
other of my countrymen, historical or 
contemporaneous ; and the incident of 
the question suggests another inquiry, 
whether it would not be difficult to find 
any contemporaneous American name— 
except Presidential names, perhaps— 
equally familiar throughout the world. 
This is partly because of the adventi- 
tious circumstance that the author has 
traveled widely, and has even lived in 
various countries ; but it is more partic- 
ularly owing to the fact that though his 
writings savor so intensely of their nativ 
soil, their appeal is universal, both ir 
relation to nationality and to individual 
culture. He numbers among his ardent 
appreciators philosophers, cab-drivers, 
and kings. 

I can write now only of one or two 
elements of his extraordinary power and 
popularity as writer and speaker. It 
would be very difficult for me to sepa- 
rate the written from the spoken art of 
Mark Twain. He has so often appeared 
on the so-called lecture platform, and 
has been heard so frequently in after- 
dinner speeches, public and private, and 
as a raconteur in friendly circles, that 
the present generation of readers have 
had the enjoyment of a double pres- 
entation of his genius. 

Humor is, of course, fundamentally a 
point of view. The humorist—or a 
certain kind of humorist—may be said 
to be one who sees things as they are 


and who tells what he sees with merci- 
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ful exaggeration. He feels, perhaps, 
that a plain, unvarnished statement of 
the truth as he perceives it would be too 
great a shock for his audience ; therefore 
he deals in extremes, in paradoxes, in 
picturesque and amusing satire—the 
bitter pill of truth is prettily gilded. 
The king’s clown is joking, consumedly ; 
yes ; but if the joking is permitted to be 
kept up, look out for the king’s crown ! 
Under the kind of humor that we 
know in Mark Twain one feels often 
enough a terribly strong conviction, an 
acid indignation. It is not always so; 
but at any moment it may be so. {On 
the other hand, much of the time the 
story witnesses to the author’s pure 
enjoyment of the incongruities, absurd- 
ities, and ineffectual pretenses of life; 
the note is gay, vacational, irresponsible? 
Sometimes it is the mood of delight in 
he mere picturing of the human pageant. 
What better occupation than this coul 
a humorist desire, if it be true, as certain 
‘inhabitants of Malabar” aver, that 
the world is “one of the seventy-four 


imself.”’ ? an 

As to the form of presentation, this is 
with Mark Twain always dramatic. You 
get at the method when you hear him, 
in person, tell a story. His is the art 
of the dramatist and actor inone. He 
can always speak his own stories better 
than can any one else. 

Whenever I have read Dickens, since 
that glorious night when I first listened 
to his living voice in the old Steinway 
Hall, I have heard the rushing humor of 
his undulating intonations, and have rec- 
ollected with delight his irrepressible 
laughter at his own characters. And so 
it is with Artemus Ward’s drolleries ; 
always I seem to hear his hesitating 
accents when I read him, and I see 
again his admirably assumed anxiety 
and inimitable foolishness. 


1 See John Morley’s “ Diderot,” 
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Mark Twain’s oral story-telling, it 
seems to me, is certainly not less artistic, 
not less dramatic, than the “ reading ” of 
Dickens or the “lecturing ” of Artemus 
Ward. His method is greatly different 
from that of either of the other masters 
of humor; it is like Artemus Ward’s 
only in this, that (unlike Dickens) he 
would never allow it to be seen that he 
was amused by his own fun. I have heard 
Mr. Clemens read from manuscript— 
but much more often I have heard him 
speak without notes, sometimes creating 
his drama, so to speak, on the spot, in 
whole or in part. I have heard stories 
told by him which were either largely 
improvisations, or rehearsals, or studied 
performances, on public occasions and 
before private audiences of three or four 
or more, and always with the same spirit, 
originality, dramatic completeness, artis- 
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tic finish, and sustained and surprising 
humor—ze., a humor continually invent- 
ive of new surprises. 

The sense of dramatic art that one 
feels in his oral story-telling is recog- 
nized in his writings. These have, 
through practice and through a de- 
termined search for the exact word, 
gradually increased in verbal felicity. 
So varied is his curiosity and so great his 
spirit of literary adventure that he is 
continually experimenting ; and the ex- 
periments are of varying success. But 
there is a general advance in artistic 
qualities ; and one never knows but that 
the next piece from the hands of “the 
world’s greatest living humorist” may 
be an addition to a line of masterpieces, 
put forth for the edification and good 
cheer of countless numbers of his fel- 
low-men. 
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To Master Henry Fielding 
By George Herbert Clarke 


I’ faith, good Hal, you have a saucy wit, 
You sober-smiling magistrate of modes ; 
And yet, I swear, I like the way of it, 
Save when, of course, it mocks my social codes 
And private peccadilloes. 


And what a brave old Bull you are, my Fielding, 
And how you tear and toss the crimson rags 
Of “low” and “law,” and how you scorn the yielding 
To critics who, unhorsed, their saddle-bags 
Must use in lieu of pillows! 


They’re left to brood their sins, while you, impatient, 
Like Ocean old, to change the figure here, 
With soul as free as that of any ancient, 
And sentences a trifle mixed, I fear, 
Sweep on in lofty billows. 


Roguish as Puck, and now benign as Brahma, 
Give us to drink from out your generous glass— 

Seer and lover of the human drama— 
Wisdom and cheer through all the way we pass 
From storks to weeds and willows! 










































DECEMBER 


By Sara Andrew Shafer 












ITH whisper and rustle and start and hush, 
The dry leaves murmur on tree and bush. 
On somber pines, with boughs bent low, 
Forsaken nests are piled with snow. 

The chickadees, alert for seeds, 

Chatter and cling to the swaying weeds. 
The snow drifts deep in the country ways, 
And short and cold are the cheerless days. 


Yet, fair on the brow of the frozen night, 











The Christmas stars shine, large and bright. 
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“*GOOD-BY, QUARRELS ” 
Drawn by Thomas Fogarty 











The Tomb of the Hatchet 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


LSO you'll be use’ live here 
A on this islan’ in de ole days, 
M’sieu ?” 

“]T was stationed up yonder at the 
Fort ten years ago, just before the post 
was withdrawn.” Benedict threw his 
worn suit-case on the shore, and sat 
down with a gasp. This high, keen, 
flashing Northern air stung a man’s 
lungs like ice needles, after the wet, 
warm swamp-mists of Samar. And yet 
how good it tasted! How good it was 
to shiver before this glory of frozen lake 
and snow-piled hills once more! 

“Then it is that you have of rillations 
here by Mackinac, what you'll make to 
visit on thees time of Christmas ?” 

Old Octave hung at his elbow, fairly 
throbbing with curiosity. The knot of 
loungers in mackinaws and _ bearskins 
gazed away in lofty indifference; but 
Benedict knew that every man of them 
was holding his breath for his reply. He 
grinned, a bit shamefaced. 

“Don’t know a soul on the place,” 
he retorted, shortly. ‘ Did you say that 
I could have a room and bread and 
bacon up at your cabin, Lézard? I'll 
not stay longer than to-morrow.” 

“ But, M’sieu le Général—” 

‘“ M’sieu le Major,” corrected Benedict, 
tartly. ‘“ Take my suit-case to the house, 
will you? I’m going up the hills awhile. 
Nonsense! I know every yard of the 
island. I can’t get lost. No, I sha’n’t 
be lonesome, either.” 

He buckled the fur stock round his 
lean, sun-bronzed throat, and strode 
briskly away. The group gaped after 
him, brown carven images of bewilder- 
ment. 

“ Jus’ anozzer fool,” giggled Jawnny 
Perroche. 

“ Tt’ll be one plague of de fools is fall 
on thees islan’, sure,” grunted Petaire 
Beaupré. ‘“ Maybe they’ll t’ink the sum- 
mer she is come already by here.” He 
kicked a mammoth icicle from the rail. 
“ Where’ll all these imbécile come from ? 
Las’ night there’ll be that strange leddy, 
in her dress of fur an’ de gran’ cloak, 


walk all way crossin’ de ice from St. 
Ignace jus’ for stay here thees one day. 
To-day is arrive this M. le Major, what 
ain’ got no rillation, no frien’, no nossing 
on thees whole islan’. To-morrow will 
be the day of Christmas; we’s better 
bus’ open some of de hotel’ an’ cook big 
dinner ready. For who kin say how 
many more fool’ is goin’ come trottin’ 
up de strait by then ?” 

Benedict labored on up the winding 
Fort road. He could all but hear the 
amused and pitying surmises that fol- 
lowed him; he laughed and swore at 
himself alternately. What an idiot, what 
a helpless, sentimental booby he was, to 
be sure! One week ago he had set 
foot on home soil for the first time in 
two years. His precious leave would 
never stretch over half the duties and 
the pleasures that he had planned; yet 
here he went, squandering three price- 
less days on an outlawed tryst, vowed 
these ten years gone. And such atryst! 

Laughter choked him ; yet keen, wist- 
ful recollections stirred in his heart. 
Every turn, every vista of this white 
elfin roadway swung like a mirror of 
memory before his eyes. The hills were 
steeps of alabaster; so they had risen, tier 
upon tier of dazzling rime, on that other 
morning ten years ago to-day. The pines 
still bent beneath their spoil of pearl; 
the frozen strait was a setting of tur- 
quoise, all glaring, blinding blue. Noth- 
ing was changed. For all that his eyes 
might see, the island had lain in its 
winter sleep, hushed in this white en- 
chantment, through all these far silent 
years. 

He crossed the deserted parade- 
ground. Here, at last, it was not the 
same. No smoke curled from the chim- 
neys; the paths from quarters to bar- 
racks were choked in drifted snow. A 
rusty cannon, sleet-coated, leaned like a 
top-heavy snow-man against the porch ; 
the broken carriage made a billowy 
mound beside it. Benedict shaded his 
eyes and peered through the grimed 
panes, then drew back, shivering. How 
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wide and cold and still they were, those 
empty, desolate rooms! This dusty 
closet had been the colonel’s den, a 
haven of glowing grate and cushioned 
sleepy-hollows. This boarded cell had 
been Madame’s sitting-room, all heart- 
some crimson, with its pictures and 
china and trumpery, its low glittering 
tea-table, its very perfume of home. 
Yet it was not the thought of these dear 
nooks as he remembered them, warm, 
cheery, peaceful, that made him sigh 
and shrink away. ‘This was a place of 
ghosts. They were all scattered and 
gone, these kindly men, these gracious 
women, who had made his boyhood 
service such a joy. And this, his tryst, 
was but a tryst of ghosts. 

‘‘ Marian would give me up for a lorn 
loon if she could hear that,” he told 
himself, with a grim laugh at his own 
foolery. Yet his eyes darkened as he 
looked away up the long, pine-walled 
slope. On the crest of that hill, in the 
lee of a great boulder, lay the tomb of 
the hatchet, the shrine that he had trav- 
eled all these miles to see. 

They had buried the hatchet together, 
Marian and he, that other day before 
Christmas, ten years ago. He could 
see her yet, slim, awkward, lovely, as 
she knelt at the tiny space which he had 
dug, the rusted knife in her hands, her 
gold-brown eyes aflash, her childish face 
flushing and sparkling with awed mis- 
chief. 

“ This will be fair sacrileegious, Wal- 
lace,” she had declared, with the tang 
of Scotch that made her grave speech 
irresistible. ‘ And yet it would be sac- 
rileegiouser for us to keep on quarreling 
the way we used to do, now that we’re 
going to turn over a new leaf and grow up. 
Pile the earth in now, man.” 

She laid the hatchet in its narrow 
bed, then sat back on the boulder, her 
bronze head tossed high, her red cloak 
pulled tight about her shoulders, while 
he filled in the frozen soil. Together 
they mounded the dry snow high above 
it. Then she drew a little bundle from 
the depths of her cloak, and‘took out a 
stiff wreath of smilax and red geranium, 
stolen from Madame’s window-pots. She 
laid it on the little grave, then stood 
back, with bowed head, 


[3 December 
“ Good-by, quarrels,” 
softer than a sigh. 

“Good-by, quarrels!’ Benedict, 
shamefaced, half-laughing, echoed her 
low farewell. Then their eyes met; 
and in that glance this airy whim, this 
mood of daring nonsense, faded and 
fell away. For all their childish years, 
they stood before each other solemnly 
revealed, man and woman, facing their 
fate, awed, yet unafraid. Then the 
man’s passion had overleaped his shy, 
boyish reverence, and he had spoken 
his will, faltering, tender, masterful. Ah 
the light in those golden eyes when he 
lifted her face to his! 

Benedict set his teeth on a groan. It 
would all have been so different if they 
had only been married then! But they 
had waited, year after year, for the pro- 
motion which he felt must be his before 
he could dare to claim her. The wait- 
ing could make no difference, he had 
said, joyously. They loved each other; 
who could come between ? 

Only the years had come between. 
There could be no more desperate bar- 
rier. For all their vows and protests, 
the stately girl whom he had made his 
wife five years ago was not the blossom- 
child of that far morning hour. And 
he himself was not the boy that she had 
loved. They were happy, to be sure— 
determinedly happy. Life knows no 
harsher task than the happiness dutiful. 

Then the baby came; and before its 
tiny hands had learned to tighten their 
slackening links, the little life had slipped 
away. 

Marian had been patient; all too 
patient. Benedict, his heart wrung for 
her grief, had offered to let her go home 
to her own people for a year. It was 
cruel to keep her at that wretched Ari- 
zona post, worn by the heat, fretted by 
the thousand pin-pricks of the frontier life 
which she so despised. At first she had 
vowed her conscientious will to stay; 
then the longing for her mother’s com- 
fort had swept her past her resolve. 

* T’]l come back in the fall, of course,” 
she had declared, when they said good- 
by. But she did not come back. Her 
mother was stricken with a wasting ill- 
ness ; her father, bewildered and _ help- 
less, leaned on this brave daughter as 


she whispered, 
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onason. They met only at long inter- 
vals through the next two years. Fi- 
nally Benedict was promised an appoint- 
ment at Fort Meyer; and while they 
were planning for a quiet year together, 
there came his summons to the Philip- 
pines. That was eighteen months ago. 
And she had not followed him, 

There were matters enough to keep 
her behind, he assured himself, dispas- 
sionately. Her father was lonely and 
feeble. Her property interests did better 
when she was on hand to oversee them. 
Her friends were legion. Moreover, 
Marian was conservative. The shifting 
scenes of army life made no appeal to 
her. She loved her own little niche, 
her own modest pedestal. Decidedly, 
it was not fair for him to ask her to put 
aside all her tastes and preferences for the 
uncertain delights of his comradeship. 

Yet the man’s heart was bruised with- 
in him. Throughout these months of 
separation there had grown up between 
them a restraint which irked and fretted 
him; a bar which neither his trust nor 
his devotion could surmount. Marian 
could never change to him, he urged, 
fiercely. She was tired, she was sad; 
that was all. Yet he knew himself 
chilled and daunted even in the face of 
her grave constancy. Sorrow and care 
had dimmed the memory of their youth- 
ful rapture to her eyes, like mist upon a 
glass; to him the rosy image was still 
vivid and most dear. They were out 
of step; perhaps that was all. Andthat 
was all of life. 

She would be in New York to meet 
him, so she had written. In three more 
days they would be together once again. 
But the knowledge brought only a tem- 
pered pleasure, and there was no eager- 
ness in his heart. For here he went, 
deliberately adding a day to these 
months apart by this absurd, most piti- 
ful journey ; this tryst with the wraith 
of the girl that his wife had been. 

He breathed quick when he reached 
the great gray boulder. It was all so 
like that other, fairer morning! Only 
there shone no glint of a golden head, 
no gleam of a scarlet cloak at the pine 
clump which marked their meeting- 
place. He looked about him quietly, 
with the instinctive reckoning of every 
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point, of every loved trivial detail, which 
comes unknowingly after long absence. 
In all these years he saw no rift of 
change. White and remote as a polar 
coast lay the island, sloping away be- 
neath his feet in terrace and cleft and 
precipice, till its sparkling rim met the 
glare of the ice below. Nowhere was 
there a sign of life. Not even a smoke 
curl drifted past the pine barrier which hid 
the village from his eyes. The silence 
hung about him like a veil of spun glass, 
which his least breath might shatter. 

He slid his fingers over the side of 
the boulder till he found the rough 
initials which he had chiseled there. 
How Marian had jeered at his bungling 
efforts to cut her M so accurately that 
the wayfaring man might know it from 
his own W below! Directly in line with 
the lettering lay the grave of the hatchet, 
drifted to-day, by quaint coincidence, 
into the semblance of the mound that 
her hands had built. 

Drifted ? 

Suddenly he leaned down, staring. 
His dark face paled curiously; his heart 
beat in long, choking lunges. That 
snow was packed, not drifted; it was a 
tiny cairn, not a wind-swept heap. There 
lay the mark of a slim hand on its sum- 
mit; those narrow footprints, leading 
away down hill, so lightly traced on the 
crusted snow, were not his own. 

He dragged himself to his feet; the 
white hills reeled and swam before his 
staring eyes. 

A woman was coming slowly up the 
last slope. Her black cloak fell in 
mournful folds from chin to feet, but her 
wind-blown hair shone gold against the 
shrouding veil. She walked like one in 
a dream, head bent, her lax hands hang- 
ing. She did not see him till she had 
passed the boulder. Then, at his low, 
awed cry, she looked up, startled, gasp- 
ing, and they two stood face to face. 

For the moment neither spoke. They 
stood as in a trance of wonder. But in 
a breath there came to both a know- 
ing of the truth. They stared at each 
other, swiftly comprehending, shamed 
at their childish whimsey, yet beholding 
each other as in a new light of miracle— 
the dear, mysterious light of that far, 
happier day. It was as though they 
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stepped back from their older, sadder 
world, into that world of dawn. Silently 
Marian came to him and put her hands 
about his neck. He sobbed out as his 
arms closed round her. 

“ Wallace, man ”—he felt, rather than 
heard, her whispering reproach—* you 
ought to be on your way East to meet 
me this minute. Why did you wait to 
come up here ?” 

Benedict glanced at the cairn at their 
feet. 

“So we’re here, both of us, on this 
fool’s errand ?” She looked up at him, 
her eyes alight through the storm of her 
tears. ‘“ For my part, I came to meet 
a boy—a lad I used to quarrel with— 
these ten years back. And I’ve found 
him. What luck had you?” 

Benedict tried to laugh with her. But 
his joy was far too royal to wear the 
mask of mirth. “I’ve won out, too, 
Marian. For I came to look for the 
girl—the girl that you used to be.” 

“‘ Shall we leave it buried ?” she asked 
him after a while. 

Benedict answered with a look. 

“ At least we might pay it decent rev- 
erence,” she added, fumbling beneath her 
cloak. She pulled out a tiny spray of 
geranium and heliotrope, begged from a 
village window. “Do you remember 
the wreath we made before, when I 
stole the geraniums from Madame 
Courtenay’s window-pots, and you teased 
the gardener for the wire? Oh, Wallace, 
Wallace, do you remember—everything ?” 
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She dropped the little wreath on the 
frosty cone. 

“ Good-by, quarrels!” she murmured, 
under her breath. 

** Good-by, quarrels !” 

She turned at the note in her hus- 
band’s voice. Her whole heart went 
out in one tender, remorseful cry. 

“Oh, Wallace, man, did you care? 
Could you care? Can you know how 
I’ve longed and thirsted and starved 
for you ?” 


‘‘ Also, they’ll make depart’, tous les 
deux, M’sieu le Major an’ Madame de 
strange leddy in velvet, together, at this 
moment!” Old Octave hurtled into Per- 
roche’s cabin like a distracted bomb- 
shell. ‘ Regard, vite, vite !” 

The crowd scuttled wildly to the win- 
dow. 

“ They’ll go by Mackinaw for take 
de railroad,” said Beaupré. “ Hélas, 
our plague of fool’ is make leave before 
the Christmas Day is arrive’! It'll ain’ 
goin’ be worth while for cook that din- 
ner nor nossing !” 

Old Octave blinked after the retreat- 
ing figures. There was an impish 
twinkle on his weatherbeaten old face. 
“Who would not be fool?” he queried, 
gayly. ‘“ Behol’ how they forget that it is 
col’, how they’ll stop for laugh an’ talk. 
They’ve been an’ foun’ they’s Christmas 
up on de Fort Hill togezzer; I’ll hear 
Madame say that she-se’f. Me, I’ll t’ink 
they is fin’ they’s summer up there, too.” 


The Last Word 


By Priscilla Leonard 


Fate takes the pen, and with resistless hand 

Sets down man’s sum of life—so many days, 

So many journeys along destined ways, 
So many hopes wrecked on a foredoomed strand, 
So many griefs that none shall understand 

And strivings none shall pity or shall praise, 

So many joys from brief and passionate blaze 
Trampled to blackness—all foreknown, foreplanned. 


Yet man, not fate, decides life’s final word; 
Still must he add what doubles all the rest 
Or makes it nothing—still, despairing, write 
“ Woe is me, unhappy /”—or, with courage stirred 
To an unfaltering flame, sum up each test, 
And set down, calmly—‘ 7 have fought the figh: !” 
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Dowden 


By H. W. Boynton 


EW literary careers during the 
Fk past half-century have been more 
effective, though not a few have 
been more spectacular, than that of Pro- 
fessor Dowden. His work, entirely crit- 
ical except for an early volume of verse, 
has not been of a kind or a quality to 
make his name a household word. _Lit- 
erary criticism necessarily appeals to 
a limited audience, whose boundaries, 
whose numbers almost, are calculable. 
The “adventures of a soul among mas- 
terpieces” are not of a kind to thrill 
the ordinary citizen, fond of adventures 
as he may be. Now and then, to be 
sure, the work of a critic is so informed 
with personality as to command wider 
attention. People get interested in the 
man who is speaking, and are indifferent 
to the category within which his dis- 
course may chance to fall. They per- 
ceive the artificiality of the distinction 
between what is critical and what is cre- 
ative; or, rather, they forget that such a 
distinction was ever drawn. 

But this is a rare achievement; Pro- 
fessor Dowden has neither compassed 
nor attempted it. He has chosen what 
for most critics is doubtless the better 
part; ina sense, “to subdue his hand to 
what it works in,” to go soberly and mod- 
estly about his business of interpretation. 
If he has never written up to his ideas 
of himself, he has never written down to 
his notion of a popular audience, He has 
bent his mind upon his theme, and re- 
mained for the most part unconscious of 


himself and of his auditors. Such so- 
briety has its own fruitfulness. His 
achievement is likely to be of permanent 
value ; though it belongs to an age which 
seems pretty well content with achieve- 
ments of momentary brilliancy or of 
immediate utility. 

His personal force has expressed it- 
self in other than literary ways, as the 
facts of his quiet yet active career show. 
Born in Cork in 1843, he has chosen to 
spend his whole life in Ireland. As 
student and professor he has been con- 
nected with Dublin University for over 
forty years. He has also been lecturer 
at the Cambridge Trinity, and President 
of the English Goethe Society. In Ire- 
land he has held not a few important 
offices, such as Trustee of the National 
Library, Commissioner of National Edu- 
cation, Secretary of the Irish Liberal 
Union, and Vice-President of the Irish 
Unionist Alliance. He may, moreover, 
write himself Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Laws, Doctor of Civil Law, and Doctor 
of Literature. So much for his academic 
and civic standing; such facts are mainly 
of interest to us because they indicate the 
broad foundation of human experience 
upon which his criticism is built. 

That criticism has been unusual in 
bulk as well as in quality; there are 
now something like twenty volumes of it. 
Roughly, they fall into three groups: 
biographies, short critical studies, and 
critical texts. His editions of Shelley 


and Wordsworth, his lives of Shelley 
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and Browning, his studies in Shake- 
speare, have apparently found a place 
among lasting books in their kind. In 
biography he gains his effect by gradual 
accumulation of significant data rather 
than by explicit criticism; the interpre- 
tation of the given data he prefers to 
leave to his readers. For independent 
expressions of judgment we are to look 
to the three volumes of essays which he 
has published. In these books we shall 
perhaps find what in his work is of most 
general appeal and much that is intrin- 
sically valuable. 

There has been nothing precocious in 
Professor Dowden’s development, and 
nothing hasty in his production. He 
put forth his first series of “ Studies in 
Literature ” at thirty-five. ‘ Transcripts 
and Studies ” appeared ten years later, 
and after seven years more came “ New 
Studies in Literature.” A glance at the 
early essays shows the bent and the 
range of his criticisms upon modern 
English and French literature. The 
volume opens with papers on the rela- 
tion of the French Revolution, of the 
Transcendental movement, and of the 
scientific movement, to literature. Essays 
follow on Landor, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, George Eliot, Lamennais, Edgar 
Quinet, Hugo, Whitman : surely a catho- 
lic assemblage for a still young critic to 
deal with. But Dowden had reached 
his maturity, and there is probably little 
in this book which his later judgment 
has condemned. One finds more fre- 
quently uttered in it, perhaps, an instinct 
for sonorous prose which has never quite 
deserted him. ‘There is a haunting elo- 
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quence in such a passage as that in 
which he parenthetically defines Purga- 
tory as “that sacred moment between 
earth and lunar heaven made beautiful 
and piteous with mourning and desire.” 
But the critic is never tempted into mere 
rhetoric ; his work springs from a sense 
nicely balanced between emotion and 
intellect. It betrays nothing analogous 
to that vibration between the languid 
and the acidulous which marked the later 
product of so excellent a critic as Sir 
Leslie Stephen. The type is different: 
given a little less erudition and a little 
more brilliancy, he might fitlier be com- 
pared with Bagehot; or, given a little 
less brilliancy and a little more erudi- 
tion, with Churton Collins. But such 
a hint of parallels is enough, if not more 
than enough; Professor Dowden as a 
critic needs no bolstering from without. 

One can hardly cease speaking of him 
without making some note of his attitude 
toward contemporary literature. His 
position is a reasonable and wholesome 
one. He does not find the most flatter- 
ing things to say of the actual product ; 
but of forces and tendencies which a 
Stephen must needs make the object of 
a kind of despairing flippancy, and which 
a Churton Collins, for the most part, 
discreetly ignores, he has been able to 
hold a view at once strict and hopeful. 
More than once he has taken pains to 
express his sense of the inevitableness 
of our present itinerary; it is the way, 
no doubt, to some new land of promise. 
Of such an optimism, which blinks no 
fact and yet anticipates no hopeless 
defeat, the world stands always in need. 


Georg Brandes 


By Paul 


FEW years ago, in answer to a 
A set of questions put to him by 

the editor of ‘“ Juleroser,” a 
Danish Christmas periodical, Georg 
Brandes somewhat enlightened his crit- 
ics concerning such shades of his per- 
sonality as they might for controversial 
purposes be greatly interested in. He 


informs us that the main trait of charac- 
ter in him is defiance; that he values 


Harboe 


the quality of decision above all others ; 
that the gift he would most like to pos- 
sess is the power of kindling enthusiasm 
in the hearts of others; that his favorite 
occupation is to combat ignorance ; 
that his motto is Preserverando. The 
stuff these replies express is in the blood 
and bone of the Danish scholar who for 
a decade has been despised and admired, 
envied and persecuted, hated and loved, 
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in a degree that is as illuminating as a 
symbol, by the people whose country he 
was consistently trying to expand, in the 
consciousness of the world, by conduct- 
ing the currents of Continental culture 
therein ; by brushing away, without rev- 
erence, the spider-webs of futile tradi- 
tion; in short, by giving its literature 
and art a new air to breathe and, as it 
were, a new mansion to inhabit. 

The disastrous war with Germany was 
barely over when Brandes completed his 
studies at the University, to which he 
had be enadmitted in 1859, at the age 
of seventeen. The prodigious lesson 
was a lesson only to those who could or 
cared to think of what had been lost— 
and, in fact, nothing save an experience 
had been gained—and the contempla- 
tion of it all awoke in Brandes a deep 
sense of indignation at the conscious- 
ness of his country’s petty power and 
flagrant folly; for that this war should 
and could have been avoided it is but 
a threadbare commonplace to repeat. 
Denmark was now like a cripple trying 
to creep out of a ditch that brutal hands 
had pushed it into. The old poets were 
weary and perhaps discouraged ; at any 
rate, they had put down their pens. The 
spirit of the people seemed to have no 
other fount of generation than such 
intellectual nourishment as the minds 
of these ancient, blasé authors could 
offer. They worshiped the Idyllic 
School whose leading advocates were 
Ingemann, Hertz, Paludan-Moller, and 
Oehlenschlager. But in the greater 
countries of Europe Realism with all its 
supplementary influences was beginning 
to displace its rival forces. The mighty 
movement left no land untouched ; very 
soon, indeed, translations from the works 
of the foremost writers of Europe made 
the new culture of the principal nations 
accessible to Danish readers. 

In 1871 Brandes returned from a long 
journey abroad, full of impressions, 
vigorous with ambition, bearing fresh 
memories of personal contact with some 
of the most brilliant of contemporary 
scholars. He had formulated his plan ; 
he was ready to announce his views to 
his people. And on November third of 
the same year he began that sensational 
series of lectures which so conspicu- 
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ously marks the start of his career. He 
electrified his audience, shocked the old, 
but gained the admiration of the young, 
and found himself after the lapse of but 
a few days a glaring figure of public life. 
From the pulpit of the clergy, from the 
windows of the press, from the platform 
of politics, he was watched with equal 
eagerness. He was not merely a re- 
viewer of books, not an ordinary critic; if 
he had been, we should never have known 
what is now called “ Brandesianism.” 

To his almost vicious aggressiveness, 
as much as to anything else, is due the 
portion of disapproval, dissent, and re- 
proach he has met from many quarters 
of Denmark. In attempting to show the 
reaction of the nineteenth century fol- 
lowing upon the civilization of the 
eighteenth, Brandes was anything but 
gentle in manner. He made use of 
metaphors too harsh for the soft Danish 
ear, and his accusations were not always 
sober and serious enough to command 
the respect he deemed them worthy of. 
It may be said that he detested too 
keenly what he might, by the exercise 
of a little toleration, have induced his 
countrymen to look upon with contempt. 
Certainly they all followed him for some 
distance on the road; they rode in his 
vehicle of new thought across the wastes 
of sterile culture, but very few of them 
went all the way. 

At the turn of the tide of public opin- 
ion, swift and terrible, Brandes for the 
first time felt the sting of being hated 
by a nation, and he speaks thus of the 
attitude of the public toward him: “ It 
was a sensation as if the whole town 
[Copenhagen] whined and screeched at 
me. During the first month it wore on 
my nerves, but I accustomed myself 
perfectly to the sense that the great ma- 
jority of my compatriots were against 
me, and it is not likely that I shall ever, 
during the space of time I may still have 
for life, get rid of the impression.” 

In 1873, the general sentiment being 
of a nature that made his residence in 
Denmark hard and bitter, Brandes de- 
cided to spend most of his time abroad. 
From 1876 to 1883 he lived in Berlin, 
visiting Copenhagen and remaining there 
about a month of each year. But he 
had found his disciples, his followers, 
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who were all champions of Realism, and 
whose writings were largely influenced by 
contemporary Continental ideas, by the 
doctrines of Taine, who was the great 
teacher of Brandes. 

Those were the years of strife; and 
victory and peace were homeless birds 
that fluttered on the horizon with weary 
wings. The men who had fought under 
the banner raised by their chief deserted 
the familiar camp one by one, entering 
the haunts of the enemy. The stuff 
of which fighters are made is not in 
the nature of every writer, and as the 
years passed, contemplating the march 
of events, Brandes found himself a de- 
serted leader. Yet, for all his discour- 
agements, his individual grasp of hand 
became firmer, and, seeing cause and 
effect in the light of his own experience, 
there was nothing for him to do but to 
go on struggling with the weapons he 
had chosen, to the end of life. 

That torchlight processions have been 
held in honor of this man of letters, that 
he has been granted a titular professor- 
ship at the University, that great crowds 
flock to hear him lecture (which he very 
rarely does)—all this means, I dare say, 
very little as evidence of the national 
sentiment. He stands before the eye of 
the masses as a curious example of that 
which unsafe revolutionary ideas may 
transform a person into. He belongs to 
no political party, and it would seem that 
his position in his own landresembles that 
of Swinburne in England, that of Bjorn- 
son in Norway, that of Haeckel in 
the German Empire; only, the national 
prejudice being so intense, so large of 
radius, so strong of fiber, the mere com- 
parison leaves in obscurity certain con- 
ditions which constitute the uniqueness 
of the place he occupies. Denmark was 
the country Georg Brandes ardently 
desired intellectually to conquer. He 
tried to bend its pride, to educate its 
conscience, tomitigateits bias. As to how 
much he failed of, or succeeded in, only 
posterity will be able to offer conclusive 
testimony. It is a general statement to 
declare that Denmark of the present is 
no more his than was the Denmark of 
1864. This, however, does not prove 
that his influence on the culture of the 
country has been naught. On the con- 
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trary, his was the force that in a time of 
spiritual laxity roused the consciousness 
of a whole people. 

There has been during the last thirty 
years no movement, ethical, zsthetical, 
political, or social, with the rise or devel- 
opment of which Georg Brandes has not 
in some degree been associated. 

But if it be contended that the Danish 
nation has failed to understand him, 
one may with a certain justice raise the 
objection that he has never sufficiently 
caught the spirit of the country of his 
birth. His gentle critics (there are a 
few) smile at his claims of patriotic sen- 
timent, and say that his Jewish blood is 
the source of his great, all-determining 
limitation as a Danish scholar. “He 
doesn’t know us, because he isn’t of the 
clay we were fashioned of. ‘There is 
nothing of our past in the tissues of his 
nature. His ancestors had nothing in 
common with ours; ours are the vikings 
who made chaotic Britain ring with 
terror; his are an expatriated, gregari- 
ous race, cosmopolitan merely because 
they have no country of their own. We 
have amythology subordinate to none in 
nobility and vigorous beauty ; our his- 
tory is that of an independent nation ; 
we accomplished our works of ourselves, 
and no foreigner will be allowed to draw 
us away from the things which the cus- 
tom and usage of centuries have made 
sacred to us.” 

Although no one writes with a better 
pen than he, although he is a public 
speaker of incomparable eloquence, al- 
though as a scholar there is no man in 
Scandinavia more completely qualified 
to enrich the ores of erudition, the en- 
deavor of Georg Brandes has not made 
a favorable appeal to Danish sympathies. 
He says with Zola, The Church is super- 
fluous—annihilate it. And it is a matter 
of truth altogether too imperative to be 
left unsaid that one of his aims has been 
to put an end to the Church as an insti- 
tution, as an organized power, in his own 
country. 

His real friends must be looked for in 
foreign lands—in France, Germany, 
Poland, Russia—even Norway and Swe- 
den. In Denmark, the little group of 
admirers who gather around him are not 
really worthy of enumeration. Like the 
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hero of “An Enemy of the People,” 
Georg Brandes stands alone; but what 
he said at his first address in 1871 he may 
consistently repeat to-day: “I deemed 
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it a duty as well as an honor to defend 
the principles that are mine: my belief 
in the justice of free inquiry and in the 
ultimate victory of free thought.” 


William Crary Brownell 


By Hamilton 


R. William Crary Brownell is a 
M man of such obvious intellect- 
ual integrity, and his methods 
are so searching, that he invites the most 
rigorous appraisal. He has less suavity, 
sympathy, feeling for qualities which are 
often called divination, than Professor 
Dowden ; he is more exact and logical 
in his mental processes than Mr. Georg 
Brandes; and he shares with M. Brune- 
titre the force and energy of mind 
of the French critic, without such 
rigidity of theory. One suspects that 
Mr. Brownell has no theory of criticism 
to establish, and is intent only on telling 
the truth as he sees it. This does not 
mean that he has no general view; it 
means that he endeavors honestly to 
bring his mind into contact with the 
facts in every case. He is a capital 
example of the professional as contrasted 
with the amateur in method and style. 
He has had a careful training here 
and in Europe for the work he has 
done. His contact with journalism was 
long enough to give him a glimpse of 
what may be called “the popular mind,” 
but not long enough to bend him to its 
service. Art and literature have engaged 
his attention from the start, and his 
various volumes illustrate in a very 
interesting way the application of iden- 
tical methods to the study of literature, 
painting, and sculpture. His “ French 
Traits” is distinctly the most illuminat- 
ing interpretation of the French genius 
and character that has appeared, and be- 
longs with the best racial or international 
Studies. The peace societies could not 
do better than to secure the writing of 
such volumes and their wide distribu- 
tion. Modern wars are made possible 
by misapprehensions between peoples, 
and “French Traits” is one of the 
books that explain a race to other races. 


Wright Mabie 


Charles Lamb was once asked if he did 
not hate a certain man who was very 
obnoxious in London at the time. “ How 
can I hate him?” was the reply; “I 
know him.” 

Such a task was congenial to Mr. 
Brownell, not only because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of French character, 
but by the bent of his mind. His work 
as a whole is a striking illustration 
of the maxim of a classical thinker— 


“Neither to laugh nor to cry, but to--—~ 


understand.” Mr. Brownell is bent on 
getting at the truth without evasion or 
tampering. So impersonal is his atti- 
tude, so disinterested his spirit, that he 
could probably write about himself with 
dispassionate clearness of vision and 
unsparing definiteness of statement. But 
that is the very last thing one would 
suspect Mr. Brownell of doing; the im- 
personality of his attitude has bred in 
him a reticence which is a distinct ele- 
ment in the dignity of his mind and 
work, 

Integrity, not only by instinct but by 
training, is the quality which lies at the 
root of all Mr. Brownell’s work; and 
both the honesty of judgment and the 
thoroughness of workmanship of that 
work are forms of the same quality. 
There is no hint of the easy-going ama- 
teur either in Mr. Brownell’s prepara- 
tion or in his execution ; one divines 
the capacity for work, the passion for 
getting at the fact, which lie behind his 
expression in every form, and which are 
not common in American writing. His 
power of concentration is shown in the 
penetration of his thought, his grasp of 
his theme, his ability to hold it before 
his mind until he has resolved it, so to 
speak, into its original elements. In 
intellectual force Mr. Brownell may be 
said to hold possibly the first place in 
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American criticism; and the dominance 
of the intellectual quality gives his work 
a distinction which gains by contrast 
with the loose thinking of many of his 
contemporaries. 

In power of analysis the author of 
“ Victorian Prose Masters” is easily 
among the first, if he be not the first, in 
the little group of American critics. A 
good deal is said nowadays about the 
psychological method in literature, and 
three or four novelists rest their claims 
for distinction chiefly on the insight and 
skill with which they disentangle the 
web of character and destiny and trace 
the act back to certain antecedent qual- 
ities in the actor. It is to be noted, in 
the case of Mr. Brownell, that his analy- 
sis concerns itself little with those 
elements in the problem which are ex- 
pressed in delicate shadings, in nice 
distinctions, in subtle balancings, but 
goes directly to the root of the matter, 
and, with less care for details but with 
greater penetration and precision, lays 
bare the ultimate foundations. One 
often rebels against Mr. Brownell’s con- 
clusion and hopes that he has not 
reached the final fact, but the thorough- 
ness of his approach to the matter in 
hand and the precision with which the 
discussion is directed to the critical 
points always give one the unwelcome 
feeling that he may be right. A devout 
lover of Meredith has confessed that 
he never passes Mr, Brownell’s window 
without a desire to assault a critic whose 
spirit seems to him merciless, but that 
he is always halted by the paralyzing 
suspicion that Mr. Brownell may have 
hit the truth after all. 

And the more carefully his criticism is 
read the deeper becomes the conviction 
that Mr. Brownell Aas hit the truth. 
This impression grows as the reader 
perceives how thoroughly the critic has 
kept not only his subject but himself 
in ‘hand. If, occasionally, he allows 
himself a little sport in the way of excur- 
sions from his line of advance, these 
rare side dashes of the mind only em- 
phasize the completeness of the control 
which steadies and directs it. Here, 
again, the integrity of the critic’s mind 
reveals himself; neither theory, which 
many men love more than truth; nor 
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personal liking, which, in the minds 
of many critics, runs parallel with the 
principles of criticism ; nor the passion 
for saying the brilliant thing, for a dis- 
play of dexterity either in thought or 
phrase, which assails the expert every- 
where, deflects this writer from his de- 
termination to do, not only with all his 
heart, but with all his mind, the work 
to which he has set his hand. 

Last summer Mr. James published, in 
an English Review, an elaborate study 
of D’Annunzio. It was very long, very 
interesting, full of those nice shadings 
of expression, those delicate nuances 
of definition, of which Mr. James is a 
past-master. It was from several points 
of view a remarkable piece of writing ; 
but as a piece of criticism its impor- 
tance lay in the last three or four pages. 
In Mr. Brownell’s discussion of “‘ George 
Meredith,” for instance, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a paragraph that does not 
bear directly on the matter in hand and 
is not essential to a complete statement 
of conclusions. 

It is impossible in this brief comment 
to characterize the books that have come 
from Mr. Brownell’s hand—the “ French 
Traits,’ the illuminating studies in French 
art, and the clear, searching discussions 
of the principles of art and of criticism 
which have appeared from time to time 
in various forms; it is only possible to 
point out certain qualities which give 
Mr. Brownell’s work character. Per- 
haps that word best reveals the secret 
of that work—its solidity, unity, power. 
For Mr. Brownell has a view of life 
that makes adequate room for the mani- 
festation of the human spirit which 
we call art; he holds the man and the 
work together and relates both to an 
order in things which is not superficially 
ethical, but which involves the relation 
of art to life at the root, and is so deeply 
moralized that every work of art counts 
as a vital fact in the life of a race, and 
is the deposit and exposition of forces 
both cosmical and personal. His method 
is clear, logical, analytical; his diction 
exact, with a didactic tendency. 

The characteristic qualities of Mr. 
Brownell’s criticism are intellectual in- 
tegrity, intelligence, firmness of grasp, 
and dispassionateness of spirit ; in these 
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qualities are also to be found hints of 
his limitations. One feels in his work 
at times a certain lack of sympathy and 
a dominance of the purely critical over 
the esthetic. Mr. Brownell is a very 
competent writer on art subjects, but 
there are places where one suspects that 
his insight would have been more pene- 
trating, or, in any event, his statement 
more convincing, if his feeling had been 
a little warmer and more pervasive. It 
is a suggestive fact that in many works 
of art of a very high order the intellect- 
ual element is secondary; the primary 
qualities are vitality, power of emotion, 
depth of motive. And it may be sus- 
pected that in the criticism which be- 
comes literature there must be a large 
infusion of these qualities. In style, too, 


Ferdinand 
By Th. 
Translated by 
L: an age which is par excellence the 


age of criticism, and in a country 

where this form of literature flour- 
ishes with more brilliance than elsewhere, 
it may come to many people with some- 
thing of surprise when we say that M. 
Brunetiére ranks to-day not only as the 
first critic (such a statement would hardly 
cover the ground), but as the ov/y critic 
of France. It is not our intention here 
to undervalue the gifts of other writers— 
the charm, the delicacy, the grace, evi- 
denced, for instance, in the imitators of 
Sainte-Beuve, who dexterously skim the 
cream of a work here and there and 
dish up for us its quintessence; nor 
do we wish to deduct in the slightest 
from the talent of some dilettantes who, 
in a spirit of delightful conversation, 
entertain us with their personal feeling 
about men and things; still we must 
nevertheless make a distinction and place 
above all else what has been often called 
in a tone of disparagement the stern, 
inflexible literary principles of M. Brune- 
titre. A philosopher and a historian, 
he puts the stamp of nobility on every- 
thing he touches, but he is never lacking 
in vitality or suggestiveness ; and what- 
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the striving for exactness, for logical 
completeness of exposition, so to speak, 
sometimes carries Mr. Brownell’s critical 
work into the field of psychological defi- 
nition; it lacks euphony and ease. . 
These are, however, the defects of a 
writer whose qualities have been com- 
mon at no period of American writing, 
and whose steadfast adherence to his 
own standards and loyalty to methods 
which are exacting alike of the thought 
of the writer and of the reader are of 
great importance in this day of quick 
writing and printing. Mr. Brownell’s 
work covers less ground and is less 
comprehensive than the work of some 
of his contemporaries beyond the sea, 
but in intellectual force, acuteness, and 
grasp he ranks with the best of them. 


Brunetiére 


Bentzon 
Anna Knight 


ever else he may or may not do, he 
makes us ¢iink, a gift more rare than the 
ability to instruct. 

M. Brunetitre is not afflicted with 
that vanity which leads one to impose 
his views on others; his aim is rather 
to give the impetus to a rich and varied 
discussion. Neither does he seek to 
please. The Truth alone concerns him. 
Ardently and unswervingly he pursues 
her, uninfluenced alike by reputations 
already made or by public opinion, and 
ever carefully on guard against any 
prejudice aroused by his private prefer- 
ences, never talking of himself, and 
quite free from that camaraderie which in 
many cases may hamper judgment. Has 
he spoken freely even of a king among 
poets like Victor Hugo, it is because his 
enthusiasm never blinds him to any 
shortcomings, and because he feels he 
must, with resolute hand, separate the 
chaff from the wheat. Has he been 
somewhat severe with the amusing and 
inoffensive Labiche, it is because he 
cannot bear to hear shortsighted people 
compare him with Moliére. Baudelaire 
has found him merciless. Never would 
he sanction the serving up of odious 
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maladies and a miscellaneous confusion 
of the mystic and the sensual under the 
pretext of symbolism. His zstheticism 
is reinforced by an unswerving ethical 
code. His originality, too, is of a fresh- 
ness and a daring not often equaled. 
For all that, he is capable of the 
keenest sympathy, even for certain of 
his contemporaries. Does he not highly 
appreciate Loti and Daudet, Bourget 
and Vogiié? Was it not he who dis- 
covered Paul Hervieu? But he would 
count it against us if we were to point 
out all his likes and dislikes; his aim 
is that all should know that he always 
subjects his preferences to rigorous 
discipline. His decisions undergo, one 
might say, mathematical analysis. To 
prove this it is but necessary to read 
his “Manual of French Literature,” 
founded on the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. This method of applying the 
laws of evolution to literature is a god- 
send to M. Brunetiére, a support on which 
he has rested for twenty-five years, and 
nowhere has this theory yielded better 
results than in the above-mentioned 
book. Init he points out the origin and 
the principle of literary revolutions ; 
the influence of one work on another, 
stronger even than the influence of race 
and of manner. He disproves the be- 
lief, commonly held, that the history of 
literature is simply the history of cus- 
toms, and makes use of an ingenious 
division of time by epochs, replacing the 
ancient division by centuries and by 
species. Never, of course, does he over- 
look the transitional epochs which seem 
to exist in the history of literature, 
exactly as they exist in physiology and 
geology. He brings home to us in this 
way the kind of “genealogical law” 
which may be detected in works of art, 
none becoming a definite creation until 
different minds have successively tried 
to shape it. But what a wealth of eru- 
dition, what a surety of judgment, are 
necessary to handle such a method of 
investigation! It behooves the reader to 
peruse the “ Manual ” carefully, for every 
word counts, and the various divisions, 
each important in itself, are skillfully 
proportioned to the real worth of each 
work successively examined. M. Brune- 
titre imagines the laying out ot a geo- 
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graphical map (a very big one), the jux- 
taposition of the different parts and 
their relation to one another being taken 
into account. The wonder is that such 
a system, methodically carried out, does 
not result in a certain dryness, or even 
pedantry, but such is not the case; the 
extraordinary vitality with which this 
critic is endowed throbs and shines out 
in every page of his book. What he 
presented to the world as a simple man- 
ual—an aid to the memory—is really a 
masterpiece, worthy to be considered as 
a model in all countries. 

M. Brunetiére has to his credit some 
twenty volumes, studies and essays, all 
founded on the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to lyric poetry, the theater, 
fiction, etc. These works will live, 
and they will be referred to even by 
those who may not allow themselves to 
be convinced. We will not pretend, 
however, that in considering contempo- 
rary literature M. Brunetiére does not 
at times allow passion to carry him away; 
but never does the fighting nature of 
the man, which is mingled in him with 
the mind of the logician, lead him to 
direct against individuals the powerful 
weapons which he hurls so energetically 
against tendencies and ideas. One never 
finds in him a trace of that pitiless wit 
which some other critics, who have the 
reputation of being far less aggress- 
ive than he is, make use of without 
scruple. This does not imply that he is 
lacking in wit; his style is epigrammati- 
cal, paradoxical, evidencing mastery of 
all resources, and bordering sometimes 
on humor—almost the grim humor of 
the Puritans—and always directed with 
an ardor and impetuosity fatal in its 
directness. What he scorns, however, is 
the use of insidious and veiled attacks. 

The more one reads M. Brunetiére 
the more one is aware that he has met 
with great injustice from that portion of 
the public who do not take the trouble to 
understand although they may be com- 
pelled to respect him. Those who called 
him to account for his expressive de- 
nunciation of “he bankruptcy of science 
did not care evidently to enter into his 
meaning, that through science alone it is 
impossible to realize all our hopes and 
satisfy all our ideals, as is promised by 
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some who advocate, not only the welcome 
reign of science, but the reign of science 
on the ruins of everything else. He has 
also been reproached because of the war 
which he has waged against a certain 
form of realism, these accusers com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that his maxim 
has ever been, “ Art is nothing unless it 
be an exact imitation of nature.” Backed 
by this view, he is free to deplore in 
Zola the lack of common cleanliness, and 
to point out to Flaubert that the picture 
of a pathological case, however exact and 
true to life the picture may be, although 
a masterpiece in its way, may still not 
be worthy to be called a masterpiece of 
the highest rank. Speak to him of 
George Eliot’s realism, and he will in- 
dorse it without reservation, because in 
addition to realism there is also in her 
novels sociology,ethics—something quite 
different from the bare, brutal representa- 
tion of the seamy side of life, stripped of 
all beauty, and yet complaisantly set forth 
as an example of the theory of “art for 
art’s sake.” M. Brunetitre does not 
deny having moral prejudices; that is 
to say, the words conscience, duty, free 
will, have for him great significance ; 
and in the midst of the flood of sensual- 
ity and bad taste which grows stronger 
every day, it is fortunate that this is so. 
He is the recognized leader of a repress- 
ive movement, and, like Kipling, M. 
Brunetiére is an earnest advocate of 
energy, though his concern is with other 
than physical energy. Noone has done 
more than he has done in setting aright 
the soul of French literature and main- 
taining its high standards in spite of the 
manifold causesconspiring to bear it down. 

That he is at times more positive and 
absolute than may be necessary is doubt- 
less true, but it is the privilege of a re- 
former to be positive and absolute; and 
skepticism, more or less agreeable, has 
now become so much a matter of course 
that we are grateful to him for taking a 
stand against it. However, no aspect 
of the spiritual life of his time is unknown 
to him. He is himself even strongly 
imbued with pessimism, but it is what 
one might call heroic pessimism, and 
this he justifies as a fault which may be 
turned to good use, since it is that which 
really stands for the principle of change 
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—action, in other words; his scorn is 
rather directed against the helplessness 
which is the result of weak and inter- 
mittent despair. There are those of our 
own century who pretend to have in- 
vented pessimism; yet Pascal and Racine 
themselves achieved it long before; and 
right here it must be said that much 
of that which M. Brunetiére excels in dis- 
covering in these men of the seventeenth 
century, which he prefers to all others, 
comes home very close to us in our time. 

Where can one find anything fresher 
and more up to date than his observa- 
tions on the epoch which marked the 
nationalization of French literature, 
when, in a passionate desire for free- 
dom, it cast off foreign influences and 
broke away from the ancient Greek and 
Latin forms in which the racial charac- 
teristics could but imperfectly assert 
themselves? Perhaps to a foreigner, 
inadequately informed, our seventeenth 
century may seem to offer nothing more 
than a picture of the formal flower-beds 
and straight-edged walks of the majestic 
garden at Versailles; but he will be 
convinced of his error if he will but turn 
a listening ear to M. Brunetiére’s teach- 
ing. It was in the seventeenth century 
that the great lights of literature first 
sought to elevate popular taste to their 
level instead of disdaining the approba- 
tion of the people; and so, little by little, 
French literature has become socialistic, 
has sought to include all humanity “ by 
expressing in a universal language truths 
that concern all mankind.” M. Brune- 
tire links himself with the seventeenth 
century by his taste for general ideas, 
clearness in thought, speech, and style, 
imperturbable good sense, and all the 
personal qualities which make up what 
was known in the time of La Bruyére as 
an honest man. He is also a Catholic, 
following in the steps of Bossuet; and 
his religion comes chiefly from his being 
essentially liberal. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we borrowfrom him a paradox. 
Liberalism in France has shifted about. 
To-day the sectarian spirit seems to 
manifest itself on the side of what but a 
short time ago was the side of freethought. 
Never led astray by mere words, M. 
Brunetitre would not allow himself to 
be duped in this matter. Furthermore, 
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he despises dilettanteism in religion as in 
everything else, and positively rejects 
certain compromises which have the 
tendency to reduce Christianity to the 
rank of philosophy, pure and simple. 
But we have not been able to discover 
that his most pronounced religious convic- 
tions, whatever they may be, have ever 
influenced his judgments as a critic, or 
that it has ever been shown that it was asa 
Catholic he judged Voltaire or Rousseau. 

Not long ago some one who has been 
intimately acquainted with George Eliot 
was asked what Church George Eliot 
would have chosen for herself had she 
been sentenced to make a choice, and the 
answer came without the slightest hesita- 
tion, ‘“ The Catholic Church, because it is 
the most logical.” Soin the Catholicism 
of M. Brunetiére logic plays an important 
part, as do also the love of order, of 
authority, respect for French traditions, 
the ancient treasure-house of which he 
endeavors to preserve intact, while hop- 
ing that it will continually be enriched. 
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In this way he may be justly called 
classical, and yet for all that he is none 
the less liberal-minded, an open oppo- 
nent of all cowardly concessions as of 
all narrow prejudices. His power lies 
in his complete disinterestedness. A 
man who asks for nothing but freedom 
of speech, who does not allow himself 
to be engulfed by any special coterie, 
is certainly one who deserves to be 
heard; and M. Brunetiére is heard. 
However strictly conservative he may 
be when it isa question of preserving 
intact our national heritage, many cen- 
turies old, he opens wide a hospitable 
door in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
over which he rules, to the best that 
any other country may have to offer. 
Americans, whom he visited with so 
much intelligent sympathy, and for 


whom he always expresses such friendly 
feelings, recognized in him an incom- 
parable lecturer ; and they will be able 
to bear witness to this fact without fur- 
ther reminder. 





Late Knowledge 


By John White Chadwick 


Lifting mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
My help doth come through the long summer days, 
They throng enfolded with the silvery haze 

Which seems more spirit than a thing of sense; 

And lo, a wonder!—that they borrow thence 
Clearness of outline: not the day-star’s rays, 
Illusion spoiling with their ruthless blaze, 

So fix each hill, sharp, separate, immense. 


And when to my death-hallowed friends there clings 
A tender mist of unavailing tears, 
That trembling veil such revelation brings 
As never life’s full glare: straightway appears 
Divinely clear, seen in that softened light, 
What life’s hard blaze had hidden from my sight. 
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a |HE good old times when the books of a season could be put on a 
library table and examined at leisure have gone with the stage- 
coach, the saddle-bag, and the warming-pan. The magnitude and 
range of the publications of an autumn almost defy classification, 
and must be divided and subdivided in order to insure competent 
examination. It is a serious business which confronts the critic of 
serious intention when he faces a pile of biographies as high as the 
mantel, a group of books of essays which crowd an ample shelf, a stock of novels 
which make a library of decent size. There is still a profession of writing, and 
there is a considerable group of men who practice it with high-minded devotion 
and skill; there is also a trade of writing, and there is a crowd of men and women 
who carry it on with calculating shrewdness and prolific energy. The task of the 
wise reader and the intelligent critic is to discriminate between the book that grew 
out of insight, experience, and cnviction, and the book that was manufactured for 
ready sale. 

The writing of books is no longer in the hands of a few scholars addressing 
a small constituency of scholars; it is the profession of a small group of men and 
women elected by natural gifts to think as the wise think but to speak the universal 
language. This change of appeal from the suffrages of a class to the suffrages of 
all intelligent people, from an aristocracy to a democracy of readers, has made the 
opportunity for the demagogue in writing—the man who flatters by clothing com- 
monplaces in a raiment of impressive words, or who thrills, as the cheap play- 
wrights of Shakespeare’s time thrilled their auditors, by imitation lightning and 
sheet-iron thunder, or who puts on magisterial robes, after the manner of the 
soothsayers, fortune-tellers, and quacks in all ages, and sells a cheap and shallow 
wisdom at popular prices. 

The good and the bad have always thriven together in the same soil, and the 
wise reader will not turn his back on the books of a season because so many of 
them are manufactured and so few of them are born of that divine compulsion 
which has sent great works into the world in every generation. Real books are 
still written, even if great books do not appear twice a year in an orderly succes- 
sion ; and the wise reader will invite these books to become his companions, for 
we need the companionship of the wise in our own age quite as much as the 
fellowship of the great spirits of the past. 
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HE novels of the season are many 
and as various in degrees of 
excellence as in choice of sub- 
jects. The fact that the writing of fiction 
has become a trade with those who have 
acquired facility of composition without 
literary feeling or the conscience of the 
artist grows more apparent every spring 
and fall, when “ goods in this line” are 
put forth in great quantities to meet the 
“ demands of the market.” ‘That market 
is a prodigal but capricious consumer, 
with an apparently inexhaustible supply 
of inexperience ; beguiled by cheap and 
pretentious humbug, and a prey to vulgar 
impositions of many kinds. It is subject 
to a curious kind of vertigo, and loses all 
consciousness of literary values on the 
slightest provocation ; it is also subject 
to waves of emotion, and is swept off its 
feet by the fashion of the hour, the fad 
of the moment. Let its attention be 
arrested by two or three really good 
semi-historical novels, and the “ mar- 
ket ” will take nothing for months but 
stories of a historical nature, and will 
be speedily glutted with cheap goods 
made by the piece and sold by the 
yard. Let two or three good dialect 
stories appear, and straightway the 
‘‘ market” speaks only dialects. Let the 
good man succumbing to a great tempta- 
tion be the theme of a powerful novel, 
and within two months the “ market ” 
will resound with the crash of falling 
virtue. Success in any kind of fiction 
secured by the real writer is instantly 
imitated by the commercial writers who 
study the market and make the goods in 
demand at the moment. 

All this is true, and explains and con- 
demns a multitude of stories; but it is 


not the whole truth. In every season 
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there are a few stories of high excel- 
lence, and many that are honestly and 
well written. Works of genius are rare 
in any period, but works of talent have 
become very numerous; and the average 
of excellence in writing was never so 
high as at present. The tone of Amer- 
ican fiction of the better class remains 
thoroughly sane and wholesome. So 
far the fiction of the decadent school 
has had little effect on American writers, 
and there are no signs that its prin- 
ciples, and methods are gaining ground. 
There is a growing reaction against 
its nudities and brutalities in Europe, 
and the period of contagion seems to 
have been safely passed by this coun- 
try. It is an open question whether 
art does not lose far more than it 
gains by casting aside that reticence 
with which nature herself heightens her 
effects and touches her mysteries with 
spiritual suggestiveness ; it is quite cer- 
tain that life gains greatly in sweetness 
and sanity and real strength by respect- 
ing the privacy of certain aspects of 
experience and by steadily refusing to 
accept the authority of morbid expe- 
rience. 

Foremost among the serious and sin- 
cere novels of the season must be placed 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s “ The Common 
Lot,” which has appeared serially dur- 
ing the present year in the pages of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” and upon which 
The Outlook has made editorial com- 
ment. Mr. Herrick is a young man, a 
graduate of Harvard, and a member of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
He is coming to his own by the good, 
old-fashioned way of thorough appren- 
ticeship. His earlier novels, ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel of Freedom,” “The Web of Life,” 

















“The Real World,” were not widely 
read, but were full of first-hand observa- 
tion and of genuine feeling for the reali- 
ties of life. Two short stories, “ The 
Man Who Wins” and “Their Child,” 
showed a grim determination to face 
the facts of life without flinching and to 
tell the truth about them without evasion. 
In all these books there was a sense of 
artistic responsibility and a thorough- 
ness of workmanship which revealed the 
temper and training of the man of letters 
as contrasted with the haste and care- 
lessness of the throng of “incurable 
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*“ The 


write fiction. 
Common Lot ” (Macmillan) touches the 
life of to-day in this country with the 
steady, relentless, healing hand of the 
surgeon who will not be misled by the 
desire to please or the temptation to 


amateurs ” who 


conform. There is no “ playing to the 
galleries” in it; it is sincere, honest, 
thorough work from cover to cover. 
The place of action is Chicago; the 
chief actors, a capable but morally im- 
mature young architect and his clear- 
sighted, high-minded, noble-hearted wife ; 


the motive, the corrupting power of the 
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passion for making money rapidly, the 
moral disintegration involved in accept- 
ance of commercial standards instead of 
eternal principles, the blighting of the 
art impulse by the desire to “get on.” 
The story includes a wide range of char- 
acter and presents a study of social con- 
ditions which for uncompromising fidel- 
ity to fact and distinctness of insight 
has few companion pieces in American 
fiction. The sense of moral values is 
keen and true throughout, and in this 
sureness of touch no less than in skill 
in character-drawing is found the artistic 
value of a piece of fiction which is not 
only an achievement but a prophecy. 
*“ The Common Lot” is a deeply inter- 
esting and moving story; somber in the 
decline of character and capacity which 
it records, bracing in the moral recovery 
in which it culminates. 
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Mr. Robert Grant is not 
a writer of force or origi- 
nality, but he is a student 
of social life, who has more 
than once touched certain 
phases of the society of the 
time with a firm and caustic 
hand; he is a trained writer 
with a genuine respect for 
his art, and he has a good 
deal of literary skill. In “Un- 
leavened Bread” he showed 
uncommon clearness and de- 
finiteness of insight, a sound 
sense of moral values, and 
skill at once delicate and 
firm in character-drawing ; 
the story belongs with the 
best dramatic studies of cur- 
rent social conditions. “The 
Undercurrent ” (Scribner) 
has the same sincerity of 
spirit, the same seriousness 
of purpose. It is the most 
careful and thoroughgoing 
study of the divorce ques- 
tion yet made by an Ameri- 
can novelist. The scene of 
action is a thriving New 
England town, and the main 
current of the story is fed 
by two or three contributory 
rivulets which flow from the 
same source—theconception 
of marriage as a contract to 
be dissolved whenever either party begins 
to feel its obligations too onerous or tire- 
some. The complexities and perplexities 
of free-and-easy divorce are dramatically 
aeveloped as the plot develops, and the 
essential immorality of the loose and 
shallow conception of marriage clearly 
brought out. Mr. Grant states the 
three positions on the divorce question 
clearly and at length; there is, in fact, 
too much discussion in the story for the 
highest dramatic effectiveness. He states 
also his own position, which lies between 
the two extremes, with a leaning towards 
breadth rather than rigidity of construc- 
tion of the marriage bond. He protests 
against the lack of uniformity in State 
legislation on this subject, but he marries 
his hero to a woman who has secured 
a divorce on the ground of desertion. 
The attitude of the story will satisfy 
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neither those who hold that marriage is 
indissoluble or dissoluble for one cause 
only, nor those who hold that it is a 
purely civil contract dissoluble at the 
convenience of either party upon proper 
or improper notice; it does not rise 
quite to the height of a really great sub- 
ject. As a novel it is a very capable 
piece of work—sincere, serious, and 
carefully worked out. 

It is a very pretty and an entirely char- 
acteristic coil in which Mr. Henry James 
involves five people chiefly in “ The 
Golden Bowl” (Scribner), and he fills 
two volumes in a subtle, complicated, 
and sinuous endeavor to extricate them 
from a mesh which no hand less adroit 
can have woven about them. The story 
is in Mr. James’s later manner—the 
manner of “ The Wings of the Dove;” a 
manner charged, it need hardly be said, 
with the fullest subtleties of 
the literary art, mastered by 
infinite patience and prac- 
ticed with consummate skill 
—a skill compounded of rare 
psychological insight and of 
extraordinary feeling for the 
values of words. Indeed, the 
story may be best described 
as astudyin values—Italian, 
American, and English. Mr. 
James divines those mani- 
fold differences of inheri- 
tance, religion, and training 
which are the most deep- 
going and perplexing results 
of long periods of diverse 
history; and what he divines 
with marvelous keenness he 
records with kindred skill. 
As a piece of artistic work 
“ The Golden Bowl” is a 
marvel of subtle adroitness ; 
it deserves to be ranked with 
those achievements which lie 
within the reach of the mas- 
ter craftsman alone. Asa 
piece of fiction, as a work of 
literature pure and simple, it 
has grave defects; it is too 
circuitous, too heavily laden 
with description, comment, 
and suggestion; the analysis | 
is carried so far and pressed 
so hard that thecurrent ofthe 
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story is hindered and the larger lines are 
lost in a mass of detail. The reader feels 
at times as if he were in the labyrinth at 
Hampton Court; he knows that he can be 
seen from the little tower and heard if 
he calls, that the big, real world is but a 
few steps distant ; but he is bewildering- 
ly aware also that he may not escape 
into the open for hours. And yet Mr. 
James can write such English as this: 
“Tt had been a turning of the page of 
the book of life—as if a leaf long inert 
had moved at a touch, and, eagerly re- 
versed, had made such a stir of the air 
as had sent up into his face the very 
breath of the Golden Isles.” 

Mr. Nelson Lloyd is a new writer 
and a very promising one. His story, 
“The Soldier of the Valley” (Scrib- 
ner), which has appeared in the pages 
of “ Scribner’s Magazine,” is as delight- 
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ful a piece of fiction as American read- 
ers have had in their hands for a long 
time past. The scene of action is a 
valley in southern Pennsylvania, and 
its chief actor a young man who returns 
from the campaign in Cuba a cripple, 
is received as a hero by the people of 
the valley, and, after a brief and elusive 
romance, settles down to the quiet life 
of a country schoolmaster, with his open 
fire, his books, his dogs, and the com- 
panionship of the hills. There is no 
plot and the materials are slight; but 
there is charm, humor, poetry, in the tell- 
ing. The book comes very near being 
literature, so individual is its quality, so 
free, light, and flexible its style. The quiet- 
ness and homeliness of its subject matter 
and background give it not only a re 
freshing restfulness, but distinctness and 
charm to its illustration of the quiet life. 
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Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s “ The Flower 
of Youth” (Harper) is also a story of 
sentiment, developed without any press- 
ure from events, and depending for its 
interest largely on the skill and charm 
with which the idealism of romantic love 
is conveyed. Itis the record of the love 
of a man for his wife, against a back- 
ground of conditions removed only by 
a shade from poverty. Itis in the vein of 
“ Prue and I” and “ The Reveries of a 
Bachelor,” and may be regarded as their 
most recent analogue. The manner is 
gay, humorous, but full of latent tender- 
ness, and that wholesome sweetness of 
nature which has made Mr. Gilson’s in- 
terpretations of childhood so appealing. 

The reader is aware of a change of 
surroundings but hardly of tone when he 
lays down these charming stories and 
opens “The House of Fulfillment ” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), by 
the writer who calls herself 
George Madden Martin, and 
whose biography of “ Emmy 
Lou ” was so widely read last 
year for its naive freshness, its 
quaint and homely humor, the 
touch of the immortal fresh- 
ness of childhood init. In 
the later story there are 
some very interesting chil- 
dren whose imaginations are 
as active as their bodies, and 
two or three older people 
whose capacity for romance 
has not been exhausted and 
who make the hardness and 
frivolity of some of their com- 
panions more oppressive. The 
story is a romance somewhat 
loosely constructed and, in 
places, loosely written; there 
are touches of immaturity in 
it; itis, however, a fresh, un- 
hackneyed piece of work, both 
interesting and promising. 

Miss Anne D. Sedgwick’s 
“ Paths of Judgement” (Cen- 
tury Company), on the other 
hand, is a highly sophisticated 
study of character, subtle, 
searching, and full of touches 
at once firm and delicate on 
the complexities of life. Miss 
Sedgwick is quite as much at 
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ease in using the psychologi- 
cal method as Mrs. Wharton, 
and she gives one the feeling 
of owing more to nature and 
less to training than the 
author of “The Valley of 
Decision.” Her precision, 
definiteness of analysis, and 
quiet air of authority are 
unusual in so young a writer, 
and her dramatic feeling is 
deeper and more pervasive 
than her power of analysis 
and ethical insight. There 
are four leading characters 
in this story, and they are 
sharply differentiated from 
one another by the most del- 
icate adjustments of action 
to character, the clearest un- 
folding of individuality in the 
most elusive as well as the 
most obvious ways, the firm- 
est working out of character 
in destiny. Under the charm 
and refinement of this book, 
the old truth that what a man 
sows he shall also reap is 
revealed in experience with 
searching skill. ‘ Paths of 
Judgement” is an exceptional 
story, alike in the high quality 
of its insight, the dramatic 
element which pervades it, 
and the deftness and exact- 
ness of its style. It will add to the 
author’s reputation. 

The same fidelity to the fact of ex- 
perience is found in Miss Edith Rickert’s 
new story, “ The Reaper ” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), but the materials of the 
story are more homely and the method 
simpler and broader. A story told with 
more color and feeling is not likely to 
come into any reader’s hands this sea- 
son; it is a thousand miles away from 
the hardness and dryness of the de- 
terioration of life under the spell of 
commercialism as interpreted in ‘ The 
Common Lot.” The story has its being 
in the Shetland Islands, and its chief 
actors are of the old Norse blood with a 
little infusion of the Scotch. The hero 
of the story is one of those silent poets 
who appear from time to time among all 
peoples and who are most numerous in 
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the races which feed in childhood on 
the stories of heroic ancestors. Terval 
Saemundson is related by his imagina- 
tion to those virile Norsemen who made 
the Sagas and dared the fury of the 
northern seas; but he has the steadi- 
ness of spirit, the capacity for self-sacri- 
fice, of the most patient plodder in the 
fields. His dreams are realized in the 
end not by adventure and sharing in 
great deeds, but in the peaceful fruit of 
long self-forgetfulness. The story is 
beautiful in its simplicity of motive, the 
wealth of emotion and humor in quiet 
and homely lives which it reveals, the 
extraordinary feeling for nature which 
steeps it in poetry. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s “ Youth of 
Washington ” (Century Company) does 
not belong with fiction in form or in 
material; but it may very properly 
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be classed with § 
works of imag- 
ination. Dr. Mit- 
chell has done | 
many _ difficult © 
things well, but | 
nothing which he 
hasattempted has | 
presented greater | 
difficulties than | 
the endeavor to 
make Washing- | ~ 
ton tell his own | 
story in such a 
way as to convey 
a clear impres- 
sion of his tem- | 
perament and - 
character. This 
quasi - autobiog- 
raphy may be 
open to criticism 
at some points, 
but its interest 
is undeniable, 
and it carries 
conviction with 
it chapter by 
chapter. The 
reader is _ per- 
suaded that if Washington had kept a 
record of his youth it would have tallied 
very closely with this record. The direct- 
ness of the style, the modesty of nature 
combined with great firmness, the innate 
dignity of character, the exacting sense 
of duty, the lack of imagination—these 
traits and qualities are not labeled and 
enumerated; they are wrought into the 
style. It is the apparently unconscious 
revelation of himself by Washington 
which gives this unique work its value 
andits distinction ; for ** The Youth of 
Washington” is an achievement which 
lay within reach only of a man with a 
touch of the divining power of genius. 
Mr. Crawford has a genius for story- 
telling. Nature has endowed him with 
an imagination of inexhaustible fertility 
and with the constructive faculty as well. 
He always has a plot in his mind, and 
he has become an expert craftsman. He 
has written so much that the unusual 
quality of his work as a teller of stories 
is often overlooked by people who take it 
for granted that he is simply an extraor- 
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dinarily clever 
literary mechan- 
ic. “ Whosoever 
Shall Offend” 
(Macmillan) is a 
fresh example of 
his fertility of 
resource. This is 
an old-fashioned 
romance of love 
and crime, but 
there is nothing 
mechanical about 
it; it gives us no 
sense of weari- 
ness on the part 
of the writer. On 
the contrary, it is 
fresh in invention 
and __— treatment, 
and conveys an 
impression of re- 
serves which 
have not been 
drawn upon. 
Those who know 
Mr. Crawford 
know that he has 
a capital of plots 
and characters in 
his memory which he could not exhaust 
in a century. This is also a Roman 
story, but it is as unlike the Roman 
stories that have preceded it as if it came 
from another hand. It is a graphic, 
dramatic story of novel plot and of great 
interest. 

“The Affair at the Inn ” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is the joint work of three 
friends, but the stamp of Mrs. Riggs’s 
freshness of invention and gayety of 
mood pervade it to such a degree as 
almost to justify those skeptics who 
hinted, in the beginning, that collabora- 
tion was only a skillful device. It is, 
however, a joint product of Scotch and 
American brains, and is so quick and 
bright a piece of international workman- 
ship as to furnish'a wholly new argu- 
ment for the substitution of the rivalries 
of peace for those of war. The scene 
of action is Devonshire; the dramatis 
persone, a quick-witted American girl 
and her much slower-witted mother, 
an attractive Scotch girl, an elderly 
Scotch woman greatly lacking in imag- 
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ination, and a slow, capable, fine-grained 
young Scotchman, whose fate it is to be 
promptly and permanently entangled in 
the meshes of the American girl; the 
deus ex machina is an automobile. Given 
a quiet inn and some good, old-fashioned 
bad weather and the course of events in 
this lively tale can be predicted to a cer- 
tainty ; but the cleverness of the devices, 
the brightness of the talk, the fun that 
runs through this sparkling comedy, can- 
not possibly be foreseen. 

Mr. Howells’s stories vary greatly in 
value and interest, but they are always 
written with the skill of a trained man of 
letters who respects his art and practices 
it for the highest ends. ‘“ The Son of 
Royal Langbrith” (Harper) has more 
movement and incident than most of its 
predecessors. It presents a series of 
complications which may fairly be said 
to constitute a plot, and its central mo- 
tive is a very interesting moral problem 
which is treated with great breadth and 
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intelligence. Royal Langbrith is an 
unscrupulous scoundrel of great business 
ability, who leads a double life, abuses 
his wife, cheats one of his best friends 
out of the rewards of his inventive abil- 
ity and then drives him out of business 
and into the opium habit, gives the town 
in which he lives a library, and diesa 
philanthropist. His son grows up with 
an ideal of his father which becomes the 
dominant note in his life, and his mother 
never has the courage to tell him the 
truth, Many complications result from 
this situation, and the question whether 
evil that is past ought to be revealed is 
very dramatically treated. The style of 
the story is somewhat rough in places, 
as if Mr. Howells were striving to deal 
close at hand with the rugged or homely 
types of character presented ; and the 
novel must be counted one of the strong- 
est pieces of work that has come of late 
years from the hand of one of the most 
accomplished men of letters in America. 
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“The Ladder of Swords ” (Harper) 
lacks something of the brilliancy of 
“ Seats of the Mighty ” and “The Lane 
that Had No Turning,” but it is a char- 
acteristic piece of work—a romance of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, the hero 
and heroine fleeing from the Isle of 
Jersey to the English court, being thrown 
in contact there with Leicester and find- 
ing refuge in the friendship of the 
Queen. The tale is well supplied with in- 
cident, and the interest of the reader is not 
permitted to flag from beginning to end. 
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In “Players and Vaga- 
bonds” (Macmillan) Miss 
Roseboro presents a group 
of studies of actors and 
actresses, with glimpses of 
the world of the stage at close 
range. The stories are of 
very uneven quality, but the 
incidents are out of the com- 
mon, and there is enough of 
the glamour of the stage on 
the men and women who 
figure in them to give the 
book unusual interest. 

Mrs. Thurston’s “ The 
Masquerader ” (Harper) is a 
romance which must be read 
in the spirit in which one 
reads the stories of Dumas; 
that is to say, for the enjoy- 
ment of the tale and the in- 
terest of the plot, without any 
attempt to measure up the 
happenings in the book with 
reality or even with proba- 
bility. The story is some- 
what like “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” in that its chief 
motive is a resemblance be- 
tween two persons so close 
that there is an exchange of 
personalities between them. 
The plot is worked up with 
great skill; for Loder, who 
takes the place of Chilcote, 
has an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself in Parlia- 
ment and makes the most of 
it. The account of his ex- 
periences in the House of 
Commons and his dealing 
with the leader of his party 
is graphic and very interest- 
ing. The story has no moral because 
it lies outside the region of morals, and 
it is absurd to discuss it from the ethi- 
cal point of view; but if it is read as 
one reads the Arabian Nights, it is an 
engrossing piece of work, and its popu- 
larity in England is easily understood. 

In “ Captains of the World” (Macmil- 
lan) Miss Overton has written a vigorous 
novel dealing with the question of the 
labor union; the chief figure being a 
labor union leader, whose general bal- 
ance, dignity, and many admirable qual- 
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ities suggest Mr. John Mitch- 
ell. The point of view of the 
labor unions is presented 
with dramatic force in this 
story, in which the ins and 
outs of a great strike are 
vividly described. 

In “The River’s Chil- 
dren” (Century Company) 
Mrs. Stuart has written a 
tale which has an epical 
quality. It is the story of a 
little girl who disappears in 
the great catastrophe of the 
war, and is brought up by 
two negroes who retain their 
loyalty to her father and 
mother. The scene of the 
tale is the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, and Mrs. Stuart has 
introduced very effectively 
negro songs about the river 
and negro comments upon 
it, some of them strikingly 
imaginative and poetic. The 
story has the charm of humor 
and pathos which never fails 
the author, but it would have 
been strengthened by cutting 
off the ending. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts is so 
very good when he is at his 
best that one almost resents 
his publishing, as he some- 
times does, romances that are 
inferior to his own highest 
attainment. To illustrate: 
“ The Children of the Mist,” 
“The River,” and “Some 
Everyday Folks” (short 
stories of Devonshire life), 
are in the first class—on an 
equality with the work of 
Blackmore or Hardy; “The Golden 
Fetich ” is deplorably bad—cheap melo- 
drama; “The American Prisoner” 
and Mr. Phillpotts’s new story, “The 
Farm of the Dagger,” on the other 
hand, are so strangly compounded of 
his best and his worst that the reader at 
one moment deeply admires, the next 
feels as profound disappointment. “ The 
Farm of the Dagger ” at times has all 
that appreciation of nature, that love of 
subject and chosen countryside, that 
subtle study of character, that racy ren- 
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dering of rustic humor, which put the 
author in the first class of English living 
fiction writers; but at other times the 
melodramatic, the exaggerated, and the 
unnatural are undeniably and unpleas- 
antiy in evidence. Like “The Ameri- 
can Prisoner,” this story tells of the 
great Dartmoor prison, in which not 
only French but American captives were 
confined, and of the escape of an Ameri- 
can prisoner. Despite this partial simi- 
larity in subject and plot, the two books 
differ widely in many ways, and if we 
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cannot place “ The Farm of the Dagger ” 
in the front rank of its author’s literary 
work, it may be said that it has passages 
of somber power and curious glimpses 
of bygone Devonshire customs and tra- 
ditions. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

With “ Manassas” Mr. Upton Sinclair 
enters upon a proposed trilogy of his- 
torical novels dealing with the Civil 
War. Here he covers the period begin- 
ning some years before the John Brown 
raid and ending with the Battle of Bull 
Run (Manassas). The author has evi- 
dently absorbed avidly the more popular 
literature of the subject—by which we 
mean newspaper articles, pamphlets, 
political speeches, the propaganda of 
abolition, the pro-slavery sermons, the 
printed incidents of cruelty, the pub- 
lished evidence of every kind evincing 
the sectional distrust and turbulent feel- 
ing that foreran and foreshadowed a 
bloody war. In the main the view 
offered is that of the extreme anti-slavery 
element in the North—presented, how- 
ever, through the medium of a Southern 
boy who has been led to hate slavery by 
a speech of Frederick Douglass and a 
talk with him, and by some frightful 
cruelties that come under his own obser- 
vation. It should be added that there 
is a sincere attempt, sometimes but not 
always successful, to give the arguments 
and feelings of the Southern better ele- 
ment. The objection may be made that 
a book of this kind has a tendency to 
stir up bad feeling and to revive for- 
gotten animosities. On the other hand, 
no one can deny to it vigor, nota- 
ble ability in “ visualizing” dramatic 
scenes, and a rapid and eager narrative 
style. Many will dislike the book ; few 
will leave it unfinished, once begun. 
(Macmillan.) 

Forcefulness, originality to the point 
of strangeness, thrill in story-interest— 
these are the salient qualities in Mr. 
London’s “ The Sea-Wolf” (Macmillan). 
The book grips the reader’s attention 
at the outset, and holds it unflinchingly to 
theend. An elegant and leisurely literary 
gentleman is thrown into the clutches 
of a brutal and merciless captain of a 
sealing schooner, is made by him to 
perform menial work, helpless to hinder 
the murderous and hateful savagery of 
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this “ sea-wolf,” but is educated through 
events and love to courage, endurance, 
and self-rescue. All this is startlingly 
out of the beaten path of fiction. One 
sickens at the excess of brutality; and 
the closing chapters, in which love, 
escape, and adventure on a lonely seal- 
island are the incidents, form a welcome 
relief. In virile strength the tale (it is 
neither romance nor novel) is perhaps 
superior to any of the author’s previous 
work, but in art and in what we call, for 
lack of a better word, “ atmosphere,” it 
is by no means on a level with “ The 
Call of the Wild.” Wolf Larsen, who 
unites in a singular fashion the wild 
viciousness of an ugly animal that 
hates its kind with a passion for study 
and reading, who in one hour kills or 
horribly maltreats an inferior and in the 
next discusses Browning or Herbert 
Spencer, is a character that interests 
but does not convince. One feels that 
Wolf lives, and can live, only in the 
author’s brain ; his reality as a creation 
never impresses itself on the imagina- 
tion ; the dog in “ The Call of the Wild” 
is vastly more real and even human than 
this paradoxical monstrosity. 

In “ Christmas Eve on Lonesome ” 
(Scribner) Mr. John Fox, Jr., gathers 
up several of his best tales about the 
Kentucky monntaineers. No one ‘has 
better appreciated the romantic and 
dramatic aspects of the mountain life 
than Mr. Fox. These stories are in- 
tensely human. A word should be said 
as to the real beauty of the color illustra- 
tions, which, with the attractive cover, 
make the volume a worthy holiday gift. 

Readers of The Outlook need no 
introduction to Mr. Stewart Edward 
White’s “ The Mountains.” In this and 
its companion, ‘“‘The Forest” (both 
written expressly for serial publication 
in The Outlook), Mr. White may be said 
to have hit upon a new type of book— 
one that lies on the line between fiction 
and narrative, that combines the inter- 
est of actual personal adventure with the 
attraction of humor and character as 
usually brought out in fiction. The 
latter element is seen at its best, for 
instance, in the capital chapter on “‘ The 
Tenderfoot,” and that on “ Cowboys.” 
The journey in California that led to 
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this book was over hard trails and almost 
unexplored regions. Mr. White not only 
puts life and dash into his record of 
incident and achievement, he tells also 
“how to do it”—to equip a party, to 
camp and cook intelligently, to manage 
and load horses and mules, to fish and 
hunt. Moreover, no one can doubt his 
love for nature and perception of the 
beauty and poetry of out-of-doors who 
will read his chapter, ‘“‘ The Lure of the 
Trail.” In short, the book is manly, 
instructive, and entertaining. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 

Mr. Kipling’s latest book of tales may 
not be, as a whole, his very best, but it 
contains one example, at least, of his 
finest writing—the tender and delicately 
written story of the ghost-children called 
“They.” This is in a vein rarely used 
by the author in the past—the nearest 
approach to it that one thinks of is 
“The Brushwood Boy ”—but we hope he 
may more often employ it in the future, if 
only as a charming contrast to his more 
abrupt and rough-and-ready (brutal, 
some call it) method, exemplified here 
by his stories of the British navy, some 
of which are almost cryptic in their 
indirectness, and compare far from favor- 
ably in humor and force with “ Soldiers 
Three,” to which they in a way form a 
counterpart. There are also tales of 
the Boer War, and a not-before-printed 
chapter, “The Army of a Dream,” in 
both of which Mr. Kipling is admonitory, 
ironical, and a bit patronizing. “ Traffics 
and Discoveries” is the apt title of the 
book, which is published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and appears simultaneously 
in the collective “ Outward Bound ” edi- 
tion of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Like Miss Rickert, whose Shetland 
Island romance is spoken of elsewhere in 
this article, Mr. Norman Duncan has a 
fine and true sense of the mystery and po- 
etry of the sea. His formerly published 
stories have shown also a genuine, ear- 
nest interest in humanity, warm sym- 
pathy with suffering and courage, and 
ability to clothe his thoughts and fancies 
in graceful literary dress. ‘“ Doctor 
Luke of the Labrador” is an advance 
upon this earlier work in that it has 
more completeness in construction and 
more thoroughness in character study. 
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There is strong work here, and particu- 
larly it may be said that the pathos rings 
true. The fisher folk on the Labrador 
and Newfoundland coasts have been 
lovingly studied by the author in their 
simplicity, ruggedness, patience, and 
quaintness. On every hand there are 
incidents of tragedy and suffering, but 
also instances of heroism and faith. 
Mr. Duncan brings out the local color 
with charm as well as truth, and touches 
the reader’s feelings gently and sincerely. 
The humor is not, we think, as success- 
ful as the other phases of the book, but 
about this opinions may differ. (The 
F, H. Revell Company.) 

There are several among the many 
novels of the last few months already 
reviewed in The Outlook, mention of 
which should not be omitted in any 
survey of the season’s work in fiction. 
Thus, “ Sabrina Warham,” by Mr. 
Laurence Housman (Macmillan), is to 
be praised for its serious study of 
character, its faithful rendering of a 
remote English district, and its strong 
handling of a perplexing moral and 
social problem. The late Mr. Scott 
(H. S. Merriman) in “ The Last Hope ” 
(Scribners) tells a clear-cut and vigorous 
story about one of the many claimants 
to the throne of France. Mr. A. E. 
W. Mason’s “ The Truants ” (Harpers) 
is another bit of direct, forcible story- 
telling, with the scene partly in Africa, 
where fine use for fictional purposes is 
made of the French Foreign Legion— 
its courage, hardships, and heroism. Mr. 
Luther’s “The Mastery” (Macmillan) 
is notable as a study of political intrigue 
and of the clash of character resulting 
therefrom. Itdeals with supposed polit- 
ical conditions in New York State, and 
more or less futile attempts have been 
made by reviewers to identify its char- 
acters with actually living New York 
notables. The fact that Mr. Lorimer’s 
“Old Gorgon Graham” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) has been or is to be trans- 
lated into nine languages gives an 
idea of the universality of the shrewd- 
ness, humor, and character of the “ self- 
made merchant.” John Oxenham’s 
“Hearts in Exile ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
is a strong story of Siberian experience, 
with an original and intense situation. 
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HE late summer and autumn 
have placed in the hands of 
readers who care for poetry of 
a serious kind and of real excellence 
several volumes which are worthy of 
careful attention. There are many books 
of fairly well written verse in these days, 
but there are few books of poetry; and if 
readers have grown shy of the page which 
is written in meter, 
they are not wholly 
responsible for a de- 
cline of interest due, 
to a very considera- 
ble extent, to lack of 
thewriting which fos- 
ters and freshens the 
loveof poetry. In this 
issue The Outlook 
comments on five 
books which reveal 
poetic feeling and the 
sense of form, re- 
serving for more ex- 
tended comment Mr. 
William V. Moody’s 
“The Fire-Bringer” 
and Dr. Henry van 
Dyke’s “ Music and 
Other Poems.” 

Mr. Stephen Phil- 
lips’s latest drama, 
“The Sin of David” 
(Macmillan), is less poetic than “Paola 
and Francesca” and more coherent and 
dramatic than “ Ulysses.” The time of 
action is the early years of the Common- 
wealth. Sir Herbert Lisle, Commander of 
the Parliamentary forces, falls in love with 


the wife of Colonel Mardyke, at whose 
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house he makes his headquarters. Mar- 
dyke is a stern, unbending Puritan; 
Miriam, his wife, “born in the sun’s 
lap,” has imagination, passion, devotion, 
and is rebuffed at every turn by a hus- 
band who neither cares nor understands. 
It is in this strained situation and 
while Miriam is in this mood of revolt 
against the dull gray of her life, and 
ready to say, 


I would rather drench 
my soul in sin 

So I might feel this fire 
and grip this glory, 

Thecolorand thebloom 
and the music of life, 


Lisle comes, sees her 
and is enthralled ; 


. . . then suddenly 
Thy beauty like a tem- 
pest fell on me; 
And in one moment 
was I rent and riven. 
Stunned is my life; I 
wander, and I grope. 
My voice in the coun- 
cil falters; in mid-act 
This lifted arm falls at 
thy floating face. 
They waver like to mist 
the ranks of war, 
They waver and fade; 
he fades, the arméd 
man, 
And spurring armies in 
_a vision dash. 


Then comes a chance to send Mar- 
dyke to lead a desperate charge; he 
falls, and Miriam and Lisle in due 
time marry. On the fifth anniversary 
of Mardyke’s death Lisle is summoned 
to battle, from which he returns to 
be met by the news that his child is 
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heart: 


He exclaims in bitterness of 


The sin of David mine, and mine the doom! 

Would I had feared the death I sought with 
passion, 

There in the storm of swords round Pom- 
fret hall! 


The play rises to a fine climax of 
repentance and reconciliation : 


Dear, in a deeper union are we bound 

Than by the earthly touch of him, or voice 

Human, or little laughters in the sun. 

We by bereavement henceforth are be- 

trothed, 

Folded by aspirations unfulfilled, 

And clasped by irrecoverable dreams ; 

Last, by one hope more deep than certainty, 

That though the child 
shallnotreturn tous, 

Yet shall we two to- 
gether go to him. 


“The Sin of David” 
shows an advance in 
dramatic power, but 
it is doubtful if Mr. 
Phillips is ever to 
cross the line which 
separates talent of 
high order from gen- 
ius. So far his work 
has given no impres- 
sion of deep compul- 
sion within his own 
spirit; only once or 
twice, as in the pas- 
sionate outbreak of 
the childless woman 
in “Paola and Fran- 
cesca,” has hestruck 
a great tragic note. 
But shortof the high- 
est reaches of dramatic writing Mr. 
Phillips has gained a secure place. He 
has rare gifts of imagination and of in- 
spiration. His plays are not simply 
dramas in verse; they are poetic plays, 
full of feeling, of insight, of charm. He 
takes his art seriously and holds him- 
self loyal to its tradition at a time when 
many have sold their poetic birthright 
for the pottage of popularity. 

The fourth volume of “ The Pipes of 
Pan ” is in the key of the early books. 
Its title, “ Songs from a Northern Gar- 
den” (L. C. Page & Co.), suggests its 
atmosphere and the landscape of the 
several poems. Mr. Carman returns for 
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his themes and largely for his inspira- 

tion to the country he knows best. “In 

a Grand Pré Garden ”’ is typical of the 

thought and feeling of the collection : 

And this thing called Life, which frets us 
like a fever without name, 

Soul of man and seed of poppy no mortality 
can tame, 

Smouldering at the core of beauty till it 
breaks in perfect flame,— 


What it is I know not; only I know they 
and I are one, 

By the lure that bids us linger in the great 
House of the Sun, 

By the fervor that sustains us at the door we 
cannot shun. 

A lyric poet over whose imagination 
the mystery of na- 
ture hovers continu- 
ally, Mr.Carman has 
not touched many 
themes, buthas made 
his readers feel again 
and again the inti- 
mate, enfolding com- 
panionship of na- 
ture, expressed not 
only in its far-reach- 
ing spiritual implica- 
tions, but in kinship 
with the lowliestflow- 
ers that bloom at the 
doorstep. Unlike 
many nature poets of 
the day, he rarely de- 
scribes with particu- 
larity. His phrases 
are often singularly 
fresh and apt, but 
his strength lies in 
the skill with which 
he makes us aware of the secret forces 
that anchor us in nature, and of the 
mysterious and baffling meaning of the 
vast order that enfolds us. Mr. Carman 
interprets life in the light of nature, and 
sings in this active and arduous age like 
a poet who has strayed from the Arca- 
dian fields and has no converse save 
with his pipe and the world of wind 
and sea and forest. His philosophy of 
life is reverent fellowship with nature, 
and he often interprets it with alluring 
freshness and freedom. Here is a typi- 
cal instance of this mood : 


O fellows, I have known it long ; 
For joy of life turn in with me; 
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We bivouac with peace to-night, 
And good-by to the brawling sea. 


You hear? That’s master thrush. He knows 
The voluntaries fit for June, 

And when to falter on the flute 

In the satiety of noon. 


A mile or two we follow in 

This racy streak through forest gloom, 
Then for the ample orchard slopes 
And all the earth one snowy bloom. 

In Mrs. Mary Thacher Higginson’s 
slender volume, “‘ The Playmate Hours ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a different 
note is struck, and the approach to 
nature is made from another side. A 
singular harmony pervades this collec- 
tion of poems and makes them seem 
like variations of a single theme. They 
are poems of sentiment, of personal 
emotion, of nature as it relates itself to 
and interprets human experience. The 
tone throughout is consistently intimate, 
tender, and aspiring. One feels in it 
the refinement of a woman of high ideals, 
the deep-seated passion for the things in 
life and nature which correspond most 
closely to the highest ideals of devotion, 
conduct, and thought. The style is clear, 
pure, and full of that instinctive restraint 
which goes a long way toward art. The 
feeling for nature is sensitive and the 
descriptions admirably phrased to convey 
the impression on the writer’s imagina- 
tion. ‘The poems disclose the presence 
of a delicate fancy, and, within their 
range, reveal sound workmanship. The 
simplicity, refinement, and sentiment of 
this collection are shown in these lines 
on “ The Hermit Thrush :” 

Behind this leafy screen 
Which keeps the world away, 


A forest bird unseen 
To music sets one lay. 


Sometimes his voice is mute ; 
He ponders things divine ; 
Then sounds his magic flute, 
And makes the woods a shrine. 


He chants of life above, 

This realm that mortals know; 
He dreams of purer love 

Than human souls bestow. 


O priest and choir in one! 

Still lend to earth thy wings, 
And show beneath the sun 

One heart that soars and sings. 


No poet of the day has treated his art 
with greater deference than Mr. Frank 
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Dempster Sherman, whose “ Lyrics of 
Joy ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) follows 
after a long interval his earlier volumes. 
The characteristic qualities of all these 
volumes are simplicity, sincerity of feel- 
ing, a distinct musical gift, and deft and 
thorough workmanship. Mr. Sherman 
writes as one who would, first of all, 
please himself—an admirable attitude 
for an artist in any profession. There 
is no imitation in his work, but it is 
easy to associate him with Mr. Aldrich, 
of whose work he has written with warm 
sympathy and insight. No more charm- 
ing tribute has been paid to the older 
poet than that which appears in this 
volume : 
Then Aldrich—like a thrush 
In the dawn’s flush, 
Who sings 
With dew upon his wings. 

If the reader sometimes fails to find 
in Mr. Sherman’s verse that touch of 
dewy freshness which is the ultimate 
felicity of the poet, he fails to find 
sincerity, genuineness, and sound tech- 
nique; he often finds melody, charm, 
and beauty of phrase. Mr. Sherman is 
a lyric poet in the strictest sense; his 
poems almost always suggest songs; 
many of them are songs. The themes 
are such as inspire song: love, glimpses 
of nature with the color of human moods 
and experiences in it, pathetic inci- 
dents—like the survival of the Greek 
tear-bottle when the girl whose tears it 
caught has long been dust—delicate 
fancies. The singing quality in these 
poems, which reminds one of Mr. Aldrich, 
and of all the singers from Herrick’s 
time, is present in a characteristic poem 
entitled ‘“‘On Some Buttercups :” 

A little way below her chin, 
Caught in her bosom’s snowy hem, 


Some buttercups are fastened in— 
Ah, how I envy them! 


They do not miss their meadow place, 
Nor are they conscious that their skies 
Are not the heavens, but her face, 
Her hair and tender eyes. 


There, in the downy meshes pinned, 
Such sweet illusions haunt their rest, 

They think her breath the gentle wind 
And tremble on her breast. 


As if, close to her heart, they heard 
A captive secret slip its cell, 

And with desire were sudden stirred 
To find a voice and tell. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS 
This photograph represents Mr. Burroughs standing in the door of ‘*Slabsides,” the rustic house which he built 
several years ago on his little celery farm in a rich bowl of land a mile or more back from the Hudson River. The 
photograph clearly suggests the sources from which Mr. Burroughs draws the inspiration for his out-of-door writing. 

















simple matter to gather half a dozen 

volumes of current essays for lei- 
surely reading. One might come upon 
facetie and personalia loosely woven to- 
gether in which some one—no matter who 
—discoursed on his domestic arrange- 
ments, his ox, his ass, and his hired man. 
Or one might discover treatises, analyt- 
ical, psychological, 
profoundly in earn- 
est, scrupulously com- 
pressed withinthelim- 
its of the essay form. 
But itwas hard tofind 
the true essay, opin- 
ions pleasantly of- 
fered on subjects to 
which every culti- 
vated reader might 
bring aprepossession 
andataste. This fall, 
either through the ca- 
price of the season or 
the growing faith of 
authors and publish- 
ersinthemental read- 
iness of the public, we 
haveanumberof such 
volumes. Writing of 
this sort is first of all 
a compliment. It as- 
sumes that the read- 
er’s mind can play about opinions as 
naturally as the imaginations of children 
play about the figures of a story, and 
it offers him an intimacy—the only sort, 
perhaps, which maketh not ashamed, for 
it grows up wholesomely, quite outside 
a man’s immediate concerns and inmost 


L recent years it has not always been a 
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convictions, on the recreation ground of 
supposition and spectacle. 

The essay, of course, is nothing if not 
critical, and criticism with some readers 
is a patlous word. But why need it be? 
To pull anything to pieces to see what it 
is made of is a flattering mark of curios- 
ity. It is the last eager tribute of a child 
to his toys, of a grown man to his impres- 
sions, and if it ac- 
complishes nothing 
toward the making of 
new toys and new im- 
pressions, it is then 
all the more surely a 
labor of love and not 
for hire. Norarefault- 
finding and dogma- 
tism essential to it. 
Indeed, the finest 
criticism is thatof the 
informal essay, per- 
sonal, tentative, con- 
versational. “ Discus- 
sion without asperity, 
sympathy without fu- 
sion,gayety unracked 
bytooabundantijests, 
mental ease in ap- 
proaching one an- 
other—these are the 
things,” says Miss 
Repplier in her latest 
volume, “ which give a pleasant smooth- 
ness to the rough edge of life.” And 
these are the characteristics, one may 
add, which mark the essay in its best 
estate. 

The six papers which Mr. Bliss Perry 
has gathered up into his latest volume 
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under the title of the “ Amateur Spirit ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), if uniformly 
interesting, vary at least in charm and 
distinction. One of them invites us to 
a trout-brook, half hidden in a tangle. 
Another recalls the college professor of 
the old school. A third speculates upon 
the pressure of modern life into the pro- 
fessor’sthought. A fourth weaves threads 
of slight but charming association be- 
tween Hawthorne and North Adams, at 
one time his residence. ‘The other two 
have an editorial air; their style partakes 
in some degree of the strenuousness of 
the modern gospel. 

In these apparently unrelated papers 
Mr. Perry has, by an afterthought, dis- 
covered something of a common theme. 
They suggest with varying clearness or 
obscurity two contesting spirits of the 
time. The one is that of the specialized 
intelligence, wholly intent on a lucrative 
business end, disciplined, professional, 
and expert. The other is that of the ama- 
teur with his delight in the entertaining, 
the suggestive, the truant phases of every 
activity. This latter spirit takes many 
forms. It appears as the village carpen- 
ter of thirty-odd years ago who would 
leave a good job behind him for a day of 
quiet fishing; as the college professor 
who, grieved at the sight of his manu- 
script Latin grammar in ashes, turned for 
solace to achair in mathematics; as the 
Concord philosopher who interfused tran- 
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scendentalism with the Yankee wit of a 
jack-of-all-ttrades. But these amateurs of 
the old school are passing. The new are 
impulsive, energetic, assertive, somewhat 
crude. They must acquire more of the 
professional’s sureness, trained dexterity, 
method, and solidity, as he must acquire 
more of their imagination, versatile sym- 
pathy, and generosity. With this professed 
reconciliation of the conflict Mr. Perry 
leaves us. But in reality is it a recon- 
ciliation? Does it not leave in the mem- 
ory a problem as to the mind’s duty to 
itself? To-day it is certainly hard to keep 
a discussion in the air. Opinions are apt 
to strike home. Mr. Perry’s volume of 
quiet humor, ripe experience, and tem- 
pered judgment promised us a region 
where the carrying of weapons would be 
prohibited. But he has pointed his lesson 
at us and we galled readers wince. 

In his ‘Imaginary Obligations ” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) Mr. Frank Moore 
Colby has no such subtle weapons. Epi- 
grams are his one resource, not para- 
doxical like Mr. Chesterton’s, nor cynic- 
ally world-weary and smelling of the 
lamp, but obvious even when they are 
forced, hearty to the point of self-asser- 
tion, picturesque after the manner of Mr. 
Dooley and Mr. Devery. It is astonish- 
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ing how much sententious vigor can be 
got into the theory that hazing is educa- 
tive, or that brag is not patriotism. On 
these and similar topics Mr. Colby 
always fights like an amateur, fairly and 
for the love of the sport. There is more 
originality in Miss Repplier’s ‘“ Com- 
promises ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
But one must look curiously to find it. 
For, like a hostess, she makes her own 
personality felt through her guidance of 
the thought of others rather than by her 
own particulars. The nice definitions 
which trip off her pen seem hardly more 
than skillful prefaces to her allusions 
and quotations. Her own originality, 
perhaps distinction would be a better 
word, depends almost wholly upon the 
fusion of liberty, politeness, and clarity 
with which she always approaches her 
subject. In spite of their ingenuity of 
theme and wealth of allusion, her suc- 
cessive volumes maintain too evenly her 
own tradition of unconstrained decorum 
to present many new phases for the 
reviewer to chronicle. In the present 
volume, however, the closing sketch of 
the brief span of five years allotted to 
Byron’s little daughter Allegra demands 
recognition as a poignant illustration of 
the capacities of the essay-form. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland’s didactic little 
essays, “* The Common Way” (Harper 
& Brothers), preacha gospel of tolerance 
for the elbowing ways of a rising genera- 
tion. They have the force of a simplicity 
which is almost bareness and the charm 
of a motherly sympathy. Neither very 
conservative nor very radical, she has-a 
way of daring old-fashioned prejudice 
without defying it, and will often prove 
winning by her very directness. She is 
well adapted to commend the truisms of 
a measurably sophisticated society to 
the retired and the remote. What Mrs. 
Deland will do for the social enlighten- 
ment of her readers, Professor Thomas 
Marc Parrott is fitted to do for their liter- 
ary development. However illuminating 
cleverness may sometimes prove, there 
are circles in which it is always mystify- 
ing,and Professor Parrott is never mysti- 
fying. Toward the authors acknowledged 
by a consensus of conservative opinion 
his attitude is filial and discipulary. He 
never cuts across a critical tradition; he 
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never projects a theory. Arnold remains 
stoical, Dr. Johnson conservative, Gold- 
smith charming, Browning vital. These 
obvious aspects his “ Studies of a Book 
Lover” (James Pott & Co.) presents con 
amore in carefully proportioned and 
cautiously considered essays of well-tried 
anecdote. 

From these papers it is a far cry to 
Professor Brander Matthews and his 
“‘ Recreations of an Anthologist ” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). For here we have an 
illustration of the rich detritus which 
gathers on a literary man’s desk. The 
first paper collects from many sources 
self-descriptive experiments in lyric 
forms, a triolet on the triolet, a rondeau 
on the rondeau, a da//ade on the dallade, 
and half a dozen sonnets inspired by the 
same ingenious caprice. For the rest, the 
solution of a hundred-year-old feat of 
magic, quaint recipes in rhyme and carols 
of cookery, scattered quatrains and un- 
published verse of minor American poets, 
illustrations of epigrams of the past gen- 
eration and of satire not a century and a 
half old and yet remote with antiquity, 
anecdotes of projected books that were 
never written and plots that were never 
developed—these, naturally introduced 
and lightly touched upon, make up the 
volume. 

Out of such flotsam and jetsam of the 
Elizabethan period as an ancient will, 
the maudlin diary of a man dying in drink, 
and the antiquated satire of ephemeral 
plays, Dr. Felix E. Schelling, in his 
“Queen’s Progress ” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), has constructed a_ surpris- 
ingly large interpretation of Elizabethan 
manners. One sometimes fails to see the 
forest because of the trees, but a little 
patience over a scholar’s superfluity of 
detail and one gets in a big way the effect- 
ive showiness, the griping avarices, the 
enchanting musical sense, and the demon- 
strative and ingenious sentiment of the 
age. From these activities of overcharged 
nerves, Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard 
invites us to the “Island of Tranquil 
Delights” (Herbert Turner & Co.), 
to his old haunts in the South Seas. 
There is perhaps no other American au- 
thor who can write with such tropical 
gusto, with such avowed desire for aban- 
don to sensuous impression, And there 
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is appreciation in these sketches, a sense 
of the play of an indolent climate and 
self-satiating temperaments upon the in- 
evitable dramatic situations of life. But 
in sensuous writing every sacrifice of 
artistic seriousness and precision is a sac- 
rifice of refinement. One may reason- 
ably ask that the conscience, if it is to be 
honorably discharged from its office over 
the author’s senses and emotions, should 
perform a double duty over his analysis 
of his impressions, and therefore over the 
choice and arrangement of his words. 
And if there is humor, should it not be 
like that of the descriptive essays of Elia, 
fine and interpretative, subdued to what 
it works in, an inevitable temperamental 
coloring of the impression as a whole? 
From Mr. Stoddard’s luxuriant but un- 
pruned essays it may prove a relief to 
turn to Mr. Burroughs’s more homely 
sketches, for the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his writings are their aptness 
and clarity. Half of his latest volume, 
“Far and Near” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), is devoted to a_ sketch of 
Alaska, reprinted from the first volume 
of the “ Harriman Alaska Expedition,” 
published in 1901 ; a half of the remain- 
der is a sketch—none too enthusiastic—of 
Jamaica. The rest consists of seven 
charmingly expert and human sketches 
of Hudson River bird life. 

To drop such a volume as this for Mr. 
H. W. Boynton’s “ Journalism and Liter- 
ature” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is to 
find one’s self after an excursion again 
in the native region of the essay, the 
debating ground of books and affairs. 
What gives their very appreciable degree 
of weight to Mr. Boynton’s writings is at 
first not apparent. It is certainly not due 
to any distinction of style. For his words, 
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though tolerably clear and unquestion- 
ably conscientious, are nevertheless but 
a lumbering conveyance to his thought. 
Nor is it due to any extraordinariness of 
opinion, for he never plays to the gallery, 
never startles, is never radical. Nor is it 
due to profundity. It comes perhaps from 
the fact that he so evidently combines 
something of the fullness of the well-read 
man with the readiness of the timely one. 
Books are to him not a refuge from life 
but a part of its affairs. There is a course 
of thought common and fundamental to 
the progress of events, to the trend of 
men’s minds, to the movement of con- 
versation, to the evolution of literature ; 
and of the nature of this course Mr. 
Boynton, without direct reference or even 
covert allusion, seems to be aware. He 
writes for a public to whom all the civil- 
ized modes of communication have been 
broken into one common highway, and so, 
in some esoteric meaning of the term, his 
writing, though without modernity, may 
be characterized as being of the street. 
And this is as it should be. There are 
those who think with Dr. Silas C. Swal- 
low that ‘‘the home, the church, and a 
man’s business duties, whether the latter 
be sacred or secular, should absorb all of 
his time and energies.”’ The essay is not 
for them. It flourishes only among those 
who can lightly step across the bounda- 
ries of personal interest and organization- 
fealty, who delight in the disinterested 
exchange of tastes and opinions, and who 
make no hard and fast distinctions be- 
tween good writing and good talk. It 
should be more familiar with arts and 
letters than is the lecture-room, as club- 
able as the club, and no less conscious of 
a spirit of the times than is the market- 
place itself. 
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4 ), J HEN Thackeray came to this 
country in 1852 to deliver his 

first course of lectures on 

“The English Humorists,” he made 
acquaintance with a New York family 
which rapidly ripened into a warm 
friendship that lasted until his death in 
1863. The “ Brown House” became 
his home; he came and went with per- 
fect freedom and informality; invited 
himself to dinner; came before his 
lectures to be heartened and after them 
to be diverted and consoled, for he dis- 
liked the platform and hated being com- 
pelled to talk whether he felt like it or 
not. His great heart was the heart of 
a boy, and he entered into the sports 
and interests of the children in the 
Brown House as if he were one of them. 
He made sketches for costumes for a 
fancy ball; he was greatly entertained 
by the girls he met at balls and other 
gatherings; he made himself irresist- 
ible to the young people and greatly 
endeared himself to their elders; 
although he could be, as Miss Baxter 
tells us in her charming Introduction, 
very sharp to the conceited, the assum- 
ing, and the intrusive. The slender, 
tastefully made volume of “ Thackeray’s 
Letters to an American Family ” (Cen- 
tury Company) will be welcome to every 
lover of the great novelist, whose dis- 
tinction it was that he could not put his 
hand to paper, even in the most informal 
way, without putting upon it also the 
unmistakable stamp of style. So true 
and well trained an artist was he that 
every line was significant and suggest- 
ive. These letters are most informal, 
unconventional comments and reports 


to Mrs. Baxter and her children; they 
are filled with trivialities and nonsense ; 
they overflow with sentiment and affec- 
tion; they are interleaved with those 
delightful sketches which Thackeray 
loved to throw off; they abound in 
confidences. Alike in their serious and 
humorous qualities they reveal the author 
of “The Newcomes ” and of “ Henry 
Esmond ;” a man of great heart as well 
as of powerful mind; the best writer 
among English novelists. 

No book of the season has a more 
delightful quality than the “ Memoir of 
Aubrey de Vere,” the accomplished 
Irish poet who died a few years ago, 
at a great age, after a life of singular 
unworldliness, Sara Coleridge said of 
De Vere when he was a young man that 
a more entire poet, with a mind and 
temperament wholly poetic, she had 
never known; and Mr. Ward, making 
his acquaintance at threescore years, 
describes him as possessing “the sim- 
plicity, the unspoilt keenness of enjoy- 
ment, the buoyant hopefulness, the trust- 
fulness, the reverence for all that was 
great and good, which belong to a youth 
as yet untouched by the world.” From 
his boyhood De Vere was a lover of the 
best and most beautiful things, with a 
natural gift for poetry. Many of his 
boyish letters are unusual in their ma- 
turity of judgment, their precision of 
statement, their critical exactness. In 
childhood he was brooding over nature; 
and it was natural that Wordsworth, 
whom he visited several times at Rydal 
Mount, should have been a demigod to 
him. His love was not without discrim- 
ination, however; and he has said some 
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of the most profound and illuminating 
things about Wordsworth to be found 
in criticism. There are many delightful 
impressions of Wordsworth and the 
Lake people in the book, some of them 
showing the rough sides of the prophets 
and seers, “ Rogers insisting upon 
Wordsworth’s naming a day to dine with 
him, and Wordsworth stoutly exhibit- 
ing his mountain lawlessness, stating 
that he would dine or not, as it hap- 
pened or as it suited his convenience, and 
saying that he was sure he would find 
the best accommodation of every sort at 
Mr. Rogers’s, whether Mr. Rogers was 
in the house or not. Mr. Rogers at 
last replied: ‘Well, you may as well 
tell me at once to go to the devil; I can 
only say that my house, its master, and 
everything in it are heartily at your 
service—come when you will.” 

De Vere’s affection for Tennyson was 
one of the deepest feelings of his life, 
and his early diaries contain many refer- 
ences to the young English poet. He 
speaks of the evening when Tennyson 
read aloud from the manuscript of “In 
Memoriam,” “ And as the poet’s voice 
would drop at the end of the lines, 
making the sound almost inaudible, his 
hearer read with him, looking over his 
shoulder, and saw the poet’s tears roll 
down his face, so great was his emo- 
tion.” De Vere’s poetry, although not 
of the greatest, has a rare quality of 
delicacy and refinement. It is reverent 
and worshipful beyond almost any other 
modern poetry; and the collection which 
Mr. George H. Woodberry made a few 
years ago shows how fine was the quality 
of a poet who, if he must be called 
minor, must be ranked among the best 
in the sincerity and purity of his devo- 
tion to his art. It may.be added that 
no book of the season is a better anti- 
dote for the rush and materialism of the 
period than this report of a quiet, lei- 
surely, unworldly career. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

The two handsome volumes which 
contain “The Correspondence of Sir 
William Walter Pepys,” Master in Chan- 
cery, 1758-1825, are very appropriately 
entitled “ A Later Pepys” (John Lane) ; 
for in him the eighteenth century pro- 
duced a gossip not quite so interesting, 
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but quite as industrious and observant, 
as the seventeenth century produced in 
the famous diarist. The prime charac- 
teristic of a gossip is to be immensely 
interested in all kinds of people and all 
sorts of things, without much sense of 
relative values and very slight sense of 
perspective. One cannot be a gossip if 
he realizes the difference in importance 
between people, occurrences, and talk. 
The essence of gossip is the love of de- 
tail; the passion, not for truth or prin- 
ciple, but for everything that is said and 
done. The first Pepys had a further 
quality which has endeared him to all 
his readers: a charming waize/é in deal- 
ing with his own faults and foibles which 
gives his diary all the value of an inti- 
mate confession. The confession is not 
very important, and his crimes are for 
the most part peccadilloes ; but there is 
something agreeable to human nature in 
the spectacle of a man who is always 
fussing about his delinquencies, making 
heroic resolutions and never really chang: 
ing his character. 

Sir William Pepys lived to be an 
octogenarian, and to the end of his days 
kept his amiability, his good spirits, and 
his kindly nature. He had an insatiable 
desire for life, and, what usually goes 
with it, keen power of enjoying people 
and things. He was fond of walking, 
and he entertained himself on these 
walks by repeating passages from Homer 
and the Psalms, for he believed greatly 
in the noble habit of committing the 
best verse to memory. Writing to 
Hannah More in his old age, he said: 
“‘ Here I am, past fourscore, in perfect 
health, with the same relish for books, 
conversation, and music that I ever had, 
surrounded by children who have turned 
out to be everything that the fondest 
parent could desire, with the very singu- 
lar comfort of having my most intimate 
friend in the person of my oldest son, 
who is my constant and most delightful 
companion.” It will be inferred that 
the life of the later is in important par- 
ticulars very different from the life of 
the earlier Pepys. The one was always 
sinning, repenting, and sinning again ; 
the other was happily poised in tempera- 
ment, character, and position between 
extremes, and struck the golden mean 
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apparently without effort. He was a 
great favorite in “polite circles.” To 
Mrs. Thrale Dr. Johnson said of him: 
‘“* Now there is Pepys; you praised that 
man with such disproportion that I was 
incited to lessen him, perhaps more than 
he deserved. His blood is upon your 
head.” He appears to have been a 
better talker than writer ; for while there 
is a good deal of sameness in his records, 
the reports of his friends indicate that 
his talk had a great deal of vivacity and 
charm. He was a lawyer of excellent 
rank, a scholar of real attainment, and 
he had his place in those drawing-rooms 
where something better was offered and 
expected than the entertainment of cards, 
which at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had begun to lose their fascination. 
People had played too long ; they wanted 
something else. In the house of William 
Pepys there were good talk, many anec- 
dotes, pleasant recitals of the best poetry, 
and there were wit and good humor, 
though occasionally Dr. Johnson flew 
into a passion over politics and had to 
be calmed by the tact of his host. The 
volumes contain a great deal that is in- 
teresting, and much that is of no impor- 
tance, and would gain greatly had they 
been more thoroughly edited. 

“ A true soul will disdain to be moved 
except by what natively commands it, 
though it should go sad and solitary in 
search of its master a thousand years.” 
Thus Emerson said to a doubt-harried 
youth, who has now given tothe world in 
the peaceful retirement of his old age the 
story of his search for the master of his 
soul. Of Moncure Daniel Conway it 
may well be said that “a man in his 
time plays many parts.” At nineteen a 
Methodist minister, he passed, after 
long and painful self-communings, to 
Unitarianism, and finally developed 
into a sturdy champion of free thought. 
The son of a Virginia slaveholder, by 
birth, training, and environment a firm 
believer in the institution of slavery, he 
found himself little by little changing 
ground, until in the height of the agita- 
tion before the war he became an un- 
compromising advocate of emancipa- 
tion. Here alone are the elements of a 
narrative of high human interest. When 
to these are added the circumstance 


that in his pilgrimage this seeker after 
truth has for more than half a century 
been in close touch with history-making 
events at home and abroad, and has 
come into intimate contact with leaders 
of the world of thought, it is inevitable 
that the record of his life should be an 
absorbing document. 

There is scarcely a dull page in the 
two bulky volumes in which this record 
is contained——“ Autobiography : Mem- 
ories and Experiences” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). The casual reader will 
find a rich store of anecdote and rem- 
iniscence concerning the men and the 
manners of the South in ante-bellum 
days, of Harvard and Boston in the 
early fifties, of the Concord school, of 
Washington on the eve of the great up- 
heaval, of the Middle States at the out- 
break of the war, and finally of religious, 
philosophical, literary, scientific, and 
artistic England in the prime of the 
Victorian era, with incidental glimpses 
of the momentous social and military 
movements of the European continent. 
The serious-minded, on the other hand, 
will discover here an impressive illustra- 
tion of the modification of personality 
by personality. Whatever opinion one 
may form of the results of Moncure 
Conway’s quest, certain it is that he 
sought truth in high places. In his 
younger days a pupil of Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Agassiz, Longfellow, attracted by 
and attracting the dwellers on _ lofty 
planes, learning the meaning and value 
of ideals and clinging to them through 
the vicissitudes of his pastorates at 
home, it is no surprise that upon remov- 
ing to England he fell under the spell 
of such men as Carlyle, Martineau, 
Browning, Ruskin, John Stuart Mill, and 
Max Miiller, and entered upon terms of 
near friendship with them. It is more 
difficult to trace the manner in which 
he gathered together the threads of the 
influence they exerted. One thing, 
however, stands out with clearness: 
that of all the giants of intellect encoun- 
tered by him, Emerson and Carlyle left 
the most abiding impress. Emerson’s 
influence he dates from his boyhood, 
from a day when, out hunting, he lin- 
gered by a roadside spring to read a 
stray copy of * Blackwood’s,” Here he 
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found an extract from the essay on 
History, and as he read, “ Through a 
little rift I caught a glimpse of a vault 
beyond the familiar sky, from which 
flowed a spirit that was subtly in- 
breeding discontent in me, bereaving me 
of faith in myself, rendering me a mere 
source of anxiety to those around me. 
And what was I doing out there with a 
gun trying to kill happy little creatures 
of earth and sky? Was it for this I 
was born?” ‘Thence grew the resolu- 
tion to enter the ministry; and when, a 
young clergyman, doubts rose anew, it 
was to Emerson he turned, sending 
an appeal that brought forth the letter 
from which we have quoted. A few 
months more and he was in Emerson’s 
presence, receiving “ beside the ruin of 
the shanty Thoreau built with his own 
hands” his first instruction in “the 
supremacy of the present hour.” His 
“ earthward pilgrimage ” had begun. 

So long as he remained in America, 
Emerson’s continued the most promi- 
nent figure in the foreground of his 
thought; always, we might well say, it 
has so continued. But almost from the 
moment of his arrival in England as an 
emissary of the cause of the slave, we 
discern the workings of another potent 
force. ‘In a modest old mansion,” 
begins the chronicle of a friendship 
that endured from the first meeting 
with until the death of the Lion of 
Chelsea, “ apart from the great whirl of 
fashion, resided Carlyle, the man to 
whose wonderful genius more than to 
any other is to be attributed the intel- 
lectual and spiritual activity of his gener- 
ation. . . . A strange thrill passed over 
me when I first stood face to face with 
those grand features.” Never has Car- 
lyle had more earnest advocate than 
Moncure Conway, who, forewarned by 
Emerson to expect a vitriolic greeting, 
found instead “tenderness and sym- 
pathy. Personally, that is to say; but 
I discovered the vitriol too—the man’s 
relentless confrontation of optimistic 
visions and ‘reforms’ with an insight 
that pierced their bias. . . . The thing 
that especially amazed me about Car- 
lyle was the extent of his intellectual 
pilgrimage. . . . I had studied scien- 
tific problems under great scientific 
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men and revised my religious and politi- 
cal philosophy; I had entered new 
phases of thought and belief; but there 
was never one in which Carlyle had not 
been there before me. He had studied 
closely every philosophy, generaliza- 
tion, and theology. He knew every 
direction where an impenetrable wall 
would be found, and every deep and by- 
way of speculation.” The temptation 
to quote at length from these most 
quotable memoirs is well-nigh irresisti- 
ble. Possessor of a graceful style, of 
the faculty of clothing his concepts and 
of recording incidents and events in 
language quick with life, Mr. Con- 
way has given us a work of rare 
literary quality as well as of value as a 
contribution to the history of the nine- 
teenth century. In its frankness and 
sincerity, moreover, it will take rank as 
a noteworthy addition to the literature 
of “confessions.” Its author makes us 
understand and feel with him, however 
he fail to persuade us to believe with 
him on the questions which are of su- 
preme importance to the soul of man. 
Mr. Conway’s reminiscences of the 
cld-time South carry the reader back, at 
farthest, to the Harrison-Van Buren 
campaign of 1840. Intimate pictures of 
the social and political life of a much 
earlier period are afforded by the late 
Augustus C. Buell’s “ History of Andrew 
Jackson” (Scribner), undoubtedly the 
most complete account of the personality 
and career of “Old Hickory ” that has 
yetappeared. Mr. Buell writes of being 
by heredity and inclination a “ Jackso- 
nian Democrat,” but this does not pre- 
vent him from speaking as candidly of 
his hero’s faults and weaknesses as he 
is eloquent in portraying his good quali- 
ties. Assuredly, his admiration for the 
victor of New Orleans has led him into 
misconceptions regarding the character 
and motives of some of the National 
leaders who were politically aligned 
against Jackson; yet we may none the 
less accept this as an authoritative work 
in so far as Jackson himself is con- 
cerned. Mr. Buell’s search for sources 
has been indefatigable, including’ not 
only consultation of books, pamphlets, 
and public records, but scrutiny of pri- 
vate documents and letters, and personal 
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interviews “ with many eminent men and 
women, who, having passed their prime 
of life as friends or acquaintances of the 
great subject himself, could give glimpses 
of his personality more vivid and strik- 
ing than any printed record.” The re- 
sult has been a fresh, virile, and con- 
vincing study of the first “log-cabin ” 
President of the United States. 

To make clear the secret of Jackson’s 
potent sway over the minds and hearts 
of his fellow-countrymen is one of this 
biographer’s most congenial duties, his 
researches leading him to conclude that 
“whatever he may have fancied himself 
to be theoretically, General Jackson was 
in practice what would now be termed 
an Imperialist of the deepest dye. And 
that was what gave to him his marvelous 
hold on the imagination and affection of 
the plain people.” Mr. Buell has no 
patience with those who would “ treat 
Andrew Jackson as a huge accident or 
even as a mighty freak in our history.” 
Following him step by step in his career 
from the Carolina forests to the humble 
law office in Tennessee, to his appear- 
ance in Congress as first representative 
of the newly formed State, to his entrance 
into the United States Senate, to his ap- 
pointment as a Supreme Court Judge of 
Tennessee, studying every phase of his 
career to the declaration of war with 
England, he makes clear two points: 
that Jackson was naturally an ambitious 
man, and that he had carefully fortified 
himself for the chance that came to him 
on Chalmette Plain and for the chance 
that presented itself in the struggle “ to 
expand the right of suffrage and to 
transfer the scepter from narrow and 
effete Virginia or Massachusetts to the 
broad and brawny West.” The hour 
had come and the man was ready, sup- 
ported not alone by the prestige of his 
military successes, but by a powerful 
political machine of his ownconstruction. 

While the examination of Jackson’s 
tenure as President is painstaking and 
thorough, it, as may be expected, adds 
little to our knowledge of a subject that 
has been so extensively explored. It is 
in the study of his exploits as a soldier 
and of the storm and stress of his early 
political and private life that we receive 
a multitude of new impressions. On 
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the more prosaic and peaceful side of 
his career Mr. Buell also throws many 
illuminating side-lights aiding to a 
clearer apprehension of this “ character 
of antitheses.” Of Jackson the duelist, 
soldier, and politician we have heard 
much ; we have had comparatively few 
glimpses of Jackson the planter and suc- 
cessful business man. As with his off- 
cial life, Mr. Buell makes the old war- 
rior’s home life seem very near and very 
real to us, and we willingly accompany 
him through the smiling plantations and 
the thriving towns of ‘Tennessee. 

The changes wrought in later years 
are vividly brought to mind by the 
publication of two volumes of war-time 
reminiscences by Southern women— 
“ Reminiscences of Peace and War,” by 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor (Macmillan), and 
“A Belle of the Fifties,” by Mrs. C. C. 
Clay (Doubleday, Page & Co.). Both, 
curiously enough, open with recollections 
of social, diplomatic, and political life 
in Washington, covering the period of 
two socially brilliant administrations. 
“‘ Washington,” writes Mrs. Pryor, “ was 
like a great village in those days of 
President Pierce and President Buchan- 
an.” That it was an exceedingly at- 
tractive “village” is the testimony borne 
by herself and Mrs. Clay, both of whom 
linger fondly over the memories of the 
days when, as the beautiful young wives 
of Congressmen, the one from Virginia, 
the other from Alabama, they were 
numbered among the reigning belles. 
Accounts of balls, concerts, receptions, 
and other functions mingle in their 
pages, with descriptions of costumes 
and fashions, with glimpses of private 
and official life, and with impressions of 
noteworthy men and women. It is not 
all gossip and small talk, however. We 
catch many an echo of the increasing 
tenseness of sectional feeling, until with 
the breaking of the storm the gayety 
abruptly passes. 

Thereafter the two narratives separate 
widely. Mrs. Clay, after her husband's 
departure on his mission to Canada, 
took refuge in Georgia, where she joined 
her sister in womanly endeavor to miti- 
gate the discomforts of the Confederate 
soldiery. Of war-time conditions, how- 
ever, she says comparatively little, the 
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thread of her memoirs being resumed 
with the story of Clay’s surrender to 
General Wilson and of her unremitting 
and finally successful efforts to induce 
President Johnson to intervene in his 
behalf. Mrs. Pryor, on the other hand, 
writes of the situation with the knowl- 
edge of one who was seldom far from 
the firing line. Her experiences includ- 
ed service as a nurse in the military 
hospital at Richmond, a prolonged so- 
journ in the Confederate camp on the 
Blackwater, where her husband was in 
command, and life in Petersburg during 
the siege and after Sheridan’s occupa- 
tion. Here, manifestly, is the basis for 
a series of pictures to stir the blood and 
make the heart beat fast. ‘The tale is 
no longer of music and laughter, but of 
battle and death, of disease and famine 
stalking hand in hand. No martial 
pomp—anguish of body and _ mind, 
squalor and starvation, the misery of 
it all standing out in bolder relief 
against the grim humor of the siege 
incidents and camp stories woven in the 
background of this simple, natural re- 
cital. From the moment she embroiders 
the shoulder-straps for “ my young col- 
onel” until the day when she and her 
children make their way back to the 
war-shattered ‘Cottage Farm,” Mrs. 
Pryor holds the interest and the sym- 
pathy. More than this, she makes us 
see as in the light of the full noon what 
war really means: here, in truth, we lis- 
ten to a forceful argument for peace. 

By an interesting coincidence, testi- 
mony to the extent to which the great 
struggle between the North and the 
South brought sorrow to homes far re- 
moved from the conflict comes to us from 
across the sea. In telling “ An Irishman’s 
Story” (Macmillan) Justin McCarthy 
finds himself obliged to close his recollec- 
tions of many a playmate of his boyhood, 
a sharer in his youthful dreams, and co- 
laborer in his early efforts in behalf of 
Ireland, with the statement that he 
yielded his life-blood on the battlefield of 
our Civil War. But on the painful re- 
flections to which this must give rise 
Mr. McCarthy does not dwell. Seldom, 
indeed, does he dwell on anything pain- 
ful in this cheery and most optimistic of 
autobiographies, redolent of the fra- 
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grance of an old-fashioned flower gar- 
den. One well-nigh forgets the physical 
discomforts inflicted by declining years 
on this veteran journalist, historian, and 
parliamentarian, as one lives over with 
him the joys and aspirations of the 
career that, opening in a humble home 
in the Emerald Isle, found its fulfillment 
in the chieftainship of the Irish party in 
the British House of Commons, Like 
Mr. Conway, Justin McCarthy has been 
brought by the “ eventualities of time ” 
into connection with “ some large move- 
ments.” Of the imprint these made 
upon him, and of the manner in which 
his personality reacted upon them, the 
reader will here find the material to 
form well-defined opinions. This, in 
short, is at once an autobiography and 
an interpretation of the times. 

It is markedly lacking in the anec- 
dotal, a defect which becomes no defect 
when it is remembered that Mr. McCar- 
thy has already laid us under deep obli- 
gations in this respect in his hitherto 
published ‘ Reminiscences.” Still, he 
does find some new stories to tell, and 
some capital stories. As a rule, he pre- 
fers to sum up rather than illustrate 
the traits and characteristics of the many 
notable figures that have loomed large 
in his horizon. American readers will 
take an especial interest in the memories 
of the men he met during his visits to 
the United States—a long list, including 
the names of Bryant, Ripley, Greeley, 
Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Garrison, 
Curtis, and Bayard Taylor. Naturally, 
however, the most general interest at- 
taches to the narrative of his connection 
with the Nationalist party, and more 
particularly with Parnell, of whose per- 
sonality and career he has much to say, 
and always in the kindliest vein, while 
making clear his position in the move- 
ment to retire the long-time leader to 
private life. 

With Gladstone, it is needless to say, 
Mr. McCarthy enjoyed an intimate ac- 
quaintance, and perhaps the most en- 
grossing passage in this book is the 
story of his last interview with the 
famous statesman. Strange to say, he 
never met Gladstone’s most illustrious 
political antagonist, who has just been 
made the subject of a most engaging 
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essay in personality by Walter Sichel, 
whose exhaustive study of Bolingbroke 
will insure an appreciative audience for 
this later work. At the outset of his 
“Life of Lord Beaconsfield” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), Mr. Sichel gains the at- 
tention by emphasizing a point too often 
forgotten by political observers—that 
“the power of imagination is essential 
to supreme statesmanship.” That Lord 
Beaconsfield possessed to a high degree 
the imaginative quality, that he was a 
creative genius of the first water, build- 
ing both for the present and for the 
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~ the world of art the publication 

of the two quarto volumes on Rom- 

ney (Scribner) by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and W. Roberts is an event of 
importance. The Outlook has already 
recorded the appearance of other biog- 
raphies of the great English painter, 
but we now have an account perhaps 
more critical and authoritative than any 
which has yet appeared. The text— 
all too short—together with a reprint 
of Romney’s diary of dates of sittings, 
and this reinforced by a wealth of 
quite ideal illustration, gives to us a 
greater realization than before of Rom- 
ney’s prodigious industry. ‘The son of 
a carpenter, he had little or no educa- 
tion, and began work when eleven years 
old. Yet he became not only one of 
the busiest, but, despite many over-hasty 
attempts—for he gave something like 
nine thousand sittings in less than 
twenty years—one of the best artists 
that England has known, As The 
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future, and that throughout his career he 
was never prompted by mean or un- 
worthy motives, but always held his chief 
concern to be the welfare of the people, 
are contentions which Mr. Sichel de- 
votes every effort to sustain. Writing 
as a devout worshiper at the shrine, 
his enthusiasm frequently carries him 
beyond a point where we are prepared 
to follow; but we gladly recognize that 
in his survey of the man and his times 
he has collated facts making many a 
difficult point clear, and that here we 
have a scholarly appreciation. 





Outlook has said before, Romney's work 
is not only particularly notable in itself, 
but also because of the parallel between 
it and the work of his contemporaries, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the pres- 
ent biography lies in a discussion of 
these parallels. Not so various and yet 
formal as Reynolds, not so subtle and 
skillful as Gainsborough, Romney’s 
work lay between the two in ts grace, 
delicacy, freshness, spontaneity. The 
psychological portrait might come in 
Raeburn’s, Rossetti’s, Watts’s time; in 
Romney’s pure beauty sufficed, and of 
this the seventy splendid photogravures 
and the catalogue filling the second 
volume give abundant proof. 

Mr. Ricketts’s “The Prado and its 
Masterpieces” (Dutton) is a single vol- 
ume quarto slightly larger in size than the 
foregoing. It contains a critical and 
illuminative text, and also over fifty pho- 
togravures, the large majority of which 
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have been engraved by Messrs. Ad. 


Braun et Cie., of Paris, from their 
negatives. There is also a gratifying 
amount of other illustration. While 


no reproduction can ever satisfy one 
who has seen the glories of the Prado, 
some of this illustration is delight- 
ful to look upon even by eyes which 
have feasted on the originals in 
Madrid, and all the illustrations are 
interesting to any eyes. Of far more 
moment, however, is the text. We 
can hardly be too well informed as to 
the development of the Spanish school 
of painting. Mr. Ricketts does wisely 
in giving to us a prefatory chapter, which 
considers the peculiar quality of the 
Prado as a collection ; namely, its wealth 
of Spanish, Italian, Dutch, German, 
and French masterpieces of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Turn- 
ing his attention then to Spanish de- 
velopment, he considers successively 
El Greco, Ribera, Zurbaran, Velasquez, 
Murillo,Goya. Then follows considera- 
tion of the Italian and Flemish schools 
in the Prado. It isa commonplace that 
in order fully to understand Rubens 
one must needs go, not to the galleries 
of Flanders, of Paris or Munich, but 
to Spain. This is also true of Titian, 
to a very great degree, and Mr. Rick- 
etts helps us to understand why it 
is so. His book, as a whole, also 
helps one to realize that, as regards 
masterpieces, if Naples possess a gallery 
of sculpture in many respects more 
notable than any other, the same thing 
may be said of the Prado in respect to 
painting. If the young student of 
painting would be better instructed by 
the far more comprehensive galleries of 
Paris or Berlin, the man who is looking 
for the largest collection of unique 
paintings will probably bend his steps 
to Madrid. But, beyond this, there is 
another reason, and we are not surprised 
that Mr. Ricketts emphasizes it: Spain 
has had the good fortune to keep the 
works of her greatest artist practically 
intact; it is only in the Prado that one 
may know Velasquez. 

In subject-matter and in method of 
presentation few books are richer or 
more interesting to the lover of contem- 
porary art than the quarto entitled 
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“ Pictures by George Frederick Watts ” 
(Fox, Duffield & Co., New York). This 
volume reproduces in a series of full- 
page photogravures, very well executed, 
a carefully made and_ representative 
selection from the pictures of Mr. Watts, 
including many of the most beautiful ; 
and when it is remembered that he was 
pre-eminently the English painter of his 
time whose work was penetrated by the 
highest idealism, the beauty of the ma- 
terial contained in this book is suffi- 
ciently indicated. The selections were 
made by Julia Ellsworth Ford and 
Thomas W. Lamont, who have also fur- 
nished an interesting and _ intelligent 
introduction in which a number of re- 
productions of well-known portraits by 
Mr. Watts are included. 

Sir Walter Armstrong’s sumptuous 
volume on ‘Gainsborough and His 
Place in English Art” (Scribner) has 
now been published in a much smaller 
volume. It will appeal to the lovers 
of painting who have found in Gains- 
borough all that is most exquisite in 
English life. The present volume con- 
tains nearly fifty plates, some of which 
give to us an idea of Gainsborough’s 
characteristics, as, for instance, the 
“Queen Charlotte.” Most of the illus- 
trations, however, are quite inadequate. 

Mr. Wynford Dewhurst’s “ Impres- 
sionist Painting” (Scribner) is a su- 
perb voume. Its paper, print, binding, 
and illustration go far to awaken in the 
reader the expectation of finding greater 
illumination than he received from 
the publication of a similar work by M. 
Camille Mauclair, a year or two ago. 
As he turns page after page, however, 
of the beautiful book, that expectation 
is hardly realized. At best, Mr. Dew- 
hurst only strengthens one’s interest in 
impressionist artists and one’s admira- 
tion for most of their work; it can hardly 
be said that he throws much new light 
either on the men or their achievements. 

The portfolio of fifty-five views of 
“ American Contemporary Interiors” 
(Clifford & Lawton) shows some at- 
tempt to classify by periods, as, for in- 
stance, the Louis XIV. period, exempli- 
fied in present-day mural painting by a 
view of one of the halls in the new Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; the 
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Louis XV. by a view of Hotel Astor 
(New York City) interior; the Louis 
XVI. (Colonial) by a view of one of the 
reception-rooms of the White House; 
the so-called “ art nouveau ” by illustra- 
tions from the French Pavilion at the 
St. Louis Fair. Thus the work has 
some value as indicating popularly some 
past and present tendencies, 

Mr. Russell Sturgis’s “ How to Judge 
Architecture ” has been followed, we are 
glad to say, by a companion volume en- 
titled “The Appreciation of Sculpture ” 
(Baker & Taylor). Our author appro- 
priately begins with the Greek standard 
of excellence. He takes us to the cul- 
mination of Greek sculpture and through 
its decline, through the Roman Empire 
and the Middle Ages, the Italian revival 
and decadence, and the French transi- 
tion to the art of our own day. In con- 
sidering recent art—and he does this 
with great fullness and appreciation— 
Mr. Sturgis admirably divides his con- 
sideration into four parts, form, senti- 
ment, monumental effect, and, finally, 
recent art compared with Greek stand- 
ards. In general, the opinions offered 
are those of one who seems to us rather 
too apt to regard sculpture as chiefly a 
decorative art. Few sculptors would 
agree to this. Mr. Sturgis’s notably in- 
formative and suggestive text has been 
well indexed, and has been reinforced 
by a number of only fair illustrations. 

The most famous of the sets of engrav- 
ings published under Turner’s superin- 
tendence was the “ Liber Studiorum.” 
The new edition of this work (Scribner) 
suggests a comparison with Claude’s 
“ Liber Veritatis,” and is another proof 
of Turner’s desire to excel Claude as a 
landscape artist. The original project 
of the “ Liber Studiorum” contemplated 
the publication of one hundred prints ; 
seventy-one wereactually published. The 
artist’s usual plan seems to have been 
to prepare a sketch tinted in sepia, with 
the outline reinforced with a pen. On 
receiving the sketch, the engraver traced 
the outline and transferred to the etch- 
ing ground laid on the copper plate. 
Turner then worked over this outline 
with his etching-needie. On again re- 
ceiving the sketch the engraver had the 
plate bitten-in and completed in mezzo- 
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tint. The eccentric artist carried on 
this particular work in a desultory man- 
ner during a long period. Commercial 
success was impossible from Turner’s 
business and moral standards; but a 
further reason lay in the fact that the 
age was against him. The patronage of 
art in England was controlled by a small 
class to whom such a thing as imagi- 
native reflection appealed with little 
force. Finally the artist himself aban- 
doned the field for one of greater ex- 
pressiveness—in mezzotint he could 
neither portray masses of detail nor 
could he give brilliance of tone. The 
work, then, is chiefly valuable as indi- 
cating an interesting phase in Turner’s 
development. 

Mr. Gibson’s holiday volume, “ Every- 
day People” (Scribner), is the ninth 
book in the regular series of Mr. Gib- 
son’s published drawings. Each volume 
in the series has been uniform in size, 
shape, and binding. The present work 
contains an agreeable variety of subjects 
treated in Mr. Gibson’s best manner. 
The illustrations are very Gibsonian, but 
they are not so wooden as to arms and 
legs as were some of their predecessors. 
The prominent feature of the present 
volume is its inclusion of the Tagg series, 
one of Mr. Gibson’s happiest hits. 

Maeterlinck has written nothing in its 
way more characteristic in its subtlety, 
its charm, and its deep human feeling 
than “Our Friend the Dog ”—a wholly 
new treatment of a very old subject, and 
one that may fairly be said to take its 
place with the classics. Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have given this charming 
work very appropriate setting. 

This year’s holiday season brings new 
editions of Mr. Mabie’s “ Parables of 
Life” and his “ Backgrounds of Litera- 
ture” (Macmillan) and of his “ Nature 
and Culture” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
The first volume is enlarged by the 
addition of four additional chapters ma- 
terially adding to the comprehensiveness 
of the work. The volume on “ Nature 
and Culture” now appears in an illus- 
trated edition, the exquisite pictures 
being from photographs by Mr. Rudolph 
Eickemeyer, Jr. To “ Backgrounds of 
Literature ” a chapter on Hawthorne has 
been added, 
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Mr. Edward S. Martin’s “ The Lux- 
ury of Children and Some Other Luxu- 
ries ” (Harper) appears in a holiday edi- 
tion with illustrations by Sarah Stilwell. 
Mr. Martin’s text ought to be read by 
those who need to learn about children 
as an incentive to happier living. The 
present edition should help materially in 
spreading abroad the author’s felicitous 
and helpful meditations. 

Mrs. Wharton’s “ Italian Villas and 
Their Gardens” (The Century Com- 
pany) is a charming book. It is per- 
haps a unique book in English on the 
subject. The author divides her chap- 
ters appropriately into considerations 
of Florentine, Sienese, Roman, Genoese, 
Venetian, and Lombard villas. Such a 
work evidently lends itself immediately 
and sympathetically to illustration. It 
would be easy to name many artists 
whose illustration could have been 
none other than appropriate. That 
of Mr. Maxfield Parrish, consisting of 
colored plates, is undoubtedly as satis- 
factory as any, and it is reinforced by 
many pictures from photographs. Mrs. 
Wharton’s discriminating text has re- 
ceived the benefit of admirable print, 
paper, and binding, but we hope that, 
for the sake of intending travelers to 
Italy, another edition may be printed at 
some future time in smaller form and 
without illustration. Such information 
as Mrs. Wharton has given us should be 
put within the reach, not only of all 
those who visit Italy, but of those who 
would gain for their own country places, 
large or small, many suggestions from 
the famed Italian villas. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ The Road in 
Tuscany ” has been published in two vol- 
umes by the Macmillan Company, and 


.will challenge the quick attention of all 


those who would know their Tuscany bet- 
ter. Parts of some of the chapters have 
been already printed in such magazines 
as “ The Speaker,” “ The Quarterly Re- 
view,” etc., but this will by no means 
deter readers from the desire to possess 
the book as a whole, especially as the 
illustration does so much really to illus- 
trate Mr. Hewlett’s text. In saying 
this, we are speaking of no ordinary 
text. On every page Mr. Hewlett shows 
the absorption of Tuscany which can 
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come only to one who has long lived 
there. Indeed, it seems sometimes as 
if we were reading the work of an Ital- 
ian writing in English, so intimate is 
the touch. It would be easy enough 
for the scholar to display his knowledge ; 
it might be easy enougi: for the critic to 
air his criticisms ; but it needs a Car- 
michael, as we have seen from his “In 
Tuscany,” or a Maurice Hewlett, as we 
now see, to interpret to us the elusive 
charm of a country which owes its fasci- 
nation, not to its background of history, 
nor to its present treasures of art, nor 
to its natural beauty, nor even to its 
people—that marvelous compound of 
vigor and grace—but to something con- 
tributed by all these elements: an inde- 
finable charm, an atmosphere which 
must be breathed and breathed again 
throughout days and months and years 
before even such foreigners as Mr. Car- 
michael and Mr. Hewlett may appre- 
hend Tuscany. And even then they 
may not quite comprehend it. 

Among the worthiest books for holi- 
day or for any other use are the two 
volumes (Macmillan) on “ Rome and its 
Story ” and “ Paris and its Story.” The 
volume on Rome suggests an inevitable 
comparison with similar attempts from 
Mr. Norwood Young’s little volume to 
Mr. Wey’s tome. In a succeeding edi- 
tion the present volume might well be 
divided intotwo volumes. For the bene- 
fit of tourists and travelers it ought to be 
published in smaller form and without 
illustration, interesting as are those in this 
edition, whether from the three-color, half- 
tone, or line blocks. ‘The authors have 
not, apparently, executed the book in col- 
laboration ; instead, we have two distinct 
works bound together. One author in- 
structs us concerning pagan Rome, deal- 
ing with tradition, history, and the 
monuments down to the establishment 
of Christianity. The other author, in 
three times as much space, informs 
us concerning Christian Rome down to 
the sack of the city in 1527. We are 
glad to note an unwonted fullness of 
description concerning the early Chris- 
tian ages, for to most readers the author- 
ities dealing with early and medieval 
Rome are neither accessible nor popu- 
Ending with Clement VII.’s reign, 
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however, the book seems manifestly in- 
complete. We need additional pages to 
describe the great extension and trans- 
formation of Roman monuments and 
their magnificence, but especially to 
point out why there was a coincident 
loss in originality and vitality during the 
period of Catholic reaction and Jesuit 
ascendency which followed the fall of 
Rome. 

Also well written and _ illustrated 
is Mr. Okey’s “Paris” (Macmillan). 
The particular charm of the book is the 
prominent place given by the author to 
the traditions of very early days. As 
he says, the story of Paris presents a 
marked contrast with the story of the 
Italian cities. Paris is still young even 
if she has more than once tasted the 
bitterness of humiliation, but an Italian 
town is often chiefly impressive by reason 
of age, of silence, perhaps of decay. 
Mr. Okey has grasped the fact that 
Paris is probably the most highly devel- 
oped of European cities. We believe 
this to be so because it is the home of 
all that is lively, precise, acute, bizarre, 
original, refined, delicate, subtle. Hence 
we have in this book a history of France 
as one may read it in the monuments of 
Paris, but also the story of the French 
folk as one may read it in the French of 
to-day, the successors of the strangely 
contrasted characters who have crowded 
the French political, artistic, and literary 
stage in all ages. The book may not 
have the charm of the late Theodore 
Child’s “ Praise of Paris,” it may not 
impress one as being as erudite as Mr. 
Martin’s “ Stones of Paris,” it may not 
reflect so well present life as Signor di 
Amicis’s *“ Ricordi di Parigi” or Mr. 
Whiteing’s “ Paris of To-Day,” but it 
occupies a well-earned place on the shelf 
which contains these books. 

In the interesting series edited by 
Mr. Joel Cook appear this year “ Swit- 
zerland, Picturesque and Descriptive,” 
and “ France, Historic and Romantic.” 
(Coates.) The series has the advantage 
of practical form, capital print, and 
graphic illustration. The books are of 
not inconsiderable use to those who wish 
to have guide-book information given in 
more readable form. 

To the long list of books edited by 
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Esther Singleton has now been added 
“ Famous Women” (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
a compilation and sketches of famous 
and beautiful women by well-known 
authors. The present volume is not the 
least interesting in a series of which all 
the volumes are interesting. 

Mr. Cecil Headlam has already en- 
riched the world with noteworthy studies 
of Chartres and Nuremberg. His “ Ox- 
ford” (E. P. Dutton) is a work to make 
every Oxonian grateful and Mr. Head- 
lam’s Alma Mater proud. This //ius 
indignus haud ingratus alme matri 
dedicates his portly volume to her; a 
book big with the love and appreciation 
of Oxford, as a university, as a town, as 
a link between the outer and the inner 
England and English life. For the 
history of Oxford is in a large measure 
the history of England, social, political, 
architectural, educational, spiritual. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and other writers on 
Oxford have been conscious of this, 
but it has remained for Mr. Headlam 
to give to us a viewof Oxford really 
more impressive than any yet offered. 
It is a satisfaction to note that the 
author’s dignified text has received dig- 
nified treatment. The volume is a 
quarto, the paper is exquisite in quality, 
the large, clear print is restful to weary 
eyes, and Mr. Herbert Railton’s litho- 
graphs and other illustrations will prove 
a welcome sight to those who love their 
Oxford. And that means all who have 
ever been there. 

“ Raiderland ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
represents the consummation of the art 
of Mr. Crockett and of Mr. Pennell. De- 
lightful as is the latter’s art, in this work it 
does not represent the absorption of the 
subject which we have found in other 
illustration by the famous pen-draughts- 
man, and does not at all represent the 
high quality of Mr. Crockett’s text. 
That text comes to us with an aroma 
and a kind of pennyroyal pungency as 
if from our own Maine. But ours is a 
simpler, less historic country, with more 
high lights and fewer dark shadows. 
The Scotch thorn and heather still hide 
many a murderous secret. Of Galloway 
gossip we have a plenty, and this espe- 
cially in that particular part of Gallo- 
way which has come to be called “ The 
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Raiders’ Country.” Its traditions have 
materialized themselves with something 
of the concreteness of history ; but Mr. 
Crockett gives us no formal history 
or informal guide-book. He acknowl- 
edges no law save that of his own fancy. 

Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the 
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Portuguese ” (Caldwell) has received a 
beautiful typographical setting in the 
latest of the many editions of that fa- 
mous work. This excellence is also 
noticeable in an edition published by 
the same house of Tennyson’s “ Holy 
Grail.” 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Accidents and Emergencies: A Manual of 
the Treatment of Surgical and Medical Emer- 
encies in the Absence of a Physician. 7 
che W. Dulles, M.D. Illustrated. (Sixth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged.)  P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 4°4x7%% in. 
209 pages. $l, net. 

American Nation (The): A History. Edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D. First Series. 
5S vols. Foundation of the Nation. Vol. I.—Eu- 
ropean Background of American History, 1300- 
1600. By Edward Potts Cheney, A.M. Vol. Il.— 
Basis of American History, 1500-1900. Vol. 
I1].—Spain in America, 1450-1580. By Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, Ph.D. Vol. 1V.—England in 
America, 1580-1652. Vol. V.—Colonial Self-Gov- 
ernment, 1652-1689. By Charles McLean Andrews, 
Ph.D. Harper & Bros., New York. 5%4x8 in. 
Per set, $9. 


Reserved for later notice. 


American Wives and Others. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. Illustrated. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 5x7%in. 36+ pages. 

All sorts of subjects are handled in this 

book of clever sketches. They are treated 

also in a variety of ways, the author’s range 
extending from broad humor to simple 
pathos—the paper called “ Dawn o’ Day in 

Big Cities” is a good instance of this. The 

illustrations are by no means an aid to the 

effect produced. They are too woodenly 
silly to be funny. 

Awakening of Japan (The). By Okakura- 
Kakuzo. The Century Co., New York. 444x7%4 
in. 225 pages. $1.20, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Blue Baby and Other Stories (The). By 
Mrs. Molesworth. [llustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 5% x7%in. 272 pages. $1.50. 

With “Baby Blue” leading, here are ten 
stories of English life interesting to children 
of, say, between seven and fourteen years. 
They deal with the commonplace, are free 
from exaggerated situations, and their charm 
lies in asimplicity, freshness, and domesticity 
that is wholesome. Without strained effort 
to enforce a moral, the duty and privilege of 
performing little kindnesses that come one’s 
way and of being straightforward and faith- 
ful in the small affairs of every-day life are 
taught. 


Bobby and Bobbinette. By Annie R. Tal- 
bot. Illustrated. The H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston. 
44X74 in. 235 pages. 75c. 

A pretty story of two little children and their 


friend, Miss Kathy, who kept a toy shop on 
Sixth Avenue. With its gay cover and 
Christmas flavor it will be a favorite gift- 
book this season. 


Bright Days in Sunny Lands. By A. Van 
Doren Honeyman. Illustrated. Honeyman & Co., 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 5734 in. 429 pages. $1.75. 

Broke of Covenden. By J.C. Snaith. Her- 


— Turner & Co., Boston. 57% in. 582 pages. 
$1.50. 


A story mainly concerned with English 
country life. The fortunes of a country 
family are followed—a family fallen on evil 
days. Though rather marred by long digres- 
sions and the overdrawing of the principal 
characters, this novel is powerfully written. 


Business. By L. De V. Matthewman. _II- 
lustrated. The J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
442x7 in. 120 pages. 


Captain in the Ranks (A). By George Cary 
Eggleston. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 5x71 
in. 337 pages. $1.20, net. 

The shaping of a career for himself in the 
industrial life of the West by a young Con- 
federate officer, beggared through the Civil 
War, is the theme of this clever book. It is 
clever and it is interesting, so we will not 
quarrel with the author if his hero is almost 
too good to be true and his heroine almost 
too meek and modest for one so capable and 
self-reliant. 


Captives Three. By James A. Braden. II- 
lustrated. The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 5xX7%in. 353 pages. $l. 

College Laboratory Manual of Physics. 
Edwin H. Hall, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 5x7%in. 138 pages. 

Dialstone Lane. By W. W. Jacobs. Charles 


— Sons, New York. 5x74 in. 337 pages. 


By 


Droll as droll can be! Mr. Jacobs has here 
a plot that does not convince, but the plot is 
absolutely unimportant. The people and the 
situations are slyly and cleverly humorous. 
The author has given innocent pleasure to 
many thousands of readers, and his books 
hold their attractiveness wonderfully well. 
Eliza. By Barry Pain. Illustrated. Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston. 444x6%,in. 199 pages. 75c. 
This is aseries of short sketches of domestic 
life depicting two widely differing types of 
character. The husband, a London clerk 
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onasmall salary, yearns constantly for higher 
things. Eliza, the wife, on the contrary, 
feels no such ambitions, and invariably dis- 
courages his soarings by satirical cold 
douches. The sketches are unequal in 
power, some being almost devoid of humor, 
while others are racy and bright. 


Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar, 1905 (The). 
By Ethel Watts Mumford, Oliver Herford, and 
Addison Mizner, Paul Elder & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 45%, in. 75c., net. (Postage, 5c.) 

Topsyturvy verse and pictures—quaintly 

comical and comically quaint. 


Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Century. 
Described by Archibald Forbes, George A. Henty, 
Major Arthur Griffiths, and Others. Illustrated. 
The A. Wessels Co., New York. 5x8%q in, 362 
pages. $1.25. 

This is Volume II. of a series and covers 
the period from 1816-1860,including therefore 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and 
the Mexican War. The story of each of the 
more famous battles of these wars is graphi- 
cally related ; and appended to the book in 
the form of chronologically arranged notes 
is a brief résumé of the wars of this period, 
their causes and results. 


Five Little Peppers and Their Friends. By 
Margaret Sidney. Illustrated. The Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. 5x7%4in. 471 pages. $1.50. 

The circle of friends of the little Peppers 

may widen and ripple on forever for the 

entertainment of children as long as author 
and readers endure, for the family has 
become firmly fixed in the affections of 
young people. The present book is an illus- 
trated narrative of the doings of some of the 
“ friends.” 


Greatness. By Henry Ostrom. The Wi- 
nona Publishing Co., Chicago. 414x634 in. 100 
pages. 5Uc., net. 


Heroes of Greek Fairy Tales (The). By 
Charles Kingsley. Illustrated in Color. E. P. 
oS & Co., New York. 68% in. 296 pages. 

A somewhat showy edition of a book that 

belongs in every child’s library. 

Historic Highways of America, Vol. 14. The 
Great American Canals.—Vol. II. By Archer 
Butler Hulbert. Illustrated. The Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland. 5x73, in. 234 pages. 

The series of ‘* Historic Highways of Amer- 

ica” has now reached its fourteenth volume. 

This volume is devoted to a consideration 

of the Erie Canal from the time when Pous- 

sin was making his “ Travaux d’amélioration 
intérieures des Etats-Unis” to the present 
time, when $101,000,000 is about to be spent 
in improving the old waterway. Thus, from 

a standpoint of past history and present 

politics the volume seems to us the most 

Interesting of an interesting series. 


History of Columbia University, 1754-1904 
(A): Published in Commemoration of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of King’s College. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 534x9 in. 494 pages. 
$2.50, net. 


History of Presbyterianism on Prince Ed- 
ward's Island. By Rev. John MacLeod. The 
Winona Publishing Co., Chicago. 5x8 in. 279 
pages. $1.50, net. 


Books of the Week 
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History Syllabus for Secondaty Schools (A). 
By a Special Con.mittee of the New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association, Herbert Darling Fos- 
ter, Walter Howard Cushing, and Others. D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 57% in. 375 pages. 

Hope Hathaway: A Story of Western Ranch 
Life. * Frances Parker. C. M. Clark Publish- 
ing Co., Boston. 5X742in. 408 pages. 

Holy Grail (The). By Alfred Tennyson. 
(The Renaissance Series.) The H. M. Caldwell 
Co., New York. 64%4x9 in. 83 pages. 

Noticed elsewhere in this issue of The 

Outlook. 


Intoxicants and Opium in All Lands and 
Times. By Dr.and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts and 
Misses Mary and Margaret W. Leitch. Illustrated. 
(Revised Sixth Edition.) The International Re- 
form Bureau, Washington, D. C. 5x8 in. 288 
pages. 75c. 

Isle of Black Fire. By Howard R. Garis. 
Illustrated. }. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
5¥%4x8 in. pages. 

Three American boys form part of an expe- 

dition in search of an island not known to 

civilized man, and unmarked on any chart. 

Guided by the shipwrecked sailor who has 

escaped from the savages inhabiting this 

spot, the expedition meets with adventures 
numerous and sensational enough to satisfy 
the most ardent boy reader. 


Is There a Santa Claus? By Jacob A. Riis. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4%x8 in. 29 
pages. 

An ascription of praise to the Christmas 
spirit by a man whose contact with some of 
the worst elements of the world has not in 
the least diminished his power of admira- 
tion. A little anecdote of President Roose- 
velt finds a natural place here. Very appro- 
priate for a Christmas remembrance. 


Jimmie Moore of Bucktown. By Melvin 
E. Trotter. The Winona Publishing Co., Chicago. 
5x74 in. 231 pages. 75c., net. 

Kate of Kate Hall. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler and A. L. Felkin. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 5x7%4in. 425 pages. $1.50. 

Life and Work of the Rev. E. J. Peck Among 
the Eskimos (The). By Rev. Arthur Lewis. 
Illustrated. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 

4xSin. 349 pages. $1.75, net. 

Love Finds the Way. By Paul Leicester 
Ford. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
6x9 in. 108 pages. $2. 

In turning the pages of this ¢d7tion de luxe 

of a posthumous work, one cannot but feel 

that the volume, with its sumptuous page 
decorations in color, is, in a sense, a tribute 
from the publishers to the dead author whose 
words are thus flower-enshrined. The story 
is one of Continental times, when the Engli-h 
and the British were facing each other in New 

York and New Jersey. The plot is improb- 

able, as is admitted in the last pages; and the 

story does not reach what is known as the 
author’s average standard. 


Li’l’ Gal. a | Paul Laurence Dunbar. _II- 
lustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 5449 
in. 123 pages. $1.50, net. 


As the twenty-one lyrics in dialect comprised 
in this volume have been published before, 
the public is familiar with them, but admirers 
of the author’s work will be pleased to add to 
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their bookshelves so attractive an edition of 
old favorites. That there are humor, tender- 
ness, and cheeriness in these negro songs by a 
negro poet needs hardly to be said; and that 
some lack qualities that would make them 
poems need not be insisted on. Attention 
may be called anew, however, to the merits 
of “ Corn Song,” in which only the refrain is 
dialect. 


Little Dame Trot. By Mary Agnes Byrne. 
Illustrated. The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 6X7%in. 81 pages. 6 

Little Love Stories of Manhattan. By Mel- 
ville Chater. The Grafton Press, New York, 
5x7% in. 225 pages. $1.25. 

Man on the Box (The). By Harold Mac- 
Grath. Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 5x7%in. 361 pages. 

Love stories are not usually burdened with 
humor, but this one is altogether sprightly 
and diverting—with a just sufficient infusion 
of the serious and dramatic to prevent the 
comedy from palling. Thestage is narrow— 
the scenes not shifting from Washington 
after the curtain is fairly rung up—and holds 
only a few actors, but each part tells and 
deserves an encore. 


Manufacturing Cost. By H. L. C.. Hall. 
(The Office Library.) The Book-Keeper Publish- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. 5x7%in. 191 pages. $2. 

Mr. Kris Kringle: A Christmas Tale. By 
S. Weir Mitchell. Illustrated. George W. Jacobs, 
Philadelphia. 57%, in. 105 pages. 

This delightful Christmas story, written some 

years ago to aid a good cause, was worth 

publishing in its present pretty holiday dress. 

It is one more evidence of Dr. Mitchell’s 

versatility and command of his art as a 

writer. 


Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. By Eduard 
Mérike. Edited by William Guild Howard. 
D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 4x6% in. 125 pages. 

My Lady Laughter. By Dwight Tilton. 
Illustrated. C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston. 
5x74 in. 442 pages. 

A story of the days of 1775-6, the scene Bos- 
ton. Among the characters, arrogant British 
officers and coquettish Puritan maidens form 
the element most tending to romantic situa- 
tions. The colored illustrations are numer- 
ous and above the average in merit. 


Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy, and 
the Rise of the Secret Societies (The). By 
R. M. Johnston. In 2 vols. The Macmillan Co., 
New Yoik 5% x9in. $5, 


Reserved for later notice. 


On Etna. By Norma Lorimer. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. 5xX7% in. 336 pages. 


The story of an English girl who forgets 
that Sicilians are not Englishmen, and by 
her frank acceptance of the admiration of 
an impoverished prince comes to grief. She 
is stolen by brigands, imprisoned and res- 
cued, passing meanwhile through most thrill- 
ing and romantic experiences. An improb- 
able story, with touches of insight into human 
nature here and there, mi with excellent 
descriptions of Sicilian effects. 
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Our People of Foreign Speech: With Par- 
ticular Reference to Religious Work Among 
Them. By Samuel McLanahan. The Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. 5x8 in. ILL pages. 
50c., net. 

Out of the Northland: Stories from the 
Northern Myths. By Emilie Kip Baker. (Pocket 
American and English Classics.) The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 4x5%4 in. 165 pages. 25c, 

Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe (The). 
lllustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
44%,x7 in. Iné6vols, $6. 

An excellent edition as regards clearness of 

type, beauty of cover design, and flexibility 

of binding. The pictures vary somewhat in 
merit. 


Presence of God (The). By Chester Wood. 
The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 6x9% 
in. 62 pages. 


Rome and Its Story. By St. Clair Baddeley 
and Lina Duff Gordon. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 64%4x9% in. 384 pages. $6. 

Noticed elsewhere in this issue of The 

Outlook. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. By Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. Illustrated. The H. M. Cald- 
well Co., Boston. 6%2x8in, 56 pages, ° 

Noticed elsewhere in this 

Outlook. 


Story of King Richard II. from the Play of 
Shakespeare. Retold by Alice Spencer Hotfman. 
oe from Shakespeare’s — for Children.) 

<. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4x5% in. 86 
pages. 60c., net. 

Story of the Tempest of Shakespeare. Retold 
by Alice Spencer Hoffman Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 4x5%in. 86 pages. 60c. 

Surgical Emergencies. Part I. Appendi- 
citis and Other Diseases about the Appendix. 
By Bayard Holmes, B.S., M Illustrated. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 5xX7%1n. 349 pages. 

Switzerland: Picturesque and Descriptive. 
By Joel Cook. Illustrated. Henry T. Coates & 
Co., Philadelphia, 5x8in. 519 pages, 

Spoken of elsewhere in this issue. 


Tale of Benjamin Bunny (The). By Beatrix 
Potter. Illustrated. Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York. 4x5% in. 85 pages. 50c. 

Every child who had “ Peter Rabbit” will 

want to find this new little book by the same 

author in his Christmas stocking, in which 
it will exactly fit. 


Tale of Two Bad Mice (The). By Beatrix 
Potter. Illustrated. Frederick Warne & Co., New 
York. 4x5%4 in. 71 pages. 50c. 

Another jolly little book for children by the 

author of the inimitable and ever popular 

‘** Peter Rabbit.” 


What is the Bible? By J. A. Ruth. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 5x8in. 172 
pages. 75c. 

Women in the Fine Arts. By Clara Ers- 
kine Clement. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 434x8in. 395 pages. $2.50, net. 

Mrs. Clement’s handbooks are well known, 
and this is a valuable addition to their num- 
ber. A brief résumé of the history of women 
in art forms an interesting introductory 
chapter to the biographical dictionary which 
follows, with many full-page illustrations of 
paintings and sculpture executed by the sub- 
jects of her notes. 
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Three important events 
in the history of organ- 
ized labor deserve con- 
sideration: the second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Citizens’ Industrial Associa- 
tion, held in New York; the twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in San Fran- 
cisco; and the decision of the Court of 
Appeals of New York that the eight-hour 
law of that State is unconstitutional. 
The aims of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association were defined in resolutions 
adopted at the meeting: (1) The open 
shop; (2) freedom in the employment 
of apprentices; (3) no limitation on 
hours of labor except by mutual agree- 
ment; (4) the enforcement of the laws. 
A vigorous address was made against 
the boycott by the agent of the Anti- 
Boycott Association, but the Association, 
we believe, passed no resolutions on that 
subject. The emphasis of the meeting 
appears to have been laid on the open 
shop, and we judge that the endeavors 
of the Association are concentrated at 
present on establishing this as a recog- 
nized principle in America. Mr. Parry,the 
President, declared that within a year a 
thousandestablishments have abandoned 
the union or closed shop policy, and 
have opened their doors to non-union 
workmen. The fact that his figures were 
an even thousand indicates that they 
were the result of an estimate rather 
than of a careful census. 


Three Important 
Labor Events 


& 

inti The decision of the Court 
ae of Appeals that the eight- 
hour labor law of New 

York State is unconstitutional was in 
so far a reinforcement of one of the 
demands of the Citizens’ Association. 
The eight-hour law makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any one contracting with 
a State or municipal corporation to 
require more than eight hours’ work 
for a day’s labor. The decision of 


the Court of Appeals is that this law is 
unconstitutional, in that it deprives an 
individual of property without due proc- 
ess of law. We have only the news- 
paper report of the decision before us, 
and are therefore unable to state how 
the Court reconciled it with the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Atkins versus Kansas. In 
that case the Supreme Court declined to 
pass on the question whether a law reg- 
ulating the hours of labor between pri- 
vate employers and their employees 
would be a violation of the Constitution, 
but it held broadly that every munici- 
pality is a creature of the State and 
subject to such limitations as the State 
chooses to impose, and that the State 
has an unqualified right to determine, 
through its Legislature, what kind of 
contracts may be made by any of its 
servants, or by any of its municipalities, 
or by any one on their behalf. The 
language of the Supreme Court is as fol- 
lows : 


We can imagine no possible ground to 
dispute the power of the State to declare 
that no one undertaking work for it or for 
one of its municipal agencies [the italics 
are those of the Court] should permit or re- 
quire an employee on such work to labor in 
excess of eight hours each day, and to inflict 
punishment upon those who are embraced 
by such regulations and yet disregard them 
It cannot be deemed a part of the liberty of 
any contractor that 4e be allowed to do 
public work in any mode he may choose to 
adopt, without regard to the wishes of the 
State. On the contrary, it belongs to the 
State, as the guardian and trustee for its 
people, and having control of its affairs, to 
prescribe the conditions upon which it will 
permit public work to be done on its behalf, 
or on behalf of its municipalities. 


On the face of the newspaper report 
before us it appears very much as though 
the Court of Appeals of New York State 
had reversed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We wish 
that it might be possible, but we fear it 
is not, to take this case to that Supreme 
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Court and see whether it can discover any 
difference between the Kansas and the 
New York cases to justify the apparent 
difference in the decisions of the Court 
of Appeals of New York and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


@ 


The twenty-fourth An- 
nual Convention of the 
American Federation of 
Labor afforded both a picturesque and 
a significant illustration of the democ- 
racy of industry. The sessions were 
held in a hall furnished with a number 
of long rows of board tables at which 
the several hundred new delegates sat. 
The room was liberally decorated with 
bunting, and at the back of the stage 
hung a large American flag and the 
British ensign, symbols of the interna- 
tional character of the movement. Be- 
tween these was placed a very large and 
very poor oil painting of Samuel Gom- 
pers, who presided at all sessions with 
firmness and ability. Nolongera young 
man, and certainly no great orator, he 
has a directness and polish of speech 
and a sincerity of manner which have 
long served to maintain him in a very 
difficult position. ‘Tobacco smoke filled 
the hall; the gallery was always occu- 
pied with an attentive and sometimes 
unduly demonstrative assemblage of on- 
lookers, but order was well maintained 
and few indecorous acts were to be 
observed. The delegates were, of course, 
the picked representatives of labor, and 
it was with a good deal of interest that 
one observed their temper and abilities. 
There were few who exhibited training 
in the oratory of the schools, but there 
were many who surpassed the ordinary 
stump speaker in capacity and evident 
familiarity with public speaking. This 
is easily accounted for, because the 
labor union is the workingman’s lyceum, 
and all had fought their way up through 
their individual unions. The general 
spirit of most was earnestness ; a desire 
to get at the heart of the question under 
discussion and to set it forth as directly 
as possible. Considerable acrimony was 
exhibited at times, but few were guilty of 
distinctly unparliamentary acts. A vast 
amount of business was disposed of, and 
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the Convention showed its ability to han- 
dle it ina businesslike manner. Printed 
reports of the preceding day’s session were 
issued each morning ; debate was limited, 
and committee work well apportioned. 


® 


The Federation of Labor 
represents a membership 
of over a million and a half 
of wage-earners, gained in the last 
twenty years. The spirit of the Con- 
vention was decidedly conservative. A 
small but aggressive minority, Socialistic 
in spirit and revolutionary in its aims, 
desires to commit the organization to an 
indorsement of the public ownership of 
all the means of production and dis- 
tribution. The ineffectiveness of this 
minority in this Convention is illustrated 
by the fact that Mr. Samuel Gompers 
was re-elected President with only one 
dissenting vote. The Federation of 
Labor, as its title indicates, is not a labor 
union, but a Federation of labor unions, 
and its aim is not the overthrow of the 
present industrial order, but such an 
administration of that order as will give 
to the workingmer. better protection of 
what they regard as their rights, and 
a larger share in the combined profits 
of labor and capital. Specifically, it 
endeavors to arbitrate the never-ending 
disputes which are constantly arising 
between the various unions; to adjust 
labor difficulties which threaten a strike ; 
and, if adjustment is impossible and the 
strike is finally approved, to lend the 
strikers moral and financial assistance ; 
to build up labor unions, by means of 
organizers acting under the authority of 
the executive board; to publish an offi- 
cial organ representing the interests of 
the labor unions; and to maintain a lobby 
at Washington, and at other legislatures 
on occasion, to watch labor legislation and 
to secure the enactment of certain specific 
measures which the Federation has in- 
dorsed—namely, an anti-injunction law, 
an eight-hour law (referring to Govern- 
ment work), the adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum, the prohibition of 
convict labor in competition with free 
labor, and the enactment of more rigid 
Chinese exclusion laws. Besides this 
the lobby has opposed the enactment of 
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laws thought to be inimical to labor, 
such as compulsory arbitration, com- 
pulsory union-incorporation, ete. With- 
out committing The Outlook to all the 
principles advocated by the Federation 
of Labor, we believe this organization to 
be a healthful and conservative one, and 
a valuable protection against the perils 
of the Socialistic movement, toward which 
radical labor agitators consciously, and 
reactionary capitalistic employers uncon- 
sciously, are combining to drive the in- 
dustrial forces of America, so far without 
success. 
® 

The annual report of the 
Secretary of War, after a 
formal enumeration of 
the figures showing the army’s strength 
(3,744 officers and 56,439 men), and a 
brief report of the fighting in the Philip- 
pines with Moros, notes the decided 
improvement in the condition of the 
men due to increased attention to sani- 
tary matters, and boldly asserts that 
‘“‘the troops of the United States are the 
best fed, best clothed, and best shel- 
tered troops in the world.” This is 
eminently welcome information, yet Dr. 
Seaman’s remarks quoted in The 
Outlook last week indicate that still 
further attention to the study of army 
sanitation is needed if, in the event of 
war, our army is to be managed in this 
respect with science and skill equal to 
that shown by Japan. Mr. Taft reports 
that seacoast fortification is in a fairly 
satisfactory stage of progress; urges the 
importance of a defense system for the 
harbors of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines; points to the success and 
extent of the Manassas maneuvers as 
evidence of the progress in bringing 
regulars and militia to work together 
and of the improvement in militia train- 
ing ; and shows that less money than last 
year is asked for from Congress for the 
military establishment proper, although 
an increase of about three millions is 
desired for fortifications and permanent 
plant. The part of the report relating 
to the Philippines will naturally excite 
special attention, as Mr. Taft’s experi- 
ence makes him the highest authority 
on that topic. Mr. Taft explains the 
financial and industrial situation in the 
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Philippines and shows that a prime need 
of the islands is the building of railways 
and that one explanation of the slowness 
of development is that the present rail- 
road mileage is ridiculously small. Mr. 
Taft advocates the plan that the Govern- 
ment guarantee the income on the bonds 
for railway construction for not over 
thirty years at not over five per cent. 
He points out that when the Government 
aided the Pacific railroads it not only 
issued bonds but conveyed enormous 
tracts of land, and that this method was 
open to objections not applicable to 
that proposed in the Philippines. Again 
Mr. Taft renews the recommendation 
made by Secretary Root, by President 
McKinley, and by President Roosevelt, 
that there should be a substantial reduc- 
tion in the present tariff on Philippine 
products imported into the United 
States. This is so obviously a matter 
of simple justice and fairness that it 
seems incredible that Congress can 
longer evade recognizing its duty in the 
premises. The recommendations made 
by Mr. Taft for changes in the tariff are 
that all products of the Philippines ex- 
cept tobacco and sugar be admitted into 
the United States duty free and that 
upon all importations of sugar and 
tobacco the duty should be equal to 
twenty-five per cent. of that imposed by 
the Dingley Law. The progress of the 
negotiations for settling the purchase of 
the friars’ lands and the excellent results 
from employing four thousand Filipinos 
as scouts are noted with satisfaction. 


@ 


Secretary Wilson’s annual 
report reflects pleasantly the 
prosperous’ condition of 
American farmers. ‘The total value of 
farm products (less some crops fed to 
stock) is placed for 1904 at $4,900,000,- 
000. ‘This is nearly ten per cent. above 
that of the year before and over thirty- 
one per cent. above that for 1899. To 
make this enormous sum capable of 
realization, Mr. Wilson points out that 
the farmers of this country have in two 
years produced wealth exceeding the 
output of all the gold mines of the entire 
world since Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. He adds that this year’s product 
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is more than six times the amount of the 
capital stock of all National banks ; that 
it lacks but three-fourths of a billion 
dollars of the value of the manufac- 
tures of 1900, less the cost of materials 
used; and that it is three times the 
gross earnings from the operations of the 
railways, and four times the value of all 
minerals produced in this country. The 
corn crop alone yielded many millions 
more than would be needed to pay off 
the National debt; the cotton crop is 
worth $600,000,000 ; the wheat crop, to 
be sure, was comparatively small—the 
lowest in four years—but its aggregate 
is still huge ; horses and mules show an 
increase, and in total value amount to 
$1,354,000,000 ; while even the humble 
hens lay enough eggs in a single month 
to pay the year’s interest on the National 
debt, and in the year produce one and 
two-thirds billions of eggs! Farm land 
values have increased in the last four 
years about two billion dollars. Such 
facts and figures as these strikingly illus- 
trate the supreme importance of agricul- 
ture as an industry, and make it clear 
that in legislating for the industrial in- 
terests of the country the farmer should 
never be forgotten or undervalued. The 
Department of Agriculture is doing a 
fine and increasingly extensive work in 
aiding and educating the farmer. 


i) 


It is estimated that 
probably a million peo- 
ple have submitted 
guesses at the actual attendance during 
the St. Louis World’s Fair in compe- 
tition for prizes aggregating $85,000 
offered by the World’s Fair Contest 
Company. As_ twenty-five cents was 
charged for each guess, the Company 
will have received $250,000, if the esti- 
mate is correct, and it is made by Attor- 
ney-General Moody in a recent opinion 
on the legality of “ guessing contests,” 
written by the President’s direction and 
at the request of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. We select a single instance to 
illustrate the extent of this particular 
form of lottery—for such contests are 
now held to be lotteries by the Post- 
Office Department under the Attorney- 
General’s opinion. ‘This is only one of 
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many contests relating to the World’s 
Fair carried on, some by newspapers, 
some by private concerns; while the 
total of the popular vote in the Pres- 
idential election has been equally ex- 
ploited for guessing purposes. Mr. 
Moody believes that, while nominally 
the element of calculation and judgment 
enters into these contests, practically 
“the conclusion is irresistible that it is 
largely a matter of chance which com- 
petitor will submit the nearest correct 
estimate. The estimates cannot be 
predicated upon natural and fixed laws, 
since the total number of admissions 
may be affected by many conditions over 
which the participants in this scheme 
have no control and cannot possibly 
foresee.” He adds, referring to two par- 
ticular typical cases submitted to him: 
“ Neither of these contests is a ‘ legiti- 
mate business enterprise.’ In each, 
thousands invest small sums in the hope 
and expectation that luck will enable 
them to win large returns. A compara- 
tively small percentage of the partici- 
pants will realize their expectations, 
and thousands will get nothing. They 
are in effect lotteries under the guise of 
‘guessing contests.’” A previous ruling 
of the Department allowing such con- 
tests mail privileges has been accord- 
ingly rescinded, and the post-office au- 
thorities will scrutinize each of these 
contests on its own merits, and where 
the lottery element is evident will stamp 
the scheme as fraudulent and deny 
mailing privileges. This seems to The 
Outlook good law, as it certainly is good 
sense. 
® 

The. visit of Secre- 
tary Taft to Pan- 
ama has resulted in 
a prompt and satisfactory adjustment of 
the matters which had been disturbing 
some of the people of the Republic of 
Panama. All these matters related to 
possible trade and tariff friction between 
the Republic and the Canal zone gov- 
erned by the United States. The agree- 
ment reached provides that Panama 
shall collect duties under her own laws on 
all goods (except supplies for canal con- 
struction and goods in transit), whether 
they are landed at the two Canal ports, 
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Angon and Cristobal, or at Panama 
ports. The United States tariff is not 
to be enforced at the ports of the zone. 
On the other hand, Panama is to reduce 
her present tariff from fifteen to ten per 
cent. ad valorem, except, if she chooses, 
on wine, liquors, tobacco, and opium, 
and to reduce her port charges and fees 
to sixty per cent. of the present rate. 
Thus between the Canal zone and Pan- 
ama absolute free trade will prevail, and 
as only one country will collect duties, 
the danger of clash or friction is obvi- 
ated. The adoption of a gold stand- 
ard by Panama removes another possi- 
ble source of troublesome business in- 
conveniences. Complete jurisdiction is 
granted to the United States in the 
harbors of Colon and Panama as to 
sanitation and quarantine regulations. 
Panama reduces her rate of postage to 
two cents, and is to furnish all stamps 
in the Republic and in the Canal zone. 
The zone authorities are to purchase 
stamps from Panama at forty per cent. 
of their face value. 


@ 


Governor Vardaman, of 
Mississippi, is important 
chiefly as he evokes criti- 
cism of the things he stands for and the 
spirit he expresses from his own sec- 
tion. His appointments as Governor 
are.said to have been in the main un- 
usually good; he is not, as was reported, 
an uncompromising opponent of negro 
education; if he has vetoed appropria- 
tions for negro schools, he has also ve- 
toed appropriations for white schools. 
So much ought to be said of him even 
by his critics. But he shockingly mis- 
represents the South. His manners and 
speech belong to the barbaric stage, not 
to the stage of civilized life and espe- 
cially to a section which has prided 
itself upon possessing the chivalric qual- 
ities, courtesy, and a nice sense of honor. 
President Francis, of the St. Louis Ex- 
position, who represents in an unusual 
degree all these latter qualities, tele- 
graphed Governor Vardaman that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had visited and greatly 
admired the Mississippi building during 
his inspection of the Fair. This courtesy 
was acknowledged by Governor Varda- 
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man in a reply which contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

It is, of course, gratifying to the people of 
Mississippi to know that they have done one 
thing that the present President of the United 
States approves. Doubtless the President’s 
admiration of the Mississippi Building is 
due to his admiration of Jefferson Davis, of 
whose last home it is a replica. 

What strikes the most casual reader of 
this paragraph is its irrelevancy. The 
reference to Mr. Davis and to the Pres- 
ident’s approval of Mississippi was, so 
to speak, dragged in by the heels; and 
what would have been, between gentle- 
men, however much they might have 
differed in political opinion, an occasion 
for an exchange of courtesies, was made 
by Governor Vardaman the occasion for 
a needless discourtesy. What Governor 
Vardaman says is, however, of slight 
importance in itself; and this incident 
would not have been reported by 
The Outlook but for the fact that it has 
evoked from Mississippi and different 
parts of the South the sharpest criticism 
and the most definite disavowal. Sev- 
eral Southern organizations have tele- 
graphed to President Francis their dis- 
approbation, and have made for Gov- 
ernor Vardaman the apology which he 
probably will not have the good sense 
to make for himself. Governor Varda- 
man misrepresents the State of Missis- 
sippi and the entire South. He is a 
provincial politician, who has not only 
failed to grasp the National idea, but who 
has not even grasped the sectional idea, 
and fails to measure the South as com- 
pletely as he fails to measure the Nation. 
Such men are of importance now, in the 
growing mutual understanding and co- 
operation between the sections, simply 
as registering the ancient points of igno- 
rance from which the whole country has 
long since been moved away. 

& 


The recently announced 
decision of the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme 
Court of this State by which Judge 
Herman Bolte is removed as Justice of 
the Second District Municipal Court has 
a very much wider interest and signifi- 
cance than in its mere legal or local aspect. 
The New York City Municipal Courts, 
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while simple in their operations, and 
while they deal only with simple cases, 
play really a very important part in our 
judicial and social system. The people 
affected by them are the very poorest 
class—those who are least able to pro- 
test against unfair litigation or to oppose, 
either by the expenditure of time or 
money, injustice done to them by the 
operation of the law. Moreover, the 
foreigner gets his first impression of 
our civilization and methods of govern- 
ment from those branches with which 
he comes in daily contact. For this 
reason our police and municipal courts 
ought to be administered by a very high 
type of judges. Unfortunately, there is 
good reason for believing that in many 
instances the contrary isthefact. About 
a year and a half ago the East Side 
Civic Club decided that there were many 
abuses existing in the district courts of 
the East Side, and they appointed a 
small committee with power to investi- 
gate the situation. This committee, of 
which Mr. F. M. Stein was chairman, 
secured the services of Mr. Louis Lande, 
a member of the Civic Club, and for- 
merly an assistant corporation counsel 
of the city. Asa result of the pains- 
taking investigation of this committee, 
covering a period of several months, 
charges were brought against Judge 
Bolte, which were referred to a referee, 
who finally recommended the dismis- 
sal of Judge Bolte. It is this recom- 
mendation of the referee which has now 
been confirmed by the Appellate Court. 
One of the worst evils in this Court, as 
in many of the other courts, although 
there perhaps not so extreme, con- 
sisted of a system popularly known as the 
“ attorney-generals ” system. ‘The attor- 
ney-generals, so called, were a number of 
lawyers who are personally very close 
to the judge, and in consequence won 
nearly all the cases given to them. As 
a result they monopolize a considerable 
portion of the practice in these courts. 
Their methods of winning were devious. 
If the case was so bad that a decision 
could not be given in their favor in any 
way from the facts, the favorite method 
was to secure adjournments day after 
day; and this sometimes amounted to 
twenty or thirty adjournments in all. 
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The idea of this was to tire out the oppo- 
nents and force a settlement. In addi- 
tion to this there was found what seems 
to be collusion between the installment 
furniture dealers and some of the mar- 
shals, who through this were enabled to 
secure body executions and throw the 
poor debtors into jail. 


® 


The East Side Civic Club, 
as a result of its successful 
endeavors to rectify these 
abuses in this particular municipal court, 
believes that the next step should be a 
change of the law by which the district 
judges are elected. At the present time 
these district judges are elected in their 
own districts. The result is that in 
order to secure their election they must 
stand very well with their district lead- 
ers, and to do this there exists the usual 
interchange of favors. The gentlemen 
who have so patriotically and in such an 
admirable spirit accomplished the re- 
moval of the unjust Judge Bolte believe 
that the most desirable general remedy, 
and one which would raise the general 
standard of city courts, would be to elect 
municipal court judges at large, as is 
now done in the case of the judges of 
the Supreme Court. This is a sound 
and practical step. The very fact that 
the East Side Civic Club, an organiza- 
tion of the people, living by no means in 
the so-called brownstone district, saw 
the injustice to the people and the dan- 
ger to the Government in the existence 
of such a judiciary official as Judge 
Bolte, indicates that the people at large 
want justice and honesty in the adminis- 
tration of the Government. The Outlook 
has often said, and is glad to say again, 
and hopes to say many times more, that 
the remedy for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy. Give the so-called 
common people—the men whose homes 
and families and children are of greater 
value to them than mere material prop- 
erty—an opportunity to register their will 
through the ballot-box regarding pure 
politics and honest administration of the 
Government, and we shall find fewer 
and fewer Boltes upon the judical bench, 
and more and more respect for law 
among the people. 
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Last week the New York State 
Supreme Court handed down 
a decision in favor of the 
plaintiff in the case of certain stock- 
holders of the American Malting Com- 
pany against a director of the same. 
The defendant is held liable for about 
$1,400,000, the amount of dividends 
declared at meetings at which he was 
present. These dividends were declared 
in excess of net profits, that is, out of 
capital. Section 23 of the New York 
State Corporation Law provides that 
for dividends paid, except on surplus 
or net profits arising from the business, 
directors shall be jointly and severally 
liable. Section 60 of the same law 
extends its operation to foreign cor- 
porations. Though the American Malt- 
ing Company was incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey, it does not 
escape jurisdiction in New York State as 
to liability for unauthorized dividends. 
Similar actions are pending against 
the other six directors involved. The 
law excepts such directors as are 
absent from the directors’ meeting or 
who register a protest against ille- 
gal dividends. Hence the sum above 
mentioned excludes the sum thus voted 
at a meeting at which the defendant 
was absent. As to this particular case, 
it is said that the American Malting 
Company’s business is a good one and 
that the impaired capital has been 
almost entirely restored. In general, 
however, the result of the Supreme 
Court’s decision will, we think, be two- 
fold: (1) In New York State at least 
it will tend to restrain any impulse to 
declare dividends out of capital. (2) It 
will be a means of eventual deliverance 
from the evil of “dummy directors,” 
though it may temporarily increase that 
evil. In companies of a more question- 
able character than the one mentioned, 
when, despite the Court’s decision, un- 
earned dividends are to be declared in 
order to save prestige, there will proba- 
bly bea startling increase in the number 
of dummy directors, mere clerks of their 
wealthy principals or mere figureheads 
without fortune or responsibility. Under 
the circumstances as now established by 
the Court the wealthy principals will 
certainly wish to be absent. Emphasis 
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will indubitably be given to the popular 
demand as to corporations, that there 
shall be no_ over-capitalization, no 
secret accounting, and no dummy di- 
rectors. 

® 

The fort captured 
by the Japanese on 
Friday of last week, 
known as 203-Meter Hill, or Fort Na- 
makoyama, derives its strategic impor- 
tance not only from its height, but more 
especially from the fact that it com- 
mands the harbor of Port Arthur. If 
the Japanese can hold this position and 
can drag adequate artillery to the sum- 
mit (both of which things the Russians 
affect to consider improbable), it is hard 
to see how the Russian war-ships in the 
harbor can escape destruction. Some 
of them are undoubtedly already incapa- 
ble of putting to sea, but the Japanese 
think that others are only awaiting the 
approach of the Baltic squadron to at- 
tempt once more to run Togo’s blockade. 
The supreme importance of preventing 
a union of Russia’s naval forces after 
the Baltic ships reach the scene of war 
is emphasized by the fact that the Rus- 
sian squadron under Admiral Rojesven- 
sky is, on paper at least, nearly or quite 
the equal of that under Admiral Togo. 
No wonder, then, that the Japanese 
army under General Nogi, urged on by 
its home Government, fought its way, 
after two frustrated attempts, step by 
step, to the top of 203-Meter Hill. 
Their loss was admittedly terrible; it 
is numbered by thousands, but any- 
thing like an accurate estimate is not 
obtainable. An attempt to recapture 
the fort by the Russians was repelled, 
and a truce of six hours for the removal 
of the dead and wounded was arranged 
on Saturday. Reports from St. Peters- 
burg after this Japanese success were at 
first despondent, and declared that Gen- 
eral Stoessel’s forces were expected to 
die fighting, and that the war-ships in 
the harbor would probably be sunk. 
Later on, however, it was pointed out 
that 203-Meter Hill is inferior in height 
to Golden Hill (the real citadel of Port 
Arthur) and to the Laotaishan promon- 
tory, which is on the other side of the 
harbor from Golder Hill, and nmay be 
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the last point of retreat for the Russians. 
Moreover, 203-Meter Hill lies between 
this Laotaishan hill on its south and the 
formidable range of fortified hills to the 
north that includes the Itse and Antse 
forts, which the Japanese have again 
and again attacked in vain. It thus ap- 
pears that the Russians still hold almost 
impregnable heights outlying from the 
central position on the Port Arthur 
promontory itself, and if their ammuni- 
tion holds out and General Stoessel’s 
heroic troops continue to fight as here- 
tofore, the obstacles to the final capture 
of Port Arthur are still far from despic- 
able. The armies near Mukden under 
Marshal Oyama and General Kuropat- 
kin seem to be waiting, the one for the 
fall of Port Arthur and reinforcements 
from that direction, the other the coming 
of fresh forces from Russia by way of 
Harbin ; desultory fighting occurs almost 
daily, but reports of the beginning of a 
general engagement are not confirmed. 


® 
Readers of The Outlook 
Mr. George Kennan have undoubtedly noted 


that Mr. Kennan’s se- 
ries of articles from Japan have been 
interrupted for the past few weeks. The 
reason is a very interesting one. About 
the first of October Mr. Kennan left 
Tokyo for Port Arthur, and has now 
been for some weeks in close touch with 
the army of General Nogi, which is be- 
sieging the almost impregnable double 
group of fortifications known collectively 
as Port Arthur. The Japanese are put- 
ting forth every conceivable effort, with 
the most lavish sacrifice of life, to carry 
the place, and late advices from Tokyo 
again indicate that the fall of Port Arthur 
is there expected to take place very 
soon. When that event occurs, Mr. 
Kennan will, at the earliest possible 
moment, send to The Outlook an ac- 
count founded on personal observation 
on the spot. At present it is impossible 
for him to send out letters for publica- 
tion. A personal letter received at 
The Outlook office from Mr. Kennan, 
mailed October 27, is dated from “A 
Certain Place, Manchuria.” In it Mr. 
Kennan says: “I am not allowed to 
send anything out from here except the 
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briefest personal notes, but I am seeing 
everything and am allowed to go every- 
where.” He adds: “I am living ina 
Manchurian house, am walking from 
eight to twelve miles a day, and have 
been thus far in vigorous health. I am 
very glad I came here. I will write you 
fully as soon as a certain event occurs.” 
What that event is may readily be in- 
ferred. 
® 

Several months ago Mr. 
George Lynch, the well- 
known English war correspondent, sum- 
marized in The Outlook the terms of 
peace which Japan would be willing to 
accept, basing his summary on interviews 
with Japanese political leaders of the 
first rank. This outline of Japanese 
demands is, in general, remarkably well 
confirmed by the statement which has 
just been given out from the French 
Foreign Office. It seems that, as was 
rumored some time ago, Japan did, in 
fact, make a positive though informal 
approach to Russia through France; 
and the statement of a Committee cf the 
Chamber of Deputies outlines the pro- 
posals thus tentatively put out. These 
conditions will strike most students of 
international relations as extraordinarily 
moderate. Briefly, they include the resto- 
ration of Manchuria to China by Russia, 
which would be merely the fulfillment 
at last of Russia’s broken promises ; the 
definite abandonment of Port Arthur 
and the land about it which the Rus- 
sians have by concession held; the 
transfer to China of the railway from 
Harbin to Port Arthur, but with the 
retention by the Russians of the railway 
from Harbin to Vladivostok. Nothing 
whatever is said about the payment of 
an indemnity in money by Russia. An 
important condition, and one which will 
surprise many, is Japan’s willingness to 
enter into an agreement with Russia to 
respect the independence of Korea, with 
the single condition attached that the 
Japanese may acquire land by pur- 
chase in Korea, It is well known that 
Russia up to the present time has 
shown no inclination whatever to dis- 
cuss terms of peace, and it is not sur- 
prising that the effort made through 
France proved a complete failure. In 
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more ways than one Russia has taken 
pains to let the Great Powers know that 
she was not willing to listen to any prop- 
osition for intervention. In this con- 
nection may be noted Russia’s reply to 
Secretary Hay’s recent circular-note to 
the Powers inviting them to convene 
in a second Hague Conference. As 
was to be expected, Russia takes great 
pains to show that she heartily approves 
of the general project of a second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, and welcomes 
the invitation from this country as an 
additional evidence that the American 
Government appreciates the first Con- 
ference, but she is unwilling to enter 
into such a proposed conference while 
the war with Japan is in progress. Rus- 
sia, therefore, favors the postponement 
of the Congress until after the war shall 
be ended. It will be remembered that 
the favorable replies from the other 
Great Powers, while they express ap- 
proval of the proposal, do not take up 
the question as to the precise time at 
which the Conference should be held, 
nor did Secretary Hay in his circular- 
letter suggest adate. The United States 
Government is thoroughly well pleased 
with the result of its proposition, as 
seen in the replies of the Powers, be- 
cause they make certain that sooner or 
later a second Hague Congress will be 
held, and the United States will prob- 
ably not attempt to press the immediate 
assembling of the Conference. 


3) 


Last week the Japanese Im- 
perial Diet was opened by 
the Emperor in person with full cere- 
mony, and in a formal address the Em- 
peror announced his pleasure at Japan’s 
increasingly amicable relations with the 
neutral Powers, his intention to submit a 
scheme for meeting war expenditures, and 
his delight in the victories of his armies 
and in the harmonious co-operation of 
his people. A carefully prepared state- 
ment of Japan’s contentions and expec- 
tations was made public just before the 
Diet met by the Premier, Count Katsura. 
Among its more noteworthy utterances, 
in addition to a restatement of the 
causes of the war, the main points of 
which are familiar to our readers, is this 
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moderate but illuminating outline of the 
military situation : 

The delay in the decisive result of our 

siege at Port Arthur gives Russia hope of 
being able to relieve the garrison, and for 
this purpose she resolved to empty her naval 
defense at home, while on land corps after 
corps has been mobilized and sent eastward. 
The military and naval plan of Russia seems 
to center in the relief of Port Arthur, and 
General Kuropatkin’s southward advance, 
which resulted in his serious defeat, had the 
relief of the garrison as its sole object. The 
Russian Emperor’s instructions to Kuropat- 
kin not to retire beyond Mukden were de- 
signed to raise the gloom that had been 
hanging over the people of Russia since the 
defeat of the Russian arms at the battle of 
Liaoyang, and Kuropatkin assumed the ag- 
gressive perhaps against his own judgment. 
Everything seems to hinge on the fall of 
Port Arthur, but I do not console myself 
with the thought that the capture of that 
ill-fated fortress will bring the war to a 
speedy termination. Its capture will give 
occasion for renewed plans for warfare by 
Russia, and I am watching keenly for such 
new developments. 
Count Katsura asserts eloquently that 
Japan is ready to sacrifice her last man 
and her last cent for national existence, 
and that nothing less is at stake. He 
says: “ We have no war party and no 
peace party, as Russia has, but, on the 
contrary, our nation is one and united, 
with a determination to fight to the last 
extremity.” In all its financial, politi- 
cal, and domestic affairs he declares 
Japan is in a satisfactory and united 
condition ; practically there is no politi- 
cal party of opposition: “ Before a great 
national problem our people unite, and 
friends and opponents join hands for 
the accomplishment of our national pur- 
poses. With the great problem of the 
war before them, the people of our nation 
have become as one man.” 


® 


Beyond the reception of a 
group of representatives of 
the zemstvos, reported in 
these columns last week, the Czar has 
given no intimation of his attitude as to 
the action of the conference or of his 
disposition of the memorial presented to 
him. The difficulties of his position 
have been pointed out more than once 
in these columns. To these obstacles 
must be added the intrinsic difficulty 
which surrounds any attempt to modify 
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a system so thoroughly embedded in the 
habit and tradition of the Russian peo- 
ple. A very interesting interview with 
Prince Mestchersky, one of the fore- 
most spokesmen of the autocracy, pre- 
sents some of these difficulties and the 
method of solution which a man who 
believes in the system, but who thinks 
it needs reformation, regards as prac- 
ticable. Prince Mestchersky holds that 
autocracy is vital to the progress and 
development of Russia, and that, al- 
though liberal reforms are necessary, 
they must be in harmony with the auto- 
cratic system. The question has often 
been asked, “ Why not introduce a con- 
stitution in Russia?” said the Prince, 
“ but one might as well ask an Ameri- 
can or an Englishman, ‘ Why not intro- 
duce an autocracy into Great Britain 
or the United States?’ for autocracy is 
as necessary for Russia as a constitu- 
tion for Great Britain or the United 
States.” Constitutional government is 
impossible in Russia because the vast 
majority of the people have not the 
slightest conception of its meaning and 
are entirely unprepared for the duties 
which it would impose upon them. In 
the judgment of the Prince there may 
be a hundred thousand Russians who 
want a constitution and who are urging 
movements in that direction, but there 
are one hundred and fifty millions who 
are absolutely without an opinion and 
voiceless. If a constitution were intro- 
duced at once, it could not survive, be- 
cause it would not express the political 
life of the people, nor would it embody 
their ideas. Constitutional government 
for a nation which includes races like 
the Poles and those of the Baltic terri- 
tory, who are more advanced and would 
soon aspire to Parliament, is out of 
the question. What Russia needs, the 
Prince declared, is not a constitution, 
but reforms, and these reforms are 
obtainable only through autocracy. A 
plan for reform was outlined in the Im- 
perial manifesto of February last, but its 
carrying out was arrested by the assas- 
sination of Von Plehve. The funda- 
mental idea of these reforms is to extend 
local government by the creation of 
small zemstvos, thus giving the Russian 
people the widest possible measure of 
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local self-government. The project in- 
volved such a reorganization of the 
zemstvos as would secure the submis- 
sion of local affairs to the constitu- 
ency immediately interested, and of 
questions affecting provinces at large to 
a representative provincial council under 
the presidency of the governor. Local 
government having been established in 
this way, it was the intention of the Czar 
to reform the central administration by 
introducing Ministerial responsibility. 
The Council of the Ministry, which is 
now a perfunctory body, would then 
become active under the presidency of 
the sovereign, and the conflict between 
the different departments which has been 
so disastrous during the present war 
would be ended. The reforms would 
also include the introduction of repre- 
sentative members in the Council of the 
Empire, giving the people a voice in 
legislation ; and the Senate would again 
discharge the function with which it was 
intrusted by Peter the Great, of control- 
ling the administration of the law, and 
thus form a safeguard against arbitrari- 
ness on the part of the sovereign of the 
central Government. Prince Mestchersky 
declared that while bureaucracy is not 
free from reproach, the provincial zemst- 
vos have also been assuming bureau- 
cratic control over district zemstvos. 
The real business of reform, he said, 
rests with the Emperor and his Minister 
of the Interior. 


& 
The English Education /he working of the 
Controversy Education Act in 


England begins to 
bring unpleasant consequences to church- 
men who have hitherto profited by it. 
The London County Council, in which 
“ progressives ” have a majority, has 
availed itself, as other County Councils 
have been slow to do, of the authority 
conferred by the Act to require church 
schools supported by the public money 
to bring their buildings up to standard 
fitness for school uses. Failure to do 
this cuts off all claim upon the public 
treasury. The surveys now making in 
London indicate that about $750,000 
will be required for this purpose from 
Anglican and Romanchurchmen. The 
‘passive resisters,” who continue pay- 
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ing fines and going to jail with stubborn 
constancy, now take grim satisfaction 
in this saddling of their antagonists 
with a grievous if not unbearable bur- 
den. In this move the London County 
Council is following the lead of the 
Welsh County Councils, who seem to 
have checkmated the Local Default Act 
passed last spring upon their refusal to 
enforce the law to which Wales is solidly 
opposed. While the Government still 
hesitates to proceed with a coercive 
policy, the Welsh plan of campaign to 
meet it, reported in The Outlook for Sep- 
tember 3, is held in reserve. But mean- 
while the legal screw has been applied 
to church school managers by requisi- 
tions for standardizing their buildings, 
amounting to some $150,000, hardly 
more than one-tenth of which sum 
they have been able to raise. 


@ 


The growing intimacy of 
relationship and _ breadth 
of intercourse between 
nations received picturesque _illustra- 
tion recently when Professor Barrett 
Wendell, of Harvard University, gave 
his first lecture at the Sorbonne before 
a large and brilliant audience, includ- 
ing representatives of the academic 
and literary circles in Paris, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, the President of the 
Arbitration Group of the French Parlia- 
ment, and other well-known men, with 
a large attendance of the women of 
literary Paris. ‘This is the first time in 
the history of the Sorbonne that a lecture 
in any language other than the French 
has been delivered under its auspices; 
and it is an interesting and significant 
fact that the first departure from this 
rigid academic tradition was made by 
an American dealing with American 
topics; for Mr. Wendell’s lectures are 
to deal entirely with American affairs. 
In addition to the Sorbonne course he is 
also to visit the Universities or Ecoles 
Normales of Lille, Caen, Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, Lyons, and Dijon. It is due 
to the enthusiastic love of Mr. James H. 
Hyde for the French language and 
French literature that the Alliance 
Frangaise was organized in this coun- 
try, and furnished the machinery for 
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bringing over anumber of distinguished 
French lecturers who have spoken be- 
fore different universities. Professor 
Wendell will be the first of a number 
of American scholars and men of letters 
who will speak in France as French 
scholars and men of letters have 
spoken in America; and he has been 
described by the leading Parisian jour- 
nals as “the ambassador of American 
literature to the University of Paris.” 


g 


The interest in the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis culminated 
in the last month, when it 
was visited by great crowds of people 
from all parts of the country and by the 
President of the United States, who re- 
ceived what may be called a continental 
welcome from a throng of people gath- 
ered from all sections of the United 
States. One of the most notable events 
of the season was the Thanksgiving 
exercises held in Festival Hall, which, 
by reason of its catholicity, interpreted 
the significance of the Exposition on the 
spiritual side. We are fortunately not 
unfamiliar with the spectacle of the 
ministers of different churches sitting 
together on the same platform and tak- 
ing part in union exercises; but it is 
not often that on a National occasion 
men of such widely diverse convictions 
and representing organizations once bit- 
terly antagonistic to one another unite 
in religious worship. The Archbishop 
of St. Louis, the Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, presided, with President Fran- 
cis on his right and the Rev. Dr. S. J. 
Niccolls, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis, on his left. The 
President’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
was read by President Francis, Dr. Nic- 
colls delivered the invocation, a hymn 
was sung by the chorus and the congre- 
gation,and a Thanksgiving prayer offered 
by Dr. Garrison, editor of the “ Christian 
Evangelist.” Addresses were made by 
ministers of several denominations. At 
the close of the address “ America” 
was sung by the great congregation, and 
the Archbishop pronounced the bene- 
diction. Among the many evidences of 
the advance of humanity which visitors 
found on all sides at the Exposition noth- 
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ing was more striking or cheering, and 
nothing perhaps registered a greater 
revolution, than the fellowship of these 
religious bodies in a common recogni- 
tion of their common humanity and their 
common belief in the Fatherhood of 
God. Mr. Morley has classed together 
under a common disapprobation those 
who say, “ After us the deluge,” and those 
who say, “ After us the millennium.” 
The deluge never comes except as a 
result of flagrant disregard of the rights 
of others ; the millennium will not come 
until all men cherish the interests of 
others; but such a service as that which 
may be said to have closed the Exposi 
tion at St. Louis is a notable landmark 
away from the deluge and on the way to 
the millennium. 


® 


Last week it was 
erroneously __re- 
ported that the 
Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City had discarded the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and had unani- 
mously adopted a new creed. The facts 
are as follows. The Directors have for 
some time been discussing the propriety 
of falling back upon the original charter 
obligations ofthe Seminary asexpressedin 
the preamble to its Constitution adopted 
in 1836, and in the Act of Incorporation 
passed by the Legislature in 1839, in 
reference to the qualifications of Direct- 
ors and Professors, which they havea per- 
fect legal right to do. These documents 
do not require, among the qualifications, 
a subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession. ‘That qualification was a later 
addition. Among their provisions are 
the following: The preamble to the 
Constitution says: “It is the design 
of the founders to furnish the means 
of a full and thorough education in 
all the subjects in the best theological 
seminaries in the United States, and 
also to embrace therewith a thor- 
ough knowledge of the standards of 
faith and discipline of the Presbyterian 
Church.” The Act of Incorporation 
says: “ Equal privileges of admission 
and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the institution, shall be al- 
lowed to students of every denomina- 
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tion of Christians.” The names of the 
present Directors of the Seminary are 
as follows: John Crosby Brown, Morris 
K. Jesup, D. Willis James, Francis L. 
Hine, William M. Kingsley, Edwin M. 
Bulkley, Charles T. Kissam, George 
H. Southard, Robert C. Ogden, John 
Meigs, the Rev. Drs. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, Stephen W. Dana, Anthony H. 
Evans, Charles Cuthbert Hall, James 
M. Ludlow, Thomas A. Nelson, Wilton 
Merle Smith, Anson P. Atterbury, William 
F. Whitaker, and William R. Richards. 
The safeguard for the Seminary is not 
in a creed subscription but in the char- 
acter of these men ; and after long and 
careful deliberation they have decided to 
return to the original plan, which does 
not require Directors or Professors to 
subscribe to the Westminster Confession. 
The action does not alter the attitude of 
the Directors or of the Faculty of the Sem- 
inary toward the Presbyterian Church 
and the Westminster Confession. It 
simply enables them to elect as Di- 
rector or Professor a properly qualified 
Congregationalist, Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, or the like, without asking 
him to sign the Westminster Confession. 
It makes the Seminary comprehensive 
rather than denominational. The report 
that the Seminary had unanimously ac- 
cepted a new Confession of Faith is not 
true. No doctrinal statement has been 
substituted for the Westminster Confes- 
sion ; the Directors have simply decided 
that the Seminary’s purpose and obliga- 
tions are sufficiently set forth in the 
preamble above mentioned. In The 
Outlook’s opinion, the Seminary will, as 
a result of this action, more nearly fulfill 
its founders’ purpose and at the same . 
time be more in harmony with the cath- 
olic and free spirit of the modern Church. 


® 


Amherst College, un- 
der the direction of 
the veteran Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, was one of the first— 
if not actually the first—of educational 
institutions to introduce compulsory 
physical exercise and training. For 


Amherst College and 
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many years at Amherst the undergradu- 
ates have been compelled to take light 
gymnastic work in the gymnasium under 
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the supervision of a physician. Compul- 
sory indoor gymnastic work is no longer 
a novelty, and the department of hygiene 
and physical education at Amherst 
College has played no small part in the 
extension of the mens sana in corpore 
sano idea throughout the country. Am- 
herst has now taken a somewhat radical 
but very interesting step in advance in 
the same direction. During the autumn 
the freshman class, which numbers about 
one hundred and twenty-five men, have 
been required to go to Pratt Field four 
times a week to spend one hour each 
time in outdoor athletics. The hour was 
divided into four periods, fifteen minutes 
for the walk to the field and changing 
clothes, ten minutes to “setting up” 
drill, twenty minutes at one of the stand- 
ard athletic events, and twenty minutes 
for a bit of play and a shower-bath. 
The squads were changed each day, so 
that each man got something of each 
kind of athletic exercise. A little com- 
petition was introduced to add zest to 
the work. The men came rainor shine 
and wore as few clothes as the weather 
would permit. In an interval of five 
weeks of this compulsory outdoor athletic 
exercise ninety-two men were weighed 
and measured, and were found to have 
made an average gain of one-fifth of an 
inch in height and seven pounds in 
weight. Dr. Phillips, the physical direct- 
or in charge, reports that the men took 
great interest in the work and followed 
it with vim and energy. Considerable 
latent athletic material was discovered 
during this interesting experiment, which 
will be available for some of the regular 
athletic teams of the College. In com- 
menting upon the experiment Dr, Phil- 
lips says: “* This athletic weathering plan 
has great possibilities, it seems to me, 
for our boys, especially those with tend- 
encies to ‘Americanitis.’? It has possi- 
bilities aside from this in helping to 
obliterate the line frequently drawn by 
students between the work of the gym- 
nasium and the play of the athletic field, 
and so unifies the work of physical 
training and makes it more pleasurable. 
Again, it introduces all the first year 
class to the athletic field, and shows 
them that it is not for the few specialists 
but for all.” Ambherst is especially fortu- 
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nate in having among its alumni men who 
are members of a family deeply interested 
in scientific and thorough physical edu- 
cation, Members of this family have 
given to the College Pratt Gymnasium 
and Pratt Field, and now Mr. H. I. Pratt, 
of the class of 1900, has given a large 
and handsome swimming-pool. Another 
alumnus has given some squash-racquet 
courts. When this new swimming and 
racquet building is finished, Amherst will 
have one of the most complete equip- 
ments for physical education in the 
country. The old Puritan notion was 
that the body was an evil, necessary to 
be sure, but to be kept under and 
ignored as much as possible. The Am- 
herst idea is also that the body is to be 
kept under, but under as a corner-stone 
made of the best material, fashioned 
with the utmost care, for which silver 
and ceremony and vines and flowers are 
none too good to do it honor for its 
important work of supporting the super- 
structure of the mind and spirit. 


® 


Three weeks ago The 
Outlook had occasion 
to refer to the person- 
ality and art of the well-known actress, 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. It now has to re- 
cord with real sorrow her death, which 
occurred suddenly in Chicago last week. 
Mrs. Gilbert was born in England eighty- 
three years ago. Her grandfather was 
a printer and a strict and faithful 
member of the Wesleyan Church. Her 
mother’s family were farmers. It is 
probable that Mrs. Gilbert received on 
the one side, either consciously or un- 
consciously, the training which gave her 
a character of peculiar ethical fineness; 
and on the other that vigor and vitality 
both of body and spirit which enabled 
her to carry on her work with buoyancy 
and success almost to the very hour of 
death. Mrs. Gilbert began her stage 
career in the ballet, and made her hus- 
band’s acquaintance while she was still 
at work in that department of stagecraft. 
While she was still under thirty, she 
and her husband determined to emigrate 
to America, and settled in Wisconsin, 
where the savings of herself and her 
husband were lost in an attempt to go 
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into farming. ‘Their failure in this ven- 
ture sent Mrs. Gilbert back to the work 
in which she had been trained, and she 
thereafter steadily grew and prospered 
in her profession. The comparatively 
few people who saw Mrs. Gilbert play 
her charming part in “Granny” this 
autumn were fortunate in having a 
visible demonstration of the power of 
the qualities of the spirit, such as 
modesty, unselfishness, kindly humor, 
affection, and sincerity, to vanquish 
utterly all the oncoming forces of age 
and material decay. The younger 
generation of play-goers can_ hardly 
share with their elders the memory 
of the tragic power of Fanny Janau- 
schek, who died last week after an old 
age pitiful in its helplessness and dis- 
tress. She first appeared on the stage 
in Germany, more than half a century 
ago, and, young as she was, soon showed 
a remarkable aptitude for tragic rdles. 
When she came to America in the full 
flush of her fame, she at first played in 
German, but later on learned English 
that she might appeal to a larger class of 
play-goers ; and it is a tribute to her 
genuine force and passion as an actress 
that while she never really mastered the 
language, her halting pronunciation did 
not detract from the intensity of her 
hold over her audiences. Those of our 
readers who saw Janauschek at her best 
in such great parts as “ Medea” and 
“Marie Stuart,” or in the less intel- 
lectual but thrilling double rdle in the 
dramatization of ‘ Bleak House,” will 
place her among the really greatactresses 
of our day. 





® 


The Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor re- 
cently concluded an inquiry 
into the causes of high prices. While 
necessarily local in its extent, the results 
are not without value for the country at 
large. In all, six hundred and sixty-four 
letters ot inquiry were sent out, six 
hundred and four to persons in Boston, 
forty to Massachusetts cities, and twenty 
to the towns. There were one hundred 
and fifty-one available replies, seventeen 
coming from dealers in clothing, nine- 
teen from dry-goods merchants, twelve 
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from grocerymen, twenty-two from meat 
and provision dealers, thirteen from 
real estate men. All branches of trade 
and industry, however, were represented 
in the one hundred and fifty-one replies 
received. The one hundred and fifty- 
one replying gave two hundred and 
fifty-four opinions as to the causes of 
high prices. Seventy-seven gave trusts 
as the cause; thirty-three, the restriction 
of the output of certain commodities ; 
one hundred and seventeen, increased 
wages; thirty-one, increased cost of 
labor; twenty-six, shorter working hours ; 
sixty alleged that higher prices were 
charged because they were obtainable ; 
ten, the increased prosperity of the peo- 
ple; and twenty, that supply and de- 
mand have the greatest influence on 
prices. Summing up the result along 
these lines, seventy-seven, or 30.32 per 
cent., gave as their opinion that the high 
prices were caused by combinations of 
capital ; one hundred and seventeen, or 
46.06 per cent., that they were due to 
labor combinations (resulting in higher 
wages or shorter working hours, or both); 
and sixty, or 23.62 per cent., attributed 
existing conditions to a variety of 
causes, general in their nature and not 
directly attributable to either capital or 
labor. In short, the returns would 
seem to corroborate the claims that 
higher prices were an evidence of better 
times for the laborer, who, while he 
might have to pay more for his “ neces- 
saries of life,” would have more to pay 
for them and would be able to get more 
enjoyment and profit out of life because 
of the shorter hours. Of the one hun- 
dred and seventeen replies which made 
particular reference to specific commod- 
ities, fifty-eight stated that there were 
higher prices, thirty-eight that there were 
lower prices, and twenty-one that there 
was no change. In considering some out- 
side sources, the Report calls attention 
to the great outflow of products to for- 
eign countries as a cause for increased 
prices, remarking that “even with our 
increased population and increased con- 
sumption from various causes, if this 
great product were thrown into our 


home markets they would be glutted, 
and the downfall in prices would be dis- 
astrous to producers and distributers.” 
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Not the least interesting feature of the 
Report is the inclusion of all the replies, 
so that each one may for himself deter- 
mine the value of the opinion expressed. 
The Report is rather a suggestive than a 
conclusive contribution to an important 
discussion. 


® 


The President’s Message 


It is the old Congress which meets as 
we are going to press and to which the 
President’s Message is delivered ; and 
but few of his recommendations can 
be considered by that body, which 
was not elected to consider them and 
which has but three months to close 
up the business left over from the 
last session. ‘The Message furnishes 
evidence of a breadth of information 
and a carefulness of study of National 
problems which will surprise even Mr. 
Roosevelt’s admirers. On most Na- 
tional questions he has and expresses a 
definite conviction ; and these convic- 
tions are evidently founded on a study 
of the question—they are neither the 
reflections of others’ opinions nor the ex- 
pressions of unconsidered first impres- 
sions. 

His silences are perhaps as signifi- 
cant as his speech. He says nothing 
respecting either the race problem or 
the tariff problem. We are very glad of 
his silence on the race problem. That 
problem involves National obligations ; 
but for the moment silence by North- 
ern statesmen and journals is the 
best contribution they can make, that 
the South may ponder, as it evidently is 
pondering, this problem in the light of 
a most extraordinary Presidential elec- 
tion. On the tariff issue the President’s 
silence is perhaps equally wise; though 
we hope that it will not be prolonged. 
The Republican Congressmen are di- 
vided into three groups on the tariff: 
those who oppose any change; those 
who reluctantly concede that some minor 
modifications in schedules may be neces- 
sary; and those who believe in the 
adoption of a policy of reciprocity and 
a material reduction of the tariff on a 
certain considerable class of articles 
which no longer stand in any need of 
protection. Any explicit utterance of 
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the President now would identify him 
with one or the other of these groups, 
and it is probably a wise policy for him 
to wait and see what can be done by 
private and personal influence to secure 
sonething like united action. The 
Outlook believes in a radical revision of 
the tariff. We do not assume to speak 
for the President and have no right to do 
so; but we are greatly mistaken if his 
influence is not exerted in that direction. 

On other issues the President speaks 
with accustomed clearness and can- 
dor. No one can well misunderstand 
his positions. He condemns vigorously 
peace at any price. “ There are kinds 
of peace which are highly undesir- 
able, which are in the long run as de- 
structive as any war. .. . The peace of 
tyrannous terror, the peace of craven 
weakness, the peace of injustice, all 
these should be shunned, as we shun 
unrighteous war.” He therefore dis- 
approves the proposal to disarm. “ Until 
some method is devised by which there 
shall be a degree of international control 
over offending nations, it would be a 
wicked thing for the most civilized 
powers, for those with most sense of 
international obligation and with keenest 
and most generous appreciation of the 
difference between right and wrong, to 
disarm.” He repeats his sharply criti- 
cised opinion that it is the duty of 
America to be ready to exercise inter- 
national police power on this side of the 
globe. “ Chronic wrong-doing, or an 
impotence which results in a general 
loosening of the ties of civilized society, 
may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately 
require intervention by some civilized 
nation, and in the Western Hemisphere 
the adherence of the United States to 
the Monroe Doctrine may force the 
United States, however reluctantly, in 
flagrant cases of such wrong-doing or 
impotence, to the exercise of an inter- 
national police power.” He therefore 
earnestly recommends “that there be 
no halt in the work of upbuilding the 
American navy. There is no more 
patriotic duty before us as a people than 
to keep the navy adequate to the needs 
of this country’s position. . . . Our 
voice is now potent for peace, and is so 
potent because we are not afraid of war. 
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But our protestations upon behalf of 
peace would neither receive nor deserve 
the slightest attention if we were impo- 
tent to make them good.” 

He is quite as explicit in his condemna- 
tion of exploitation of the Philippines 
for our benefit on the one hand and leav- 
ing the Filipinos to work out their own 
salvation on theother. He states some- 
what more definitely than he has before 
done his ultimate ideal for the archi- 
pelago. “I most earnestly hope that in 
the end they [the Filipinos] will be able 
to stand, if not entirely alone, yet in 
some such relation to the United States 
as Cuba now stands. This end is not 
yet in sight, and it may be indefinitely 
postponed if our people are foolish 
enough to turn the attention of the Fili- 
pinos away from the problems of achiev- 
ing moral and material prosperity, of 
working for a stable, orderly, and just 
government, and toward foolish and dan- 
gerous intrigues for a complete independ- 
ence for which they are as yet totally un- 
fit.” Atthe same time he puts emphasis 
on immediate needs and the importance 
of supplying them as first steps toward 
the ultimate goal. These are “ schools, 
good roads, railroads which will enable 
them to get their products to market, 
honest courts, an honest and efficient con- 
stabulary, and all that tends to produce 
order, peace, fair dealing as between man 
and man, and habits of intelligent indus- 
try and thrift.” The anti-imperialists 
would defeat their own ends by prevent- 
ing these first steps toward the accom- 
plishment of those ends. ‘“ Unfortu- 
nately, hitherto those of our people here 
at home who have specially claimed to 
be the champions of the Filipinos have 
in reality been their worst enemies. 
This will continue to be the case as long 
as they strive to make the Filipinos inde- 
pendent, and stop all industrial develop- 
ment of the islands by crying out against 
the laws which would bring it, on the 
ground that capitalists must not ‘ exploit’ 
the islands. Such proceedings are not 
only unwise, but are most harmfui to the 
Filipinos, who do not need independence 
at all, but who do need good laws, good 
public servants, and the industrial devel- 
opment that can only come if the invest- 
ment of American and foreign capital in 
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the islands is favored in all legitimate 
ways.” 

On the industrial issue the President 
is equally explicit and equally positive. 
He evidently has no fear of centraliza- 
tion; for all his proposals look in the 
direction of an extension of the exercise 
of Federal power: “ Wherever the Gov- 
ernment has power there should be a 
stringent employers’ liability law, which 
should apply to the Government itself 
where the Government is an employer of 
labor.” ‘ The passage of a law requir- 
ing the adoption of the block signal 
system has been proposed to Congress,” 
and the President earnestly recommends 
such a law. He would also by law limit 
the hours of labor for all railroad em- 
ployees on inter-State roads, provide 
that only trained and experienced per- 
sons be employed in responsible posi- 
tions (which could be done by requiring 
all such persons to have a Government 
license, as is now required for steamboat 
engineers), and require all inter-State 
railroads to make monthly reports of all 
accidents. He would have the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor investi- 
gate and report to Congress upon the 
labor conditions throughout the country, 
with especial attention to child labor, on 
the hypothesis that investigation and 
publication would of itself create a pub- 
lic opinion which would correct many 
existing abuses. He questions whether 
the power of that Department “ cannot 
constitutionally be extended to cover 
inter-State transactions in insurance.” 
But his most important recommenda- 
tion on the industrial problem is one 
in favor of a law which The Outlook 
has long been urging as_ essential 
to the protection of both shippers 
and the general public: “In my judg- 
ment, the most important legislative act 
now needed as regards the regulation of 
corporations is this act to confer on the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission the 
power to revise rates and regulations, 
the revised rate to at once go into effect, 
and to stay in effect unless and until 
the court of review reverses it.” 

In other directions of perhaps no less 
importance the President believes in and 
urges an extension of Federal authority. 
The quarantine regulations should be 
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under National, not local, law. Under 
the Constitution it is in the power of 
Congress to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization; and Congress has allowed 
any court of record in the United 
States to naturalize; it should give this 
power to certain definitely named courts, 
and should prescribe the conditions on 
which naturalization may be granted; 
and it should enact legislation against 
bribery and corruption in Federal elec- 
tions. “The details of such a law may 
be safely left to the wise discretion of 
the Congress, but it should go as far as 
under the Constitution it is possible to 
go, and should include severe penalties 
against him who gives or receives a bribe 
intended to influence his act or opinion 
as an elector; and provisions for the 
publication not only of the expenditures 
for nominations and elections of all can- 
didates, but also of all contributions re- 
ceived and expenditures made by politi- 
cal committees.” We doubt whether 
any recommendation of the President is 
more important than this. It is mani- 
festly unjust that the Nation should be 
without any remedy against such whole- 
sale bribery as has been practiced in Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island, which easily 
might determine the election of Senators 
empowered to legislate for the whole 
Nation. The same remark applies to 
such intimidation as has apparently been 
practiced in such States as Colorado and 
Alabama. 

The increase in expenses necessarily 
involved in increasing the functions of 
government does not in the least alarm 
Mr. Roosevelt. He believes that the 
people can afford to do all that the 
peuple zeed to do for the National wel- 
fare. “The enlargement of the scope 
of the functions of the National Govern- 
ment required by our development as a 
nation involves, of course, increase of ex- 
pense. ... But abundant revenues and a 
large surplus always invite extravagance, 
and constant care should be taken to 
guard against unnecessary increase of 
the ordinary expenses of government.” 
Both these principles are illustrated in 
the course of his message; the second 
by a recommendation to decrease the 
amount expended in printing and bind- 
ing Government publications by at 
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least one-half. “Probably the great 
majority of the Government reports and 
the like now printed are never read at 
all; and, furthermore, the printing of 
much of the material contained in many 
of the remaining ones serves no useful 
purpose whatever.” On the other hand, 
the policy of expenditure by the Nation 
for the National welfare is strikingly 
illustrated by the account which he gives 
of what the Department of Agriculture 
is doing. It has a faculty of two thou- 
sand specialists making research into 
all the sciences of production, reaches 
every State and Territory in the Nation 
and the islands of the sea lately come 
under our flag, investigates meteorology 
and its relations to plant and animal 
life, anticipates the seasons of the 
cyclones from the South and the cold 
winds from the North and advises 
agriculturists respecting them, inspects 
meats, guards the health of animals and 
so protects the excellence of our flocks 
and herds, has promoted the cultivation 
of rice on the Gulf, so that we are now 
exporting it to rice-growing countries, 
the cultivation of macaroni wheat in the 
West and Southwest, and the cultiva- 
tion of figs, dates, and mangoes in South- 
ern California; it is fighting the boll 
weevil, has imported for propagation an 
ant which has proved an effective enemy 
to the weevil in Guatemala, and a para- 
sitic fly from South Africa to fight the 
black scale, the worst enemy of the 
orange-grower in Southern California; 
and has imported large quantities of the 
mulberry as a preparation for silk-grow- 
ing. All this costs money, mounting up 
to half a score or more millions of dol- 
lars every year. Similar work is being 
carried on for the reclamation of arid 
lands and the preservation and develop- 
ment of forests, though the latter work is 
now under the charge of the Interior 
Department. It should be transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture, where 
it normally belongs. 

In this article we attempt to report 
the President’s Message rather than to 
comment upon it. The reader will be 
interested to compare this Message, in- 
terpreting officially the Republican pol- 
icy and spirit, with Mr. Bryan’s paper, 
published in this number of The Outlook, 
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interpreting with scarcely less author- 
ity the policy and spirit of one section 
of the Democratic party. They agree 
in their vigorous and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the rights and welfare of the 
great body of the people, as against 
all class and caste favoritism. Mr. 
Roosevelt maintains that this is to be done 
by giving the Federal Government power 
to protect and promote the popular wel- 
fare; we do not think it unjust to Mr. 
Bryan to say that he alternates between 
a policy which would limit the functions 
and powers of Government lest it use 
those powers for favored classes, and 
one which would transfer to it functions 
which in the past have been regarded as 
industrial rather than as political. 


@ 
Mr. Bryan on Democracy 


in Defeat 


In its issue of November 12 The 
Outlook, commenting on the election, 
said: “ We anticipate that with this 
election individualistic Democracy as a 
political power ends; that the Democ- 
racy of the future will be that represented 
by Mr. Bryan and Mr. Watson—not 
Socialism, but a Social Democracy.” It 
is for this reason that we have asked 
Mr. Bryan to tell our readers what are 
the principles of Democracy, as he under- 
stands them. This he does in this issue. 

Mr. Bryan’s style is characteristic of 
the man. It is the style of one who 
has thought out the problems of the 
hour to a conclusion, whose conclusions 
are based not on political expediency but 
on ethical principles, and who has there- 
fore the courage of his convictions, the 
courage which makes him as ready to 
avow them after overwhelming defeat as 
in the hour of battle and in hope of 
victory. Who, for example, of his most 
bitter opponents can fail to admire the 
spirit which in defeat dictates this para- 
graph : 

If I were going to coin a new proverb to 
fit this case, it would run like this: “ Envy 
not the prosperity of the evil doer. It can- 
not last.” As well envy the success of the 
horse-thief after he has come into possession 
of a stolen horse, and before the transgressor 
is overtaken by the officers of the law, as to 
envy a man, a party, or a nation after a tem- 
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porary triumph, and before immutable law 
has had time to operate. 

There is no misunderstanding Mr. 
Bryan. He does not guard his affirma- 
tions with so many qualifications that no 
man can guess what he really affirms, 
nor leave loop-holes for retreat in case 
his doctrines fail to find adherents, nor 
use words in a double sense, nor employ 
them to obscure his meaning, nor put on 
a semblance of wisdom and morality by 
indulgence in general platitudes. He is 
clear, definite, positive, concrete. The 
intelligent and honest reader can easily 
understand his meaning. Whether he 
will be the Democratic candidate in 
1908, or even the Democratic leader in 
the interim, it is too early to prophesy. 
But it cannot be doubted that he is the 
clearest and ablest exponent, if not of 
opinions entertained, at least of a politi- 
cal spirit and purpose shared, by a very 
great number of American citizens, and 
so the representative of a political force 
which must be reckoned with, and if 
reckoned with must be understood. A 
clearer statement of that spirit and pur- 
pose the public are not likely to get 
from any quarter for some timeto come. 
His paper in this issue, on “ The Future 
of the Democratic Party,” may fairly be 
regarded as the political platform of what 
we have ventured to call “a Social 
Democracy,” and we advise those of our 
readers who are interested in the current 
political life of the Nation to cut this 
article out and keep it for reference, 
unless they are accustomed to keep The 
Outlook itself on file. 

In some important respects we heartily 
agree with Mr. Bryan. We agree that 
every economic question is at foundation 
a moral question, and that the moral 
considerations outweigh all considera- 
tions of so-called expediency ; that taxes 
should be levied on possessions rather 
than on expenditures; that a private 
monopoly is indefensible and _intoler- 
able; that vigorous legislative and ex- 
ecutive action is required to regulate 
the trusts; that the State has a right 
and often a duty to regulate by law 
hours and conditions of labor; that 
there is a real danger of the abuse of 
injunctions by the courts, especially in 
industrial controversies ; and that every 
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people, at home and abroad, in State, 
‘Territory,and Dependency, white, brown, 
and black, is entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

But in some very important respects 
we do not agree with Mr. Bryan. We 
do not think an income tax is either 
the wisest or the most just method of 
levying taxes on possessions—for a tax 
on industry is not the same as a tax 
on property; nor that the remedy for 
monopoly is the re-establishment of 
competition—a more hopeful remedy is 
Governmental direction and control; nor 
that the use of preventive measures by 
injunction should be prohibited—rather 
that men accused of violating injunc- 
tions should be given trial by jury; nor 
that the best way to insure liberty 
for the Filipinos is to sail away and 
leave them independent—on the con- 
trary, their only hope of liberty lies in 
the maintenance of their organic con- 
nection with the United States, under 
its sovereignty. And we may add that, 
in our judgment, any attempt to destroy 
National banks of issue would be against 
the lessons of historic experience and 
disastrous to the industrial well-being of 
all classes in the community ; any attempt 
to establish bimetallism in this country 
without the co-operation of other countries 
would give us a silver monometallism, the 
disastrous effects of which would fall most 
heavily on the wage-earners ; and that 
if it is our duty to protect the liberties 
and promote the economic and intellect- 
ual progress of the Filipinos abroad, it 
is no less our duty to protect the liberties 
and promote the economic and intellect- 
ual progress of the African race at home, 
a subject on which Mr. Bryan is silent. 

We make these statements, not by 
way of criticism or debate, for we have 
not invited Mr. Bryan to our columns 
for that purpose, but by way of defining 
more clearly in certain details the differ- 
ences between the principles of Democ- 
racy as Mr. Bryan understands them 
and the principles of what we may 
call Modern Federalism as we under- 
stand them. In our judgment, the po- 
litical issue of the future will be one 
joined between these two schools or 
tendencies, and they are both authori- 
tatively interpreted in this issue of The 
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Outlook—Social Democracy by Mr. 
William J. Bryan’s paper, Modern Fed- 
eralism by the second inaugural of 
President Roosevelt, of which we give 
in another place an abstract and inter- 


pretation. 
& 


A Bill for Health and 


Honesty 


Protection of the public health is be- 
coming increasingly a matter for regula- 
tion by law. For example, when the 
meat eaten by a family came from a 
slaughter-house in the neighborhood, and 
was eaten fresh, certain serious defects 
in it were, comparatively, easily discov- 
erable. If the slaughter-house were un- 
cleanly, the fact would be notorious. If 
the meat were putrid, it would be too 
repulsive to be edible. Now, however, 
conditions have changed. The meat 
comes from—the eater knows not where. 
It has been subjected to some preserva- 
tive process, the eater knows not what. 
As Professor Sedgwick, in his book 
“ Principles of Sanitary Science and the 
Public Health,” points out, spoiled meats 
which ordinarily would be so distasteful 
as rarely to be eaten can be made, when 
canned, perfectly palatable. In the 
matter of food, as in many other things, 
civilization seems to be in part a process, 
first of deceiving our senses and in- 
stincts, and then of protecting them by 
law against deception. 

There are men who are willing to take 
advantage of the complexities brought 
about by modern civilization, and to 
endanger human life, if by so doing they 
can make money. Such are the men 
who maintain noisome tenement-houses, 
or who put iron bars into life-preservers. 
Such also are the men who adulterate 
food, drink, and drugs. It is estimated 
that about five per cent. of all articles 
of food are adulterated to-day. Although 
this is much less than it used to be, it 
is larger than it seems. Outside the 
great staples, such as corn and potatoes, 
which are not capable of adulteration, 
twenty per cent. of the articles of food 
in common use are adulterated. Every 
one who eats, drinks, or takes as medi- 
cine any manufactured article is con- 
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cerned in what is known as pure food 
legislation. 

There is now before Congress a bill 
designed to protect the public—consum- 
ers, manufacturers, and dealers alike— 
against the adulteration and misbrand- 
ing of foods and drugs. It was intro- 
duced into the House and amended in 
the Senate at the last session; it has 
been discussed in committee and thor- 
oughly examined. It ought to have 
popular attention and approval. 

This bill, as Senator Heyburn, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures, said at a hearing, is “a bill 
in the interest of candor. It makes 
people tell the truth about their dealings.” 
It prohibits the adulteration or mis- 
branding of any article of food or drugs. 
It provides for the examination by the 
Department of Agriculture of such arti- 
cles when offered for sale in the District 
of Columbia, in any Territory or insular 
possession, or in any State other thanthat 
in which they have been manufactured, 
and also articles imported or intended 
for export. It designates the process by 
which such articles may be condemned 
and by which the violator of the law 
may be punished. There are many 
details, as, for example, the definition of 
“drugs,” of “adulteration,” and of 
“ misbranded,” and the adjustment of 
the operation of the law to the police 
powers of the several States. Into these 
details it is not our purpose to enter. 
They will be necessarily determined by 
legal, scientific, and business experts. 
If they are impracticable, they can be 
modified. The fact which chiefly con- 
cerns the ordinary citizen is that, if this 
bill should pass, there will be for the 
first time a National pure food and pure 
drug law. Instead of discussing the 
details of the bill, The Outlook states 
the general purposes and principles em- 
bodied in it. 

First and most important, the bill is 
designed to supply protection against a 
menace to the health and even life of 
Americans. It is not necessary to ex- 
plain at length how ill health and even 
death lurk in certain forms of adultera- 
tion. Coloring matter which is put into 
an article of food in order to make it 
resemble the product from which it is 
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supposed to. be manufactured may be 
poisonous, Ingredients harmless in 
themselves may be used to disguise 
some harmful material. Chemicals used 
as preservatives may be unhygienic. 
Drugs valuable in certain duses may be 
in such a large quantity in a proprietary 
medicine that its probable use by the 
purchaser may be insidiously hurtful 
and even fatal in its effect. By this bill 
it is intended that such articles shall be 
excluded from the market or that their 
character shall be plainly designated by 
labels. 

Secondarily, the bill is designed to 
supply protection against fraud and 
deception at the expense of the pur- 
chaser. ‘That is, it guards not only the 
public health but also the public pocket- 
book. Glucose, for instance, has the 
same food value as cane sugar; but it 
is much cheaper. The substitution of 
glucose for cane sugar in preserving 
fruits is very profitable to the manufac- 
turer and is of no danger to health; but 
the purchaser who gets glucose when he 
thinks he is getting sugar pays for what 
he does not get. So when the consumer 
pays for olive oil and gets cottonseed oil 
he may not suffer in body but he does 
suffer in pocket. By this bill it is 
intended that every such article shall be 
sold for what it is or else excluded from 
the market. 

It is true that such protection has 
been partly secured by Federal laws 
concerning imports and by pure food 
laws of the several States. This legis- 
lation has been of value not to be under- 
estimated. The importation of adulter- 
ated olive oil, for instance, has, it is 
believed, almost ceased. The amount 
of general adulteration has been reduced, 
according to the testimony of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, from fifteen to five per 
cent. within a few years. Nevertheless, 
such legislation is insufficient for two 
reasons. First, the Federal legislation 
regarding importations cannot reach the 
articles after the matter of entry is 
settled. The dealer then can tear off 
the old labels and put on new and mis- 
leading ones. It is true that then the 


articles are subject to State laws; but 
among these there is such a lack of 
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uniformity that fraud is possible. More- 
over, this very lack of uniformity sub- 
jects the honest manufacturer and dealer 
to vast trouble and expense. By this 
bill, therefore, it is intended that inter- 
State commerce in food and drugs shall 
come under more uniform and reasonable 
regulation. 

From this it is clear that, although 
the bill is designed particularly for the 
benefit of the consumer, it is to the very 
distinct advantage of the manufacturer 
and the dealer who are honest. Indeed, 
it is interesting to note that there is no 
organized opposition to the bill, but 
that, on the contrary, the strongest kind 
of commendation of pure food and pure 
drug legislation has been expressed by 
the organizations representing the manu- 
facturers and distributers of food prod- 
ucts and wholesale and retail druggists. 
The bill, as Dr. Wiley, Chief of the 

Zureau of Chemistry, says, “is framed 
broadly in the interest of the whole 
people.” 

Bills of this kind have now been ap- 
pearing for some years. The principles 
involved in pure food legislation have 
been discussed in Congress and in com- 
mittees, and have been approved. They 
are now embodied in a bill, and can be 
definitely adopted by the Nation. It is 
time for legislation on the subject. The 
dishonest man may be opposed to it; 
the man careless of human life may be 
indifferent to it; but every one else has 
reason for demanding that the principles 
and purposes of this bill be embodied 
in a National law. 


8 


«For a Memorial ”’ 


Republics may not be ungrateful, but 
they are forgetful. ‘Lord, keep my 
memory green,” is a prayer which de- 
serves a special place in the liturgy of all 
democratic communities ; and all de- 
mocracies should do something to help 
furnish an answer to the prayer. 

At the close of the Civil War the 
country was divided into three parties 
on the question, What shall be done with 
the negro? One party in the South, and 
an influential one, desired to attach the 
negro to the soil and build on the ruins 
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of slavery a system of feudal serfdom. 
A party in the North, and a te.nporarily 
victorious one, wished instantly to clothe 
the just emancipated negro with all the 
political prerogatives of citizenship, and 
so construct a radical democracy out of 
the débris of a ruined aristocracy by a 
Congressional decree. One party be- 
lieved that progress was impossible for 
the negro; the other believed that he 
might be treated as though he had 
already developed into a perfect man- 
hood. A third party, probably larger 
than both the others combined, simply 
dismissed the problem altogether. They 
thought that emancipation had solved 
the labor problem of the South, whereas 
it had only made asolution of it possible. 
At that time but few men saw clearly what 
all the country now sees, that it was 
alike unjust to the negro to forbid him 
free development and to the Nation to 
assume that he possessed a development 
which slavery had systematically denied 
to him. 

These men sought to give the negro 
an education which serfdom would 
have denied to him, and which the 
bestowal of the suffrage assumed was 
unnecessary for him. Among these 
pioneers in a policy which all the world 
now sees to be as essential to peace as 
it was inherently just and right was 
the Rev. Dr. M. E. Strieby. He had 
been, before the war, pastor of an anti- 
slavery church for eleven years and 
founder of another anti-slavery church 
and its pastor for eleven more, and by 
yoice and pen contributed, as many 
another pastor did, to awaken the North- 
ern conscience to the simple and self- 
evident truth that to do justly is essen- 
tial in true religion. When the war 
ended, he resigned his pastorate and 
gave himself to the work of proving to a 
skeptical South, by actual experiment, 
that the negro could be educated, and 
to an apathetic North that he ought to be 
educated. “We stand,” he said, “ be- 
side the crumbled ruins of slavery utter- 
ing their terrible lesson of warning. Do 
not repeat the stupid and criminal neg- 
lect that will again call down the venge- 
ance of heaven.” In the work which 
has dotted the South with institutions 
of the higher learning for the negro, 
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equipped by benevolence, and has led 
the South in its own splendid campaign 
against ignorance and_ thriftlessness, 
by its establishment of a public school 
system available alike for white and 
black, Dr. Strieby was a pioneer. If it 
had not been for the religious faith and 
the democratic spirit and the statesman- 
like understanding of half a score of men, 
among whom he occupied a foremost 
place, the South would be still sunk in 
the slough of ignorance and poverty in 
which the combined desolations of slav- 
ery and war had left it. 

Such men ought not to be forgotten. 
But the only memorial, we believe, to 
Dr. Strieby’s memory, except two pews 
bearing his name in the chapel at Tou- 
galoo University, is Strieby Hall, at that 
University, which, owing to the pecu- 
liar nature of the ground, has been con- 
demned and is about to be demolished. 
Are there no old-time friends of this 
pioneer in the work of emancipation and 
education who will see to it that a new 
building to his memory is erected where 
the old one stood? It is idle to say 
that his work is his best memorial. His 
works follow him, but they do not me- 
morialize him. ‘The American Mission- 
ary Association, which he did so much 
to energize and develop that he might 
almost be called one of its founders, is 
a product of his life, but it is not a pres- 
ervation of his memory. Would a son 
be content to mark his father’s grave 
with a stone which bore no name upon 
it? As little may we of the present 
generation satisfy our affectionate rever- 
ence for our fathers in the faith of God 
and the service of humanity by merely 
continuing their work. We should so 
continue it as to keep alive their 
memory. It is recorded that when 
Israel passed over the river Jordan 
they erected on its banks a rough stone 
monument “ for a memorial unto the chil- 
dren of Israel forever.” We want to see 
“ Strieby Hall” at Tougaloo, that men 
seeing it may ask, What does this mean ? 
and may learn the lesson of his life. 
The colleges men found with their 
money bear their name. There ought 
to be found room for the name of 
“Strieby ” somewhere in that great 
work to which he gave his life. 
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The Spectator 


They tell the Spectator that the last 
of the south-bound birdlings has by this 
time taken wing—news at which he is 
unfeignedly glad. Now perhaps he may 
be able to turn off a little work. Since 
the last of August, when they began to 
pack their grips and consult time-tables, 
they have kept him in a state of per- 
petual unrest. Two fine old apple-trees 
beside his window have been full all day 
of restless little bunches of feathers, 
stopping over to break the journey from 
the far North. Every time he has taken 
up his pen some unfamiliar “ tsip” or 
“cheep” from without has made him 
drop it and seize a spy-glass and a bird 
book. From this it will be seen that the 
Spectator has fallen prey to the devas- 
tating epidemic of ornithitis. 


8 


It was not always thus. The Specta- 
tor well remembers when all birds looked 
alike to him; when you could cheat him 
with the alarm-note of a robin; when 
the song-sparrow passed with him for a 
dozen kinds of bird. In those good old 
days he could write in the midst of a 
musical festival. Nothing in feathers 
had power to train him from his work, 
charm it never so wisely. But last sum- 
mer, in New Brunswick—a place much 
favored for summer residence by the 
more fastidious sort of bird—he fell into 
the clutches of a confirmed ornitho- 
maniac, who never let him go until she 
had made him as mad as herself. 
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She did not accomplish it all at once. 
It was weeks before the Spectator could 
be got to forget his dinner, whereas the 
lady his instructor ignored hers alto- 
gether when there were strange birds 
about. She would sit petrified under a 
tree for hours together, she would stand 
rooted in a bog, she would prowl through 
leagues of dank and tangled under- 
brush, she would plant herself in the path 
of an oncoming train—and all for the 
sake of scraping acquaintance with some 
shy songster as big as your two thumbs. 
Mosquitoes, cows, home, husband, coun- 
try—all these were as nothing to her 
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when once her eye had caught the flirt of 
unfamiliar feathers, or her ear the lilt of a 
new song. At such times it was as idle 
to talk to her as to try to gossip with the 
Sphinx. It is the Spectator’s fixed con- 
viction that had a ruffian menaced her 
with a gun while she was in the trance 
of bird-stalking, she would merely have 
raised that delicate hand of hers in an 
admonitory “ S-s-sh 1” 
@ 

Now, the Spectator took his birds 
more philosophically—that is, at first— 
encouraged thereto by the ornithomaniac 
herself. That artful woman led him to 
believe that the life of a birdist was one 
of appreciative otiosity. She installed 
him in a hammock in the sun-flecked 
shade of a clump of silver birches and 
coaxed him into watching the birds that 
skipped about among the branches over 
his head. She taught him the simplest 
of the songs which rang out continually 
from a little grove not a hundred yards 
away. And the Spectator liked it. He 
liked to watch a fiery redstart fidgeting 
through the leafage, dropping from twig 
to twig in his pitiless pursuit of fat 
worms. It pleased him to think how 
much easier dinner came to him than to 
this gorgeous black-and-orange “ cande- 
lita.” He had no objection to listening 
to the white-throated sparrow calling 
eternally, “‘ Poor—Tom—Peabody, Pea- 
body, Peabody !” or the red-eyed vireo 
repetitiously preaching, or the hermit 
thrush whistling clearly from the dusk 
of the grove. It was sociable and didn’t 
interfere with cat-naps of the most satis- 
factory variety. But his instructor did 
not long indulge him in this sort of 
luxurious idling. When the Spectator 
had listened to bird songs until he could 
not hear a twitter without a spasm of 
curiosity, she tightened her toils. Bring- 
ing a low chair, she came to keep the 
Spectator company in his bird vigils 
under the birches, and boasted shame- 
lessly of her own sharpness of eye, 
prating of “ crowns ” and “rumps” and 
“median stripes” and “ wing coverts ” 
and other things the Spectator had not 
known appertained to birds, until he 
grew jealous for his own powers of ob- 
servation. In self-defense he began to 
strain his eyes to recognize the redstart’s 
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silent, olive-tinted little dud of a wife. 
He vexed his soul to make out the 
distinguishing marks of Madame Tom 
Peabody and Mrs. Preacher-bird. Before 
he knew it he was the hopeless slave of 
the spy-glass. 


® 


Then, indeed, was his subjugation 
complete. ‘The ornithomaniac at once 
began her serious educational campaign. 
Routing the Spectator out of his com- 
fortable hammock, she led him afield in 
the broiling sun. It was then that the 
Spectator met his arch-enemy, the junco- 
bird. ‘The junco is so easy,” said his 
teacher, “and I can show you the nest. 
They’re a trifle shy now, but when the 
young birds are out of the nest they'll 
hop about our very doorstep.” So she 
led the way to a meadow, deep in daisies, 
which served her in lieu of a front lawn, 
and bore down cautiously upon a colony 
of little white spruces. When she was 
within six feet of the trees, there came 
a sudden whir of wings, and the Specta- 
tor caught a flash of white lightning. 
“There goes the mother bird!” cried 
the bird-fancier in a satisfied tone. “ You 
got a splendid view of her. You'll 
know her again by the white tail-feath- 
ers!” Then she made the Spectator 
kowtow while she lifted the lowest 
branch of the spruce and gave him a 
dim glimpse of five whitish ovals in a 
grassy nest underneath. Then, having 
made him acquainted with the alpha and 
omega of the junco, she took him for a 
walk. 
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They had not gone far when the 
Spectator spied a bird all by himself, a 
blackish bird with a pink bill. He re- 
ferred it to the lady. ‘ Why, that,’’ she 
cried, “is a junco! Didn’t you see the 


white tail-feathers?” “No,” said the 
Spectator, a trifle abashed. “I think 
he was sitting on his tail. But I’ll know 


him next time.” And they went on. 
The ornithomaniac kept stopping in the 
lovely woodland road to listen for invisi- 
ble birdlings, and the Spectator found 
himself far ahead. He stood waiting, 
drinking in the fresh beauty of the 
wood—for New Brunswick in late June 
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is like New England in May—when a 
queer kind of trilling began in a tree 
close at hand. Some bird—Demosthe- 
nes, it seemed—was trying to sing with 
his mouth full of pebbles. The Spec- 
tator stood like a statue and raked with 
his eyes every tree in sight. And he 
was rewarded. Not only did his eye 
light on the singer, but the bird con- 
siderately sat still until he had time to 
mark its every detail of dress. When 
the bird flew, he dashed back to the 
authority in the road behind him. “ I’ve 
found a bird,” cried he, thereby putting 
to rout a black-throated green warbler 
the bird-lady was studying; “ I’ve found 
a bird, and I looked at her very care- 
fully. She had a white front and a deep 
black yoke.” The lady interrupted with 
a far-away look in her eyes. “It was a 
junco,” she said. The Spectator used 
the most powerful language he allows 
himself. “ Behold!” cried he, “ all jun- 
cos are impostors, and all birds are 
juncos! No more will I call him 
junco—the name of that bird is the 
Bunco-bird from this time forth, and 
even for ever more!” 
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To comfort him the bird-fancier took 
him -strawberrying on the top of a tall 
hill, But even here there was a little 
clump of conifers, and she thought she 
heard a chickadee discoursing among 
the highest branches. The question 
was, Is the bird a Hudsonian chickadee, 
or just a chickadee? and the fate of the 
nations appeared to depend upon the 
answer. ‘The Spectator was set down 
on a pile of prickly twigs, with instruc- 
tions not to move an eye-winker, He 
stood it awhile. But when his nose 
tickled and he wasn’t allowed to scratch 
it, he rebelled and made a break for the 
open. Here he found strawberries, 
plump and luscious, half buried in little 
green mounds of moss. He made him 


a cornucopia out of a newspaper, and 
had picked a generous cupful of berries 
when he was startled by a guttural hiss 
from the ground beside him. He looked 
down, and there at his very heels was 
an awesome fowl] of some sort, all mouth 
and rumpled mottled grayish feathers, 
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hissing at him as viciouslv as an angered 
snake. The Spectator was surprised. 
He got up so hastily that he spilled 
his berries and took a step or two in 
flight. Then it occurred to him that he 
might, like Falstaff, overestimate the 
strength of the foe, and he turned back 
to investigate. The bird, he then saw, 
was making the very most of itself, ruf- 
fling its feathers and drooping its wings 
like a belligerent sparrow. He guessed 
that a tape-line would show it to be not 
much longer than a robin, though with 
a much greater spread of wing. He 
thought he could cope with a thing like 
that, and determined to subject it to 
careful observation. 


® 


“Ts it,” he asked himself seriously, 
“by any chance a Bunco-bird?” He 
considered its mottled plumage and 
answered firmly, “ No!” The bird by 
this time was trying to make off, hob- 
bling and fluttering as if it had a broken 
wing. In the interest of science the 
Spectator followed. The unlucky bird 
stumbled and blundered painfully over 
the hillocky ground, but managed to 
keep just out of reach of the Spectator’s 
wishful fingers. In this way it worked its 
way a dozen yards or so, when, without 
the slightest warning, it sailed leagues 
high into the air. And, lo! it was un- 
mistakably a night-hawk! And no more 
an injured night-hawk than the Specta- 
tor was a gratified man. Then from a 
dizzy height it swooped down and just 
skimmed the top of the Spectator’s head. 
A second later it was joined by two 
others of its noxious kind, and the three 
began to amuse themselves by seeing 
how near they could fly to the Spectator 
without putting out his eyes. The 
Spectator put his manhood in his pocket 
and fled for the protecting shade of 
the wood. Here he found his pre- 
ceptor and retailed his woes. “ Pshaw!” 
she cried, in obvious vexation. “ You 
missed the chance of your life. You 
must have been within a few feet of the 
young. That old hen fluttered off to 
decoy you away. You’ve been egre- 
giously taken in.” So it was a Bunco- 
bird after all! 














THE FUTURE OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


A DISCUSSION OF MORAL 
ISSUES IN PENDING QUESTIONS 


BY WILLIAM J. BRYAN 


Outlook, I submit the following 

suggestions in regard to the election 
and its influence upon the future of the 
Democratic party. It is impossible to 
say just in what proportion a number of 
causes contributed to the overwhelming 
victory recently recorded in favor of the 
Republican party, or, more accurately 
speaking, against the Democratic party, 
for the returns will show that the falling 
off in the Democratic vote was not en- 
tirely offset by Republican gains. A 
multitude of opinions have been ex- 
pressed in regard to the election and its 
political effect. Some have attributed 
it to Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity, but this 
hardly accounts for it, because men in 
public life are favored or opposed be- 
cause of what they stand for rather than 
because of personal characteristics. 

As both candidates stood for the gold 
standard, the result cannot be construed 
as a victory for gold. As Judge Parker 
announced in his first speech that it 
would be almost if not quite impossible 
to reform the tariff during his adminis- 
tration because of the large Republican 
majority in the Senate, the result cannot 
be regarded as a vindication of the Re- 
publican position on the tariff question. 
The trust issue was not presented with 
sufficient definiteness by either side to 
make the election a deliberate decision 
of the people on the trust question. 
Neither can the result be regarded as a 
specific declaration for or against reme- 
dia] legislation upon the labor question. 
Judge Parker did not emphasize the 
labor question and Mr. Roosevelt did 


[' response to the request of The 


not refer toit. The fact that Mr. Doug- 
las was elected Governor in Massachu- 
setts by the aid of the labor vote, and 
the further fact that Governor Peabody 
was defeated in Colorado by the same 
influence, while both States went Re- 
publican on the National ticket, would 
indicate that the labor vote inclined 
toward President Roosevelt, if it showed 
any trend in either direction. While the 
Democrats endeavored to lay emphasis 
upon the imperialistic policy of the Re- 
publican party, the Republicans refused 
to meet the issue, and the President, 
instead of outlining a policy and defend- 
ing it, declared that no promise of any 
kind could be given at this time. It 
would be unfair, therefore, to regard the 
election as a definite declaration of 
policy on the Philippine question. 


THE FOLLY OF COMPROMISE 


While it would be difficult to regard 
the election as a vindication of any par- 
ticular policy of the Republican party, 
or of any definite principle advocated by 
it, the returns did show most conclu- 
sively the folly of trying to run a Demo- 
cratic campaign on compromises and 
concessions. While the election may 
not show the President what the people 
want him to do, it does show the Dem- 
ocratic party what it ought not to do. 
For the past eight years the Democratic 
needle has been to a greater or less ex- 
tent deflected from the fixed principle— 
“ equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none ”—that ought to guide it, by the 
influence of what is called the conserva- 
tive element of the party. As soon as 
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the result of the election in 1896 was 
known, the Democrats who were respon- 
sible for the party’s defeat immediately 
began to give it advice. Those who 
had themselves voted for Palmer and 
Buckner (who polled about one hundred 
and thirty thousand votes in the Nation) 
began to tell the Democratic party how 
to win. They desired to so modify the 
Democratic platform as to eliminate 
what they called “radicalism” and 
“populism.” As the Convention of 
1900 approached, it became evident 
that the reorganizers were not so strong 
among the voters as they were in the 
newspapers. They failed to control the 
Kansas City Convention. A second 
National defeat, however, strengthened 
the reorganizing element, and, by appeal- 
ing to the office-hunger of some and to 
the fears of others, it succeeded in con- 
trolling the St. Louis Convention. The 
campaign of 1904 was conducted on 
“conservative” lines. The Democratic 
candidate announced his adherence to 
the gold standard (although the plat- 
form did not refer to the money ques- 
tion at all), and until nearly the close 
of the campaign the only vigorous at- 
tack made against the Republicans was 
against the policy of imperialism. Just 
before the election Judge Parker charged 
that the Republican Committee was 
drawing its sinews of war from the 
treasuries of the trusts, but the charge 
came too late to have much influence 
upon the election. When the vote was 
counted, it was found that the Demo- 
crats of the Nation did not indorse the 
conservative plan of campaign. Not 
only in the Western and Middle States, 
but even in the East, the Democratic vote 
was smaller than it was in 1900. As 
the so-called conservative Democrats 
have relied upon the promise of victory 
rather than upon any well-defined politi- 
cal principles, the overwhelming defeat 
answers their only argument and leaves 
the Democratic party free to take up 
the work of reform. While those who 
supported the Democratic ticket regard 
the defeat as an injury to the Nation, 
still the radical Democrats realize that 
so signal a reverse removes the tempta- 
tion that has for eight years embarrassed 
the party and made its course uncertain. 
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The party can now formulate a complete 
and consistent plan of campaign against 
the spirit of plutocracy which runs 
through the policies of the Republican 


party. 


THE MORAL PHASES OF PUBLIC 
QUESTIONS 


The Democratic party is now in a 
position to consider the moral issues 
presented by pending problems, and in 
the presentation of the moral phases of 
public questions is the strength of the 
Democratic position to-day. Every 
great political question has an economic 
bearing, and every economic question 
is at foundation a moral question. The 
line between right and wrong runs 
through every problem of government, 
and the final decision of the problem is 
along this line. No proposition is bet- 
ter supported by history than that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation,” and 
it is as true of a party as it is of a 
nation. In fact, no one can form an 
accurate judgment upon the individual 
man or upon groups of men who does 
not accept as his major premise that 
truth rests upon justice, and is omnipo- 
tent. Just in so far as an individual 
follows this doctrine he succeeds ; there 
is no other true measure of success. 
In proportion as he departs from this 
doctrine he fails. If for atime he seems 
to prosper, his prosperity is only ap- 
parent, for no amount of wealth or 
honor can compensate for the doing of 
an injustice, and history deals with men, 
with parties, and with nations, according 
to one inexorable law-—‘“ The wages of 
sin is death.” 

If I were going to coin a new prov- 
erb to fit this case, it would run like 
this: “ Envy not the prosperity of the 
evil doer. It cannot last.” As well 
envy the success of the horse-thief after 
he has come into possession of a stolen 
horse, and before the transgressor is 
overtaken by the officers of the law, as 
to envy a man, a party, or a nation after 
a temporary triumph, and before im- 
mutable law has had time to operate. 

When injustice is done by a large group 
or by indirection, it is more difficult to 
trace the responsibility, and punish- 
ment may be more slow, but the penalty 
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is no less sure. The man who trans- 
gresses the laws of nature may escape 
punishment for a year or for a decade, 
but the relation between cause and ef- 
fect, however extended, is not broken. 
In the case of a nation a century may 
elapse between the sowing of the wind 
and the reaping of the whirlwind, but 
the one follows the other. 


JUSTICE AND TAXATION 


The problems which confront the 
Nation to-day involve moral questions, 
and the welfare of the Nation depends 
upon their just solution. The subject 
of taxation is an ever-present one. 
Many opinions may be expressed as to 
the amount of taxes to be raised, and 
as to the manner and proportion in 
which they shall be collected, but no 
one will dispute the proposition that 
unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, 
nor will any one attempt to defend a 
distribution of taxes when that distri- 
bution is confessedly unjust. The 
only questions, then, open for considera- 
tion are, How much taxation is neces- 
sary? and, What system or systems 
nearest approach justice? 

The Republican party is more inclined 
to extravagance in appropriations than 
the Democratic party, and two reasons 
may be suggested for this. First, the 
Republican party contains more rich 
men than the Democratic party, and as 
the rich spend money more freely than 
the poor, they naturally do not hold 
their public servants to as strict an 
accountability as the Democrats do. 
In the second place, the Republicans 
have for a generation taught the heresy 
that tariff taxation confers a benefit upon 
the country in addition to the revenue 
that it brings. When a man is thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that a tax 
is a blessing, he is apt, when in office, 
to enlarge the blessing, especially if 
he belongs to the class known as the 
“tax-eating”’ class rather than to the 
tax-paying class. 

The Federal revenues to-day are de- 
rived almost entirely from taxes upon 
consumption, and such taxes always bear 
heaviest upon the poor and lightest upon 
the rich. Under taxes on consumption 
men contribute, not in proportion to prop- 
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erty or income, but in proportion to what 
they eat, drink, wear, and use. In other 
words, taxes on consumption are taxes 
upon our needs, and men’s needs, being 
created by the Almighty, are much more 
nearly equal than their possessions. 
Tariff taxes being collected indirectly, 
the amount of the tax is concealed. A 
less amount of injustice done under 
direct taxation would arouse much more 
resentment and resistance than a much 
larger injustice done through indirect 
taxation. It would be a reflection upon 
the patriotism of the people to say that 
they would not under direct taxation 
contribute willingly a sufficient amount 
to support the Government. 

If tariff reform and an income tax are 
steps toward justice in taxation, as I 
believe they are, the Democratic party 
ought boldly to advocate them and take 
advantage of the growth in the senti- 
ment which must ultimately support 
these reforms. 


THE IMMORALITY OF TRUSTS 


The trust question involves a moral 
principle. Viewed from a moral stand- 
point, what difference is there between 
the trust magnate who sandbags his 
victims upon the industrial highways 
and the masked robber who, with more 
risk, practices larceny upon the side 
street and the country road? The pri- 
vate monopoly has always been an out- 
law. The Democratic National platform 
has twice declared, “A private mo- 
nopoly is indefensible and intolerable.” 
It cannot be defended by any argument 
based upon history or human nature, 
and its exactions will not long be will- 
ingly tolerated by any people who believe 
in equal rights and equal opportunities. 

Of course opposition to the trusts 
insures opposition from the trusts; but 
how can a party be judged better than 
by the company it keeps? ‘Trust mag- 
nates will not be friendly to a party that 
is unfriendly to them, and the fact that 
they support a party raises a presump- 
tion against that party. If they give 
liberally to the campaign fund of a 
party, it cannot be for any other purpose 
than to reward the party for what it has 
done for them or to purchase some ad- 
vantage in the future. A trust magnate 
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may contribute from his own purse to 
advance the general principles of his 
party, but when he contributes from 
trust funds it must be on the theory 
that the trust itself is to be benefited, 
for how otherwise could he defend the 
donation of funds that belong not to him 
but to the stockholders? If the great 
corporations help a party into power, 
the party cannot repay the corporations 
except at the expense of the public. 

Aside from the economic injustice 
that the trusts are doing, they are guilty 
of another immorality in that they are 
corrupting politics and debauching not 
only the voters who are bought, but the 
representatives who are led to betray 
their constituents. The Democratic party 
should attack the principle of private 
monopoly whenever and wherever ap- 
plied. It cannot hope to succeed merely 
by attacking some one trust; it must 
attack them all. 


JEFFERSON THE FOE OF MO- 
NOPOLY 


“ Legislate as little as possible, and 
leave the rest to the energies of a free 
people ”—thus spake Jefferson, and this 
language is often quoted by those who 
oppose legislation intended to destroy 
the trusts. Such an application of his 
language, however, does great injustice 
to Jefferson. He was the foe of monop- 
oly. So great was his opposition to the 
principle of monopoly that he even 
questioned whether the Government 
ought to grant a patent; and while he 
made this exception, he defined the 
grounds upon which the _ exception 
stands, and insisted that even this ex- 
ception should be carefully guarded. 
No one who understands Jefferson’s 
hostility to all kinds of special privilege 
would be guilty of so using anything he 
ever said as an argument against any 
needed remedial legislation. If by legis- 
lation corporations are permitted to be- 
come so large as to endanger the public 
welfare, it will not do to plead in their 
behalf the restriction of legislative power. 
Jefferson was opposed to what is called 
paternalism in government; he did not 
believe that the people should be taught 
to depend upon the government, but he 
never questioned the right or the duty 
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of Congress to employ its delegated 
powers to the fullest extent when neces- 
sary for the protection of human rights 
and the public welfare. In his first in- 
augural message—a message which has 
been the standing Democratic platform 
ever since—Jefferson demanded “ the 
preservation of the general government 
in its whole constitutional vigor, as the 
sheet-anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad.” The “whole constitu- 
tional vigor’ of the General Govern- 
ment is needed just now to cope with 
the trust question. In the discussion 
of the principles of Jeffersor. it must be 
remembered that we have a very differ- 
ent situation to meet to-day from that 
which confronted Jefferson, and we must 
look to the democratic spirit of his 
teachings, not merely to the letter, to 
learn what Jefferson would do to-day. 
Laws that were sufficient for the regula- 
tion of travel by stage are not sufficient 
for the regulation of travel by rail; but 
the same spirit that would prompt legis- 
lation to protect passengers then would 
prompt the protection of passengers 
to-day, just as the spirit that would pro- 
hibit the beating of a man with a club 
would, after the introduction of firearms, 
prohibit the injury of a man with powder 
and ball. If the defenders of the trusts 
are so anxious to obey the injunction of 
Jefferson, let them begin by refusing to 
grant to corporations charters that per- 
mit the exploitation of the public. It 
is absurd to invoke Jefferson’s advice 
against restraining legislation after hav- 
ing disregarded it in the creation of 
corporations. 


THE POSITION OF PARTIES AS 
TO MONOPOLIES 


The Republican party by its defense 
of the principle of private monopoly is 
hastening the consideration of the issue 
presented by Socialism. The Democrats 
declare that all private monopolies are 
bad, and favor such legislation as will 
restore the reign of competition. When 


Republicans assert, as some do, that a 
private monopoly is the natural out- 
growth of our economic development, 
when they declare that monopolies are 
beneficent and helpful, they go more 
than half-way toward Socialism, 
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Socialist carries the argument a little 
farther and insists that the advantage of 
monopoly should accrue to the public 
and not to a few men. Republicans 
have been in the habit of denouncing 
the Democrats as Socialists, and yet 
the Republicans themselves have done 
more to strengthen the Socialistic posi- 
tion than the Democrats have. It is the 
failure of the party in power to protect 
the public from the great consolidations 
of money that has given an impetus to 
Socialistic doctrines. The Democrats 
draw the line between what are called 
natural monopolies and ordinary indus- 
tries. A city water plant, for instance, 
is a natural monopoly, because it is im- 
possible to have a number of competing 
water systems. The same is true of 
lighting plants and other municipal en- 
terprises. Competition is practically 
impossible in such cases, and the Demo- 
crats, as a rule—and the rule is becoming 
more and more nearly universal—favor 
municipal ownership and operation of 
these plants. The Democrats favor 
municipal ownership, not because the 
principle of competition is bad, but be- 
cause competition in the case of munici- 
pal plants is impossible. ‘The Republi- 
cans, on the contrary, are now insisting 
that competition among great industries 
is a harmful thing and that these indus- 
tries are justified in combining to sus- 
pend competition, although it is well 
known that the corporations and not the 
public reap the benefit that comes from 
controlling the market. The consolida- 
tion of the great lines of railroad inevi- 
tably tends to force upon the public the 
question whether the railroads shall be 
controlled by the public in their own 
interest, or controlled by the railroad 
magnates for the exploitation of the peo- 
ple. No one at all familiar with public 
affairs can doubt that the private owner- 
ship of railroads will cease as soon as 
the monopolistic plans of the railroad 
monopolists are realized, and yet the 
Republican party is doing nothing to 
prevent the watering of stock, the crea- 
tion of fictitious capitalization, and the 
consolidation of the railroads. If the 
Merger case is cited as an evidence of 
the intention of the Republican party to 
prevent the consolidation of railroads, it 
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must be remembered that the case was 
decided by a majority of one, and that 
the Justice who cast the deciding vote 
rested his decision upon arguments 
that may not apply to the next case ; and 
it must also be remembered that the 
leading Republican papers have advo- 
cated such an amendment to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law as will legalize the 
very thing which the Merger decision 
has temporarily restrained. ‘The Justice 
appointed by President Roosevelt dis- 
sented from the opinion rendered by the 
majority. 

The trusts, which have been given 
unbridled license, are much more dan- 
gerous than the railroad merger. The 
people have it in their power to regulate 
railroad rates, although their efforts have 
several times been nullified by the Su- 
preme Court; but the industrial combi- 
nations are subject to no regulation 
whatever, and are violating the Anti- 
‘Trust Law with impunity. 

The Democratic party, no longer un- 
der the influence of corporate wealth 
and no longer subject to the dictation of 
those who would conciliate the preda- 
tory classes, is in position to make this 
issue sharp and distinct, and to present 
the moral phases of the trust question. 


THE LABOR QUESTION IN POLI- 
TICS 


The labor question presents pre-emi- 
nently a moral issue. The relation be- 
tween employer and employee is becom- 
ing more and more strained, and the 
gulf which separates them seems to be 
ever widening. The industrial situation 
cannot be viewed with unconcern, and 
the Republican platform suggests no 
remedy. ‘The right of the people, act- 
ing as a whole, to prohibit the employ- 
ment of child labor in factories is no 
longer disputed, but the right of the 
State to protect workingmen from the 
evil effects of long hours is still a matter 
of controversy. ‘Those who oppose such 
legislation rest their arguments upon 
what they call the right of private con- 
tract, and they assert that the Govern- 
ment cannot legally interfere with a con- 
tract between employer and employee. 
But those who make this argument are 
strangely blind to the fact that a con- 
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tract to be binding must be a free and 
voluntary contract. No contract can be 
properly described as free and voluntary 
when one party to the contract is under 
practical duress. If an employer were 
to shut an employee up in prison and 
starve him into signing a contract, no 
court would enforce the contract. It is 
not necessary that an employee should be 
in prison to be under an effective duress. 
The ties that bind the laboring man to 
his family, not to speak of the necessity 
for food for himself, surround him with 
invisible walls as strong as prison walls, 
and often compel him to submit to such 
terms as the employer may dictate. 
Nearly all the States have usury laws 
which interfere with the freedom of con- 
tract so far as interest is concerned. 
Why? Because “ the borrower is serv- 
ant to the lender,” and is not in a posi- 
tion to make a free and voluntary con- 
tract. Even if the borrower suggests 
the rate of interest and pleads for the 
money as a personal favor, the lender 
cannot collect more than the legal rate. 
The same arguments that are employed 
to defend a usury law can be employed 
to defend a law that limits the hours of 
labor. To say that the employer can 
arbitrarily dictate terms to the employee 
offends against every enlightened con- 
science. The right to live, which is 
included by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence among the inalienable rights of 
man, must not be construed merely as 
the right toa bare existence ; it must be 
construed according to the rules that 
are applied to others. It means that 
the laboring man has a right to live and 
to labor under such conditions as will 
enable him to make a reasonable use of 
his own life, and also to make suitable 
provision for those dependent upon him. 


INJUNCTION OR ARBITRATION? 


And this brings us to the disputes 
between capital and !abor. How can 
they be settled? Not by the capitalist 
alone, because his selfishness may lead 
him to take advantage of the necessities 
of his employees and exact from them 
too large a proportion ofthe joint product 
of labor and capital. Neither can the 
questions in dispute be left entirely to 
the employees, for they may be biased 
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in their own favor, and may insist upon 
terms which are unjust. Arbitration, 
like the court of justice, recognizes the 
selfishness and the bias that are liable 
to exist on both sides, and substitutes 
an impartial board for the weighing of 
the evidence to be presented. It is not 
necessary that the finding of the arbi- 
tration board should be binding upon 
either party. As a rule, public opinion 
would follow the finding, and public 
opinion is a very potent force in settling 
such difficulties. The very fact that 
either party could compel the other to 
go before an arbitration board would in 
itself prevent many disagreements, be- 
cause neither side would risk arbitration 
unless convinced that its contention was 
just. 

The writ of injunction is now employed 
to coerce employees into accepting the 
terms of employers. Its purpose is to 
deprive the laboring man of trial by jury, 
and the Democrats have favored, and 
must still favor, legislation which will 
deprive the courts of the power to thus 
suspend jury trial; but a permanent 
arbitration board would greatly lessen 
the number of strikes and thus mitigate 
the evils of government by injunction. 
Arbitration is, therefore, an urgent need. 
How else can capital and labor be 
brought into harmonious co-operation ? 
Surely this is a question that appeals to 
the conscience of the people. Even 
more, it is a question which involves 
more distinctly and directly than any 
other question the Christian doctrine of 
brotherhood. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself ” is a platform upon which all 
ought to be willing to stand, and it pre- 
sents the only solution of the question 
between those who toil and those who 
employ. It presents also a rule which 
will solve all other economic and socio- 
logical questions, for there is not an evil 
now complained of that does not grow 
out of the violation of this doctrine of 
brotherly love. 


THE MONEY QUESTION 


The money question, while not so 
acute as it was a few years ago, can 
never be entirely ignored. The contro- 
versy between those who advocate the 
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gold standard and those who advocate 
bimetallism is not so much a contest 
between two metals or between two 
monetary systems as it is a contest be- 
tween two elements of society. Just 
now we are enjoying, unexpectedly to all, 
the benefits of a largely increased pro- 
duction of gold, and, strangely enough, 
the Republican party, whose leaders 
denied in 1896 that we needed any more 
metallic money, is reaping the political 
benefits that have followed a larger cir- 
culating medium. That party has at- 
tributed to its tariff legislation the bless- 
ings that have directly and naturally fol- 
lowed an increase in the amountof money. 

Bimetallism was not a new scheme 
invented as a panacea for the hard 
times; it is an old and long-established 
system. Gold and silver have been in 
use as money for thousands of years. 
There have been changes in the relative 
production of the precious metals more 
sudden and more important than that 
which we have recently witnessed, and 
bimetallism has survivedthem all. There 
is nothing in human history to justify 
the fear that all of the gold and all of 
the silver now being produced or likely 
to be produced would give a larger 
volume of standard money than the 
world needs. ‘The trouble is that the 
governments of the world are too largely 
in the control of the creditor classes, 
and the creditor classes'are much more 
anxious to prevent a fall in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar than they are 
to prevent a rise in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. This solicitude is 
very natural, because the holders of fixed 
investments profit when dollars rise and 
suffer when dollars fall, just as the 
owner of land profits when land rises 
and suffers when land falls in market 
price. If our Government is in the 
control of those whose sympathies are 
with the money-changer, the money- 
owner, and the holder of fixed invest- 
ments, all of our financial legislation will 
tend to the conservation of the interests 
of these classes, regardless of the effect 
of such legislation upon the public. The 
Democratic party cannot hope to make 
any progress toward other reforms as 
long as it takes the capitalistic side of 
the money question, because the men 
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who are willing to allow the financiers 
to run the Treasury will, by the same 
process of reasoning, permit the trusts to 
control business enterprises, and turn 
the employees over to the control of the 
employers. 

Legislation which increases the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar transfers to 
the pockets of the holders of fixed in- 
vestments money which belongs to the 
wealth-producers, and is merely larceny 
under the form of the law. Mr. Blaine 
pointed this out with great clearness ; 
Mr. Carlisle, who afterwards became 
Secretary of the Treasury, called atten- 
tion to it; and Mr. McKinley, in 1891, 
after he had been in Congress and before 
he became President, declared that leg- 
islation which made “ money scarcer and 
therefore dearer ” also made “ money the 
master and all things else the servant.” 

The principles of monetary science 
have not changed, and no amount of 
delusion can change them. ‘The Demo- 
cratic party cannot afford to alter its 
policies to suit those who will not think 
upon this Subject, nor can it afford to 
take the side of those whose sympathies 
are against the masses. 

It is natural that those who take the 
side of the financiers on the question of 
metallic money should favor National 
banks of issue, notwithstanding the 
gross favoritism that the Government 
now shows them. It is also natural 
that those who accept the advice of the 
financiers should advocate an asset cur- 
rency, for with the payment of the Na- 
tional debt the National bank notes must 
be retired unless some other basis is found 
for them. The consistency that we find 
in the individual we find also in the 
party, and those who favored the gold 
standard when the dollar was rising very 
consistently favor the turning over of 
the Treasury Department to the banks 
which are now making several millions 
a year out of the generosity of the offi- 
cials who are in charge of the Govern- 
ment money. Whenever the adminis- 
tration gives a pecuniary advantage to 
the banks, it gives it at an expense to the 
public, and we have at least one recorded 
instance in which political service was 
referred to by a bank official as a reason 
for the bestowment of such favors upon 
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the bank. The administration has no 
moral right to use the Government 
money or the Government authority for 
the pecuniary advantage of the financiers, 
and it cannot do so without trespassing 
upon the rights of the people at large. 


A LARGE ARMY AND NAVY 
NOT NEEDED 


It would carry this article beyond the 
space assigned to it to discuss all of the 
questions which are before the public. 
A large navy, aside from unnecessarily 
increasing the burden of taxation, men- 
aces the peace of the Nation. Instead 
of bringing security to the Nation, it 
is more apt to involve the Nation in 
foreign complications. ‘The same spirit 
which leads to the building of a large 
navy leads to the use of it upon slight 
provocation ; and those who profit finan- 
cially by the construction of large navies 
and those who occupy life positions in 
taking care of large navies, recognizing 
their burdensomeness, will be tempted 
to create use for them in order to justify 
their existence. It is as reasonable to 
expect to promote law and order by in- 
creasing the number of revolvers carried 
in a community as it is to expect to pro- 
mote international peace by rivalry in 
the building of navies. In a little vol- 
ume entitled “Letters Written by a 
Chinese Official ” the author takes the 
Christian nations to task for professing 
a worship of the “ Prince of Peace” and 
at the same time outstripping the heathen 
nations in warlike expenditures. How 
can we lead the world toward peace 
while vying with the fighting nations in 
our preparations for slaughter ? 

All the objections that can be made 
to a large navy can be made to a large 
army, while many of the arguments in 
favor of a large navy are entirely want- 
ing from the defense of a large military 
establishment. 
ing army has been more than doubled 
in the last eight years must, sooner or 
later, excite an effective protest. An 
increase of more than fifty millions a 
year in the expense of the military estab- 
lishment can be justified only by urgent 
necessity, and no reasons have been 
advanced in support of the increase. 
If the increase is due to a fear of labor 
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troubles, the question at once arises, 
Why not deal with labor troubles through 
the Department of Justice rather than 
through the War Department? If our 
colonial policy is urged as an excuse for 
the increase, then this increased expense 
must be charged to imperialism. Fifty 
millions for six years would amount to 
three hundred million dollars, whereas 
the Republican leaders contend that 
imperialism has cost us less than two 
hundred millions. As a matter of fact, 
a large part of the increase in the ex- 
penditures of both the army and the 
navy should be charged to imperialism, 
for without imperialism the Republican 
party would not dare to stand sponsor 
for the increase. 


IMPERIALISM 


The question of imperialism raises an 
issue that is clearly amoral one. With- 
out considering the expense which im- 
perialism imposes upon the taxpayers 
for the benefit of a few officials and for 
the benefit of a few exploiting corpora- 
tions ; without considering the injustice 
always done to helpless subjects by a 
foreign guardian; without considering 
the violation of our fundamental prin- 
ciples of government involved in impe- 
rialism ; without considering the certain 
reaction of our imperialistic conduct 
upon our National character, it is suffi- 
cient at this time to point out the fact 
that imperialism attacks the most vital 
Christian principle—namely, the propa- 
gation of good by example. But two 
methods have been employed in all the 


_ world by those who have sought to 


benefit others—namely, force and exam- 
ple. Force, when employed by a guard- 
ian against a ward, has always been 
defended on the ground of benevolence ; 
but where the guardian has been a 
nation it has always asserted the right 
to fix the price to be paid by the ward. 
In the very beginning of our imperialistic 
venture Secretary Gage announced that 
“ philanthropy and five per cent. would 
go hand in hand” in the Philippines. 
In his speech as permanent Chairman of 
the Republican National Convention in 
1900, Senator Lodge said: 


We make no hypocritical pretense of being 
interested in the Philippines solely on 
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account of others. While we regard the 
welfare of those people as a sacred trust, 
we regard the welfare of the American peo- 


ple first. We see our duty to ourselves as 
well as to others. We believe in trade ex- 
pansion. By every legitimate means within 


the province of government and constitution 
we mean to stimulate the expansion of our 
trade and open new markets. 


It is evident, therefore, that the em- 
ployment of force in the Philippines is 
intended to promote our good as well as 
the good of the Filipinos, and who will 
say that the hoped-for good to ourselves 
may not blind us to the real welfare of 
the Filipinos? The Bible plan of prop- 
agating good is by example: “ So live 
that others seeing your good works may 
be constrained to glorify your Father.” 
If this were changed to suit imperial- 
istic methods, it would read: “ So en- 
force your views upon others that they 
will do as you want them to do, and 
then charge them whatever you think 
fair for teaching them not to resist your 
forcible advice.” We are in our con- 
duct denying the universality of our own 
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theory of government. Instead of in- 
spiring in the Filipinos a love of our 
ideals and our principles of government, 
we constantly furnish them an oppor- 
tunity to point out the difference between 
our professions and our practices. Cer- 
tainly the Philippine question presents 
an opportunity for the Democratic party 
to address itself with success to the 
religious instincts of the American peo- 
ple and to the moral perceptions of the 
country. 


The time is ripe for an appeal to the 
moral sense of the Nation; the time is 
ripe for the arraignment of the pluto- 
cratic tendencies of the Republican 
party before the bar of public con- 
science ; and the Democratic party was 
never in better position than now to 
make this appeal. If adversity has 
taught it to rest its case upon argu- 
ments addressed to the head and heart 
of the Nation, then great good will be 
extracted from the grievous defeat re- 
cently suffered. 


The Governor-Elect of Minnesota 


By Worth 


r ‘HE election of John A. Johnson, 
the Democratic nominee for 
Governor in Minnesota, was one 

of the great surprises of the campaign. 

By a majority never before equaled 

in the State (140,000), Mr. Roosevelt 

was declared the choice of the people 
for President; and on the same day 

Mr. Johnson, a Democrat, was selected 

as chief executive of the State by a ma- 

jority of over 10,000 votes. 

In many ways the election of a Demo- 
cratic Governor in Minnesota was more 
remarkable than the election of either 
Mr. Douglas in Massachusetts or Mr. 
Folk in Missouri, With nothing to com- 
mend him to the people but his vigorous 
personality and his clean record in pub- 
lic and private life, he made a fight 
which has never been equaled in the 
State and seldom in the country. 

Mr. Johnson was unknown to the 
great majority of the people of the State 
when he was prevailed upon to take the 


C. Harder 


nomination for Governor. He had not 
the benefit of wide advertising which 
made Mr. Douglas known in almost 
every household; nor of a record such as 
carried Mr. Folk along on the wave of 
popular sentiment. Only twice in its 
history of fifty years as a State had a 
Democrat been placed in the Governor’s 
chair in Minnesota. Two years ago the 
Republican party carried Governor Van 
Sant to victory by a majority of over 
sixty thousand; and with a Presidential 
election to bring out the full vote, a 
larger majority was looked for this year. 
Under these circumstances the Demo- 
cratic nomination looked like an empty 
honor; and with any other man than 
John A. Johnson at the head of the 
ticket it would probably have been such, 
From the day he accepted the nomina- 
tion, after begging that some one else 
be given the honor, he was the personal 
director of a fight which has resulted in 
complete success to his efforts. 
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Mr. Johnson is the youngest Governor 
Minnesota has ever had, and he is like- 
wise her first native-born Governor. 
Like John Lind, the preceding Demo- 
cratic Governor, he is of Scandinavian 
parentage, both his father and mother 
having been born in Sweden. The 
story of his struggle for an education, 
and for the maintenance of the large 
family which was intrusted to his care 
when a mere boy, reads like fiction. In 
the strictict sense of the term, Mr. John- 
son is a self-educated man. Of broad 
views, possessed of a thorough knowl- 
edge of history and literature, and of a 
personal magnetism which makes his 
utterances. carry great weight, the Gov- 
ernor-elect appears to be the product of 
the most thorough schooling. In all 
American history, however, it is prob- 
able that none has risen from more 
humble circumstances or through more 
bitter adversity than has Mr. Johnson. 
His schooling ended when he was twelve 
years old. The studies which he had 
completed at that time were not above 
those taught in the fifth grade of the 
public school. At the age of fourteen 
years he had become the sole support 
of his mother and the family, which, with 
himself, numbered five children. He 
worked for some time in a general store 
for ten dollars a month, and then went 
into a drug-store in his native town, where 
for twelve years he served as a clerk. 
The thousands who greeted the young 
man on his tour of Minnesota during 
the campaign knew little of the struggle 
which had marked the early years of his 
life. They saw only a tall, slender, 
earnest-looking man, with a youthful 
face lined by hard study, who spoke to 
them directly, without flourish, and with 
a volume of meaning in every phrase. 

Mr. Johnson was born in 1859 in St. 
Peter, his present home. He was nat- 
urally of a studious turn of mind, and 
during the years in which he worked as 
a boy clerk he spent much of his day time 
and all of his evenings in study. What 
he lost in school he more than made up 
in the home study and in the knowl- 
edge which he gained of men and af- 
fairs. He is a man of great personal 
charm, who makes friends easily and 
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holds them always. His campaign, 
which resulted in his election, was made 
largely upon his own personality. He 
visited nearly every county in the State, 
and wherever he went he left the people 
who heard him wondering what was 
the charm about the man that made 
them feel they had become his personal 
friends. ‘They could not see the early 
struggles for an education and for the 
support of a family which had developed 
and built up a sturdy character; but they 
saw the results of these struggles in the 
personality which commanded instant 
respect and attention. 

On the stump the new Governor was 
an idealcampaigner. ‘Talland erect, he 
approached his audience without intro- 
duction, and proceeded always to the 
discussion of the most vital topics. Mr. 
Johnson is not a flowery speaker. He 
cannot rise to oratorical flights which 
carry his hearers off their feet, but which 
do not bear inspection in cold print. 
His speeches were direct and to the 
point. 

In 1889 Mr. Johnson entered the 
newspaper business, buying a half in- 
terest in a paperin his home town. He 
became a figure of considerable promi- 
nence, and in 1900 was selected as the 
most available candidate for the State 
Senate, and was elected by a good ma- 
jority. This service was practically his 
only introduction into public life before 
he became the Democratic nominee for 
Governor. His record there was beyond 
reproach, and was of great value to him 
in his campaign. Of far more value, how- 
ever, was the personal life of the man. 

The attitude taken by Mr. Johnson in 
his campaign, and his declarations upon 
the stump, stamp him as a man who 
will be a friend of inestimable value to 
the educational systems of the State. 
Two things he has said he will do. 
He has declared that he will remove 
the department of public instruction 
from the influerce of politics; and he 
has declared that he will oppose any 
bill to handicap the State University by 
placing its administrative branches un- 
der the State Board of Control, which 
now manages the financial affairs of the 
institution, 
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Decentralization in the Post-Office 
By Thomas L. James 


As most of our readers know, the author of this article has not only filled the office of 
Postmaster-General of the United States, but also served as Postmaster of the City of 


New York. 


In both these official positions he necessarily had the best possible oppor- 


tunity for observing the relations between the post-offices of the great cities and the 


Department at Washington. 


That the head of such an enormous business concern as is 


the New York City Post-Office, with its gross receipts last year of thirteen and a half million 
of dollars and its billion of letters handled, should be so tied up in red tape that he cannot 
open a branch office or spend moderate sums of money without the delay and vexation 
attendant upon reference to the Department, indicates a defect that requires immediate 
remedy. What that remedy should be, in Mr. James’s view, is told below.—THE EpITors. 


T the time of writing there is a 
A good deal of discussion in the 
newspapers about the vacant 
office of Postmaster at New York City. 
It is generally agreed that New York’s 
Postmaster ought to be a man of extraor- 
dinary executive and business ability— 
one who could successfully manage a 
great railroad or one of the departments 
of the Government. As a result of my 
experience, it seems to me that the man 
wanted is not merely a postmaster, but 
a Deputy Postmaster-General residing in 
the city and exercising authority over 
Greater New York and its environs. 

In the present New York postal dis- 
trict (Manhattan and the Bronx) there 
are no fewer than 182 sub-stations. In 
the environing district there are 737 
offices that might be taken under New 
York’s charge, and there is also the 
great independent office of Brooklyn. 
The controi of these offices, as well as 
of New York’s postal business, would 
make plenty of work for a Deputy Post- 
master-General. There are good reasons 
why, as a matter of administrative effi- 
ciency, it is desirable to have an official 
of that grade specially assigned to 
New York in place of an ordinary post- 
master. 

Managing New York’s post-office is 
no small matter. It is a bigger busi- 
ness than ruling over some of the world’s 
smaller countries. The gross receipts dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1903 were $13,583,023. 
The total revenues of the five republics 
of Paraguay, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Gua- 
temala, and Honduras amounted only to 
$11,589,429 in 1902. The revenue of 
the kingdom of Greece is only about 


$100,000 in excess of that of the New 
York post-office, and New York will 
undoubtedly pull ahead next year. 

The volume of postal business done 
by the office, which serves only Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, not Greater New 
York, exceeds that done by all the offices 
of any State in the Union. As opposed 
to New York City’s $13,583,023, Illinois, 
including Chicago, can show gross re- 
ceipts amounting only to $12,386,774; 
Pennsylvania, with Philadelphia, $10,- 
227,898; Massachusetts, with Boston, 
$7,174,460 ; Ohio, $6,885,792 ; and Mis- 
souri, $5,343,818. All the post-offices in 
the twenty-one States of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming, taken to- 
gether with all those in the seven Terri- 
tories (New Mexico, Arizona, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma, District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and Hawaii), have only a 
total of $11,205,599 in gross receipts— 
$2,377,424 less than the sum taken in by 
the New York office. 

The sums which pass through the 
hands of the clerks in the New York 
post-office far exceed the gross receipts. 
Nearly $270,000,000 was handled in the 
money-order department last year, an 
increase of $46,000,000 odd over 1902. 
Nearly a billion letters passed through 
the office, and over thirteen millions of 
registered letters and parcels, all pre- 
sumably containing money and valuables, 
were handled in the registry department. 

From these figures it is obvious that 
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the New York post-office certainly does 
require at its head a man of extraordi- 
nary executive ability. But is there 
adequate inducement for such a man to 
accept the position in these days when 
executive ability commands a high price 
in money and in power? The salary is 
only $8,000, and the postmaster at New 
York has no more independent power 
than the postmaster at Four Corners, 
Iowa, or Dallas Divide, Colorado. It is 
doubtful whether he has as much inde- 
pendent authority to-day as his prede- 
cessor, Sebastian Bauman, had in 1786, 
when the first published accounts of the 
New York post-office showed its revenue 
to be $2,789.84. 

The manager of this great business is 
tied hand and foot by red tape. He 
can do practically nothing without first 
obtaining permission from Washington. 
He cannot hire an extra man or spend 
a dollar outside of his appropriation 
without a voluminous correspondence 
and much delay. By the time the neces- 
sary authority has been obtained the 
need may have passed away, but in the 
meantime a portion of the staff may 
have been overworked, or the public 
may have suffered serious inconvenience. 

New York is growing with marvelous 
rapidity, and the post-office business is 
naturally growing with it. The net rev- 
enue in 1903—$8,790,178—showed an 
increase of 9.80 per cent. over that of 
1902. But the Postmaster is not able 
to keep pace with the growth of the city, 
as a good business man should, simply 
because he is shackled by the red tape 
of Washington. If a district suddenly 
becomes thickly populated, by reason 
of improved transportation facilities or 
from some other cause, there is sure to 
be an insistent public demand for more 
and better post-offices there. The Post- 
master cannot provide them, however 
great the need and the profit that would 
accrue. He must ask the Department 
at Washington for the thousand or so 
dollars necessary. Ten to one, he is 
told that there is no appropriation, and 
he must wait for a year. 

A man who is deemed competent to 
run a business which takes in thirteen 
and a half millions a year ought surely 
to be trusted to spend a few hundreds 
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or thousands in opening branch offices 
here and there when they are needed. 

A post-office is badly required in the 
Wall Street district. The late Postmas- 
ter asked permission to open one, at a 
cost of $36,500. ‘No money,” Wash- 
ington replied. But the need was so 
great, the demand so urgent, that an 
effort is to be made to secure a special 
appropriation from Congress when it 
meets, ‘This is an exceptional conces- 
sion. 

The New York office makes up its 
requests at the beginning of each fiscal 
year. Four or five months, possibly 
more, pass before the necessary authority 
and allowances are obtained from Wash- 
ington. In the meantime the public 
service usually suffers. What is true of 
New York is true, more or less, of all 
other parts of the country, but espe- 
cially of the big cities. 

Centralization has been brought to its 
finest point in the United States Post- 
Office Department. The evils of the 
system are most plainly to be seen in 
the auditing of the accounts. There are 
74,169 post-offices in the United States, 
and the accounts of all those offices 
have to be audited in Washington. The 
result is that a year will pass before dis- 
crepancies are discovered, especially in 
the money-order accounts. A few years 
ago a money-order clerk in the Madison 
Square office in New York defaulted to 
the amount of $2,000. He continued 
his defalcations for over a year, while 
the auditing of his accounts was in 
abeyance. If they had been audited 
locally and promptly, his long career of 
theft would have been nipped in the 
bud, and most of the lost money would 
have been saved to the taxpayers. 
Such cases as this are happening con- 
stantly. They are the natural result of 
the system. 

When Samuel Osgood was Postmaster- 
General in 1789, and the gross revenue 
of the Department was not much over 
$30,000, centralization may have been a 
proper and efficient system. But it is 
not a good one as practiced in 1904, 
when the revenue exceeds $134,000,000 
and there are 74,169 offices to control. 

The various branches of the Depart- 
ment in Washington do not keep pace 
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with the needs of the localities. The 
work is always in arrears. The public 
inevitably suffers. Irritating delay in 
the transaction of urgent business, a 
certain measure of inefficiency, a failure 
to respond to the just demands of the 
public, a great deal of avoidable defal- 
cation in the money-order department— 
these are only some of the evils of ex- 
cessive centralization. 

New York City, of course, suffers more 
than other places because of its immense 
postal business; but the Postmaster at 
New York is not in such an unenviable 
position as the Postmaster at San Fran- 
cisco, or the Postmasters at other im- 
portant points more remote from Wash- 
ington. These men are called upon 
almost daily to make decisions on mat- 
ters of moment which they have really 
no authority to decide. If they refer to 
Washington, they know that the answer 
will come too late to be of service; if 
they decide for themselves, as any man 
in their position should be at liberty to 
do, they know that they will probably be 
hauled over the coals. They are between 
the devil and the deep sea. If they re- 
frain from usurping authority vested in 
the officials at Washington, the public 
will complain of them and they may 
conceivably lose their positions. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that a 
start should be made in relaxing the 
excessive centralization of the Depart- 
ment by the appointment of a Deputy 
Postmaster-General to reside in New 
York and settle New York’s postal matters 
on the spot. It would be necessary for 
him to have power to decide practically 
all the matters now referred to Washing- 
ton. 

A post-office which does far more 
postal business than twenty-eight States 
and Territories surely deserves such a 
concession, but nevertheless I would not 
suggest that this Deputy Postmaster- 
General should be limited in his author- 
ity to Manhattan and the Bronx. The 
area placed under his jurisdiction might 
with advantage include the whole of 
Greater New York and the surrounding 
populous districts. Brooklyn’s postal 
receipts amount to $1,889,662. Then 
there are Long Island City, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Newark, and scores of other 
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cities and towns near by, which might 
well be included. 

The area might take in the whole of 
New York State below Sullivan, Ulster, 
and Dutchess Counties, and also Hud- 
son, Bergen, Passaic, Essex, Union, 
Morris, Somerset, and Middlesex Coun- 
ties in New Jersey. Perhaps a small slice 
of Connecticut might be added. Even 
without it the Deputy Postmaster-General 
would have 737 post-offices to supervise 
besides the two great offices of New York 
and Brooklyn, to which his attention and 
energy would, of course, mainly be given. 
In Manhattan and the Bronx alone there 
are 2,885 regular postal clerks and 
2,171 letter-carriers, besides the 182 sub- 
stations with clerks in charge. 

The appointment of a Deputy Post- 
master-General in charge of this New 
York division, although in the nature of 
an experiment, would not be without 
precedent. There is already a Deputy 
Treasurer stationed in the metropolis, 
to the advantage alike of business men 
and of the revenue. 

If the experiment proved to be suc- 
cessful, as I am sure it would, it should 
lead to the creation of other districts 
under authoritative heads. This would 
meau the decentralization of the Depart- 
ment, except for the all-important fact 
that each district head would be respon- 
sible to the head of the Department. 
The degree of authority to be intrusted to 
these executive officers would be a matter 
for careful consideration, but it ought to 
be enough to enable them to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the public without 
irritating delays. 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, and New Orleans 
naturally suggest themselves as places 
which might form the governing points 
of other districts. The advantages of the 
new system would become so manifest 
after a brief trial that I am confident it 
would not be long before the whole 
country would be divided into postal 
districts, each under the charge of a 
man empowered to do things instead of 
asking Washington to do them. We 
should then have a system of “ directoral 
posts” similar to the Reichspostgebiet of 
Germany, which is probably the most 
efficient postal system in the world, 








The Comparative Exhibition 
By Francis Raymond 


HUNDRED or more American 
A paintings, some seventy French, 
fifteen or twenty Dutch, and two 
or three English now hang in the gal- 
leries of the American Fine Arts Society 
under the title ““ Comparative Exhibition 
of Native and Foreign Art.” The title 
marks a significant recognition. And 
its epithets are chosen with discrimina- 
tion. Comparative is not competitive. 
The visitor is stimulated to judge our 
pictures, not as being American contri- 
butions to an international contest, for 
no such contest can exist, but as being 
art; though he may go a step further and 
endeavor, by a nice recollection of the 
peculiar demands of American atmos- 
phere, landscape, and temperament, to 
define the nature of our painters’ sensi- 
tiveness to their environment and their 
personal and national quality. 

The collectors of this exhibition—Mr. 
John Harsen Rhoades, Mr. William T. 
Evans, Mr. Frederic Bonner, and their 
fellow-amateurs—are adapted both by 
their taste and their practical intelli- 
gence to make such a gathering and 
grouping of pictures as will emphasize 
the unasserting virtues which belong to 
American painting in its finest estate. 
Mural paintings, unfortunately, are ex- 
cluded by their size; portraits, with a 
few exceptions, because they present 
special problems; genre paintings because 
those of the last hundred years at least 
do not appeal to a taste which has been 
enriched and refined by the work of the 
colorists. And this is a collection for 
colorists. The one still life, Chase’s 
“ English Cod,” illustrates this fact per- 
fectly. It is dextrous from every point 
of view, but its congeniality with the 
rest of the exhibition lies in the richness 
of the white cod flesh in the sunlight, in 
the subtle, palpitating blues of the fish 
that lie in the shadows, in the fullness 
and fineness of the whole tone of the 
composition. Wyatt Eaton’s “ Reverie ” 


—one of the few portraits—is another 
case in point. 
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There are ease and dis- 


tinction in both the sitter and the 
draughtsman, but what subtly draws the 
attention of the visitor as he first glances 
about the gallery is the fine sensuous- 
ness of the art which reconciles coolness 
and warmth of color and all the nicely 
varied textures into one velvet and dis- 
tinguished whole. These two pictures 
reveal the trend of taste in the Ameri- 
can collection. It includes such dis- 
parate painters as Winslow Homer and 
Arthur B. Davies; but, on the one hand, 
no severe standards of drawing have 
kept out the man to whom a picture is 
primarily a picturesque composition of 
beautiful colors under changing lights ; 
on the other, even among the draughts- 
men no atom of color has been willingly 
admitted which is not secure of respect. 

The collection of foreign paintings 
seems more casual. It betrays no defi- 
nite instinct of inclusion and exclusion. 
If one excepts the splendid luxuriance of 
Monticelli’s seven compositions and the 
skillful placing of Monet’s one example, 
which with remarkable comprehensive- 
ness suggests and recalls the possibili- 
ties and resources of his art, there is no 
trenchant impression produced by the 
foreign exhibit. Nor is it eclectic. A 
number of painters are represented by 
fine and distinctive single examples, but 
the abundant contributions of Diaz, 
Daubigny, Corot, and Delacroix savor of 
tautology. Rousseau is here without 
his glorious sunset reds and dramatic 
shadows, and perhaps Troyon alone is 
suffered to manifest himself with any 
versatility. 

These two hundred pictures are the 
scattered illustrations of too long a 
period—three-quarters of a century at 
least—to lead the reader into any inevi- 
table generalizations. But to any one 
who recalls the foreign displays which 
New York has so lavishly made during 
the last decade, tentative comparisons 
will suggest themselves. One almost 
inevitable impression is of the extreme 
sincerity of the best American painting. 
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Compared with the superb richness of 
Monticelli, one may mention painters— 
Blakelock and Hunt, for instance—who 
seem somewhat wanting, but their de- 
fect is relative and negative, and not a 
pretense. Typical American sincerity 
has none of the arid literalism which 
with a certain school of British critics 
passes for truth. But it is true, never- 
theless. There is, for instance, in Try- 
on’s fidelity to his conviction of beauty 
and the innate exigencies of his subject, 
a disciplinary value, a sense of recti- 
tude that one may claim as distinctively 
national, and this, with the seriousness 
of his problems, makes his work grow 
in meaning with each observation. If 
none of his countrymen have been im- 
pelled into quite the same manner of 
painstakingness, many of them in other 
ways disclose an equally unquestionable 
sincerity. No doubt we have our sensa- 
tionalists, but does sensationalism ever 
show itself in the choice spirits among 
our home-keeping artists as it some- 
times shows itself in the magnificent 
competence of great Frenchmen—an 
inevitable element of their power? And 
the factitious effects, the smartness and 
cheapness which one must admit appear 
pretty often even in such eminent 
authors as Lowell and Holmes, find 
themselves excluded from a whole circle 
of American painters, and those the 
most distinguished. 

The occasional taunt that American 
painting is lacking in originality may 
seem less clever after one has examined 
such works as Ranger’s “ Cornfield ” or 
Murphy’s “ Hillside Farm ” or the group 
of canvases by Tryon. The _ individ- 
uality here is not of that dominating sort 
which leads to the creating of schools ; 
it lies rather in the nice adjustment of 
the painter’s local sense to the inobvious 
beauty of a simple landscape and the 
subtler qualities of American atmosphere. 
In such fine work as this the painter 
feels his way, insinuates himself, into a 
local habitation and a name. And his 
name, in consequence, is a 2wance, not 
a symbol of leadership. One may won- 
der whether the mannerisms into which 
our most conscientious painters some- 
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times fall are not, after all, the defect of 
this same virtue. Henner paints canvas 
after canvas with an indefatigable sense 
of responsibility to public expectation ; 
Diaz boils the pot with a glowing cheer- 
fulness that is not without its charm; 
they never grow tired of their own com- 
petence. But Dewing, one may hazard 
a guess, restricted by the taste he has 
created to a limited form of activity, is 
nevertheless impelled to continue devel- 
oping till the fineness of his manner 
necessarily becomes superfineness and 
the distinction of his figures verges on 
the extraordinary. 

A glance through the galleries con- 
firms again what we all know, that the 
tentativeness which at its best is one 
of the chief graces of our national art 
becomes in its less happy manifestations 
timidity, incertitude, amateurship. But 
these defects may serve as foils to the 
pictures which have achieved their place. 
From work which betrays the painter’s 
sensitiveness to every possibility of mis- 
step or inaptitude one will turn with the 
fuller pleasure to such large, competent 
painting as Inness’s “ Wood-Gatherers.” 
After examining an indecisive or over- 
subordinated foreground, one can better 
appreciate the powerful but minute 
agency with which La Farge centers and 
assures to the eye a great expanse of 
but slightly varied meadow. All com- 
parisons, however, are but speculative. 
Pictures are solid facts, and those of 
this collection are exceptional ones. 
Almost invariably the best American 
painting goes directly from the painter 
to the private collection. This exhi- 
bition recalls some of them. Childe 
Hassam’s *“ Arno” and Wyatt Eaton’s 
* Reverie” are incomparably superior 
to anything they have shown in recent 
exhibitions. It is seldom that one can 
see such landscape work of La Farge’s 
as his “ Paradise Valley.” There is 
hardly a painter who is not to be seen 
many degrees above his usually access- 
ible work. It needs some such exhibi- 
tion as this to make one realize how 
insignificant most current shows are and 
how secret are the ways of American 
art. 











Dick 


By J. G. 


ICHARD HARRIS was his 
R name, but we called him Dick. 

He was a negro—a copper-col- 
ored negro—and was my first teacher. 
Not many miles from Abbeville, South 
Carolina, sleep the ashes of this slave 
teacher, for whose memory I have the 
profoundest respect. In that school 
there were no rules or regulations, I 
went and came as I pleased, learned 
when I felt like it, and declined to do 
so when I saw fit. That one teacher 
never scolded, never whipped me, was 
never sarcastic, but was gentle, kind, 
sympathetic, tender, helpful, and—lI 
loved him. 

Dick was an unusually bright negro, 
and was a house-boy of such cleverness 
as attracted the attention of visitors at 
my home more thanonce. At the early 
age of thirteen he moved about the 
house with the dignified bearing of a 
veteran butler. 

Just one year later this bright, prom- 
ising lad was stricken with typhoid fever. 
After a lingering illness of several 
months, Dick recovered, but had no use 
of his legs—the poor fellow never walked 
again. But by this fearful fever that 
robbed the unfortunate boy of the use 
of his lower limbs, his mental faculties 
were unimpaired. 

Unfit now for the office of house-boy, 
Dick was, after a while, duly installed as 
general supervisor over the back yard, 
in which played a half-hundred pick- 
aninnies. Endowed with good judg- 
ment and still possessing the use of his 
arms, he was proclaimed dictator in his 
realm and authorized to fiog his subjects 
whenever expedient or necessary. And 
woe betide the little darkey that broke 
any rule and then came within reach of 
Dick's good right arm! 

Among the little negroes over whom 
Dick had authority could be found every 
day a white boy. Together the white 
boy and the black ones played, wrestled, 
fought, roamed the fields, rode the mules, 
broke the steers, hung the cats, stole 
fruit from the orchard, and buried the 
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little chickens after having had several 
songs and a funeral oration over them. 

Dick spent the long summer days sit- 
ting under the spreading branches of a 
large oak in the yard. To while away 
the time, he drew in the sand, with a 
sharpened stick, pictures of everything 
he saw. One day a piece of a news- 
paper flitted near him. He grasped it 
and drew the large letters at the head 
of the sheet. One of my sisters passing 
by, he asked her to name the letters for 
him. The child, not thinking she was 
violating one of the laws of the State, 
named the letters and pronounced the 
words for him. With this key Dick 
unlocked many of the mysteries of that 
sheet, and persistently worked away until 
he learned to read. The fellow caught 
other members of the family off guard 
occasionally and got little helps that 
enabled him to learn the alphabet per- 
fectly—then he had plain sailing. Brib- 
ing one of the house servants to bring 
him a well-worn copy of Webster’s blue- 
back speller, Dick was soon spelling éa, 
ca, da; in a few hours he reached 
baker, then ambition, then on to znzcom- 
prehensibility. In this batch of big 
words, in spite of his persistency, Dick 
stuck fast for a while, but not for long. 
A little suggestion, just a hint, was 
gotten from an unsuspecting member of 
the family, and on through the book the 
wily fellow went. Dick fairly reveled 
in the stories and pictures found in the 
back part of that time-honored little 
book. He spelled out and pronounced 
many times every word in the book by 
sight, and then spelled and pronounced 
every one by heart. 

When it was ascertained in the “ big 
house ” that Dick could read, my parents 
were amazed. When they heard him 
read, and learned from his own lips how 
the task was accomplished, they rather 
approved than condemned. My mother 
ordered good books and papers to be 
put into his hands, and Dick became 
an omnivorous reader. Though robbed 
of the power of locomotion and doomed 
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to sit all his life, the little blue speller 
had opened up to the unfortunate man 
a new world, and Richard Harris had a 
fuller, larger life than the hundred fellow- 
slaves that were round about him, but 
behind him and beneath him. 

Like some distinguished men of the 
superior race, Dick learned to write by 
marking in the sand with a pointed 
stick, and on boards and planks with 
bits of charcoal. All this when I was a 
small boy—before I reached the school 
age. 

When Dick thought I was old enough 
to have my attention turned to more 
serious things than killing cats, preach- 
ing funeral orations over dead chickens, 
and scaring the old negro “maumas,” he 
undertook to teach me to read. He 
had up-hill work. To learn to read in a 
book was too slow a business for a boy 
of my disposition, with such a wonder- 
ful world all around me. Dick per- 
sisted. Finding I had no ear for the 
sound of the letters, nor for the hollow, 
senseless da, ca, da, he turned to the 
back of the book, and tried the effect of 
the pictures and stories on me. But 
what cared I for the milkmaid and her 
spilled milk? Hadn’t Jack and I tied a 
plow-line across old Aunt Dinah’s door- 
step one night, and didn’t we see her 
fali sprawling on the floor as she tried 
to enter? And didn’t we hear her 
“cuss”? 

And who cared for the mastiff? We 
could have a dog-fight any time we 
wanted it. We could beat that. We 
had done it. Hadn’t we tied a tin can 
to old Croner’s tail, and hadn’t the old 
dog alarmed the whole plantation by 
running around the yard and finally 
through the “ big house ” with the whole 
pack of twelve hounds close upon his 
heels? No, sir; no books for me—I 
didn’t have time. 

But Dick persisted. He coaxed, per- 
suaded, then bribed me to learn the 
alphabet. And he succeeded. I did 
learn the letters, and learned to read 
indifferently, to the infinite delight of my 
self-appointed teacher. 

Dick might never have succeeded in 
this undertaking to teach me to read 
but for the fact that it was war times 
(1863), and my brother was with Lee in 
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Virginia. Dick loved his young master, 
and read every line of the papers, that 
he might keep up with the movements 
of the armies. My mother’s face was 
often clouded now. She had but two 
sons—one was fighting under a Con- 
federate flag, and the other was as reck- 
less and mischievous as the meanest 
mule on the plantation. Dick appealed 
to my better nature. ‘Learn to read,” 
said he, “so you can read about your 
bubber out yonder fightin’ the Yankees.” 
I did learn to read, but not well before 
the last gun was fired, the last roll was 
called, and the boys in gray—some of 
them—came trooping back to their 
homes they had left just four years 
before. 

In 1864 I entered the little moun- 
tain school, just a mile from my home. 
In the preparation of my lessons Dick 
gave me great assistance. I soon learned 
to read after a fashion, and in the second 
term was introduced to the mysteries 
of arithmetic and grammar—Smith’s 
English Grammar. These subjects we 
studied together, Dick and I—Dick 
because he loved them; I, because I 
had to. 

“We say of a horse,” said Mr. Smith, 
“when he is fat he is in a good case.” 
Well do I remember how Dick laughed 
at that. Both of us knew something 
of horses—fat ones and lean ones—but 
neither of us could make out what the 
condition of a horse had to do with the 
matter under consideration. “ John’s 
cap. John’s is a proper noun, mascu- 
line gender, third person, singular num- 
ber, possessive case, possessing or 
owning cap.” In that we thought we 
got a little light—each of us had a cap. 
Dick’s was made of rabbit-skins, mine 
of Confederate gray. 

Dick learned the numerous rules 
sooner than I did, and could parse much 
more cleverly. In this part of my work 
he was of great assistance to me. While 
I was away at school, he read the pa- 
pers and selected difficult, knotty sen- 
tences, over which he and I worried our 
brain in the late afternoons. I have 
since then wondered at times whether 
the fault was always with Dick and 
me, or with the man who wrote the sen- 
tences, 
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Butione day the teacher announced to 
my class that every one of us must 
write a composition to read before the 
school on the following Friday after- 
noon. Horror of horrors! The thought 
of it made cold chills chase up and 
down my back. I always went to Dick 
with my boyhood's troubles, but with 
this I made haste to seek his advice and 
assistance. Dick did not fail me. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, the 
teacher had allowed us to write on a 
subject of our own choosing. After a 
long time in jumping from one subject 
to another, with Dick’s assistance I 
selected one and determined to stick to 
it. So the work of composing and writ- 
ing began. Dick gave me a sentence, 
which I wrote down on my slate; then 
he gave me another, and another, until 
nearly the whole of one side of my slate 
was covered. Thinking it sounded too 
well to have emanated from the brain of 
a boy of my age and tastes, I said, in all 
seriousness: “ Be careful, Dick, you are 
making it too good—Miss Pennell will 
catch up with me.” The good fellow 
laughed immoderately. Dick had an 
abiding sense of humor, and an eye and 
ear that never failed to catch the ludi- 
crous. “Rub it out, then,” he said, 
“and let’s try it again.” We did try it 
again. This time Dick modified his 
language, used simpler words, and 
brought the whole thing within the 
range of the possibilities of a child of 
my age. After a while the slate was 
again covered with sentences. When I 
had pronounced it “done” and had 
drawn a long breath of relief (what labor 
is more trying to a small boy than the 
effort he makes in writing his first com- 
position ?), Dick looked at me, with a 
twinkle in his eye, and said, with an 
intonation of voice that I can never for- 
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get, “ Do you think that is right?” “Is 
what right?” I answered promptly, 
not dreaming what he had reference 
to. “Is it right to fool your teacher 
and make her think you made that 
up?” I got his meaning. The mat- 
ter was discussed in all its phases, and 
ended in a second cleaning of my 
slate. Dick advised me then to go off 
by myself and try to do the work un- 
assisted. I took his advice, and, crawl- 
ing into a covered wagon in the yard, 
fought it out all by myself. Still down 
to this day I have a distinct recollection 
of making a desperate effort to repro- 
duce the thoughts and words just as 
they were before the slate was cleaned 
the second time. That was a great com- 
position. It sticks. I have it now, not 
in manuscript, but in my mind, in my 
heart. I paid the price. It cost me 
anxiety, heartache, sweat, tears. No 
wonder I have it. 

My admiration for Dick and his devo- 
tion for me grew stronger as the years 
passed by. I loved him for what he had 
been and was to me, and he loved me 
because the very recklessness of my 
youth appealed in a peculiar way to him. 
After I had grown to manhood, and had 
spent four years at college, Dick read 
to me through many long winter eve- 
nings. I do not hesitate to say that he 
was one of the finest readers I ever 
knew. His mellifluous voice, so well 
modulated, had something about it that 
was musical. Besides, Dick was so 
bright, and withal so humble, it was to 
me a pleasure to hear him discuss any 
subject, whether of morals, religion, or 
politics. He was never tiresome—was 
always ready. 

Some fifteen years ago, Richard Har- 
ris—my faithful, patient teacher—was 
gathered to his fathers. 

















Dr. van Dyke’s Poems 


r I \NHIS is the third volume of poems 
which Dr. van Dyke has issued, 
and in several ways the most 

important. Itis, like Mr. Moody’s “The 

Fire Bringer,” a serious and sustained 

endeavor to practice the art of poetry at 

a time when the public seems to have 

lost interest in that art and its practi- 

tioners are satisfied, for the most part, 
with short excursions into a neglected 


field, but have no longer the faith to 


pitch their tents there. Beleaguered on 
every side by the allurements and forces 
of materialism, the lovers of art in these 
days are like dwellers in a besieged city 
in the Middle Ages; and the poets are 
few who venture to pass the gates and 
seek the ancient springs of life whence 
alone the thirst of the soul is assuaged. 
There are many who run their chances 
and bring back a cup of refreshment 
from the nearer fountains, but they are 
a littke company who dare to seek the 
deeper springs and return with great 
jars brimming. 

In this little company of the men who 
believe that society cannot live on bread 
alone Dr. van Dyke has established his 
membership by many infallible signs, 
and by no sign more convincing than 
this small volume of verse in many 
moods and meters. His faith in the 
reality and permanence of poetry in an 
age of steam-whistles and clashing ham- 
mers is shown in the writing of two long 
odes; for the ode is a form of verse 
almost extinct in a time which seems to 
have patience only for an occasional 
lyric. Mr. Carman wrote an ode on the 
coronation of Edward VII. which had 
distinct nobility of thought and a fine 
lift of wing; Mr. Moody’s striking “ Ode 
in Time of Hesitation ” reinforced the 
hopes of those who wait eagerly for a 
revival of the higher spirit of literature 
in this country; but odes have rarely 
been written of late years, and, it may be 
suspected, still more rarely read. 

In writing an ode on “ Music” Dr. 
van Dyke put his faith and his art to a 
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severe test; and both faith and art are 
justified by the result. It is elaborate 
like its great forerunner from the hand 
of Dryden; and in a comparison of the 
two odes the transition from the rhetori- 
cal to the vital and spiritual is strikingly 
brought out. The later ode is written ina 
variety of meters, chosen not arbitrarily, 
but matched with the thought and express- 
ing in length, modulation, and rhythm 
the different musical forms, and is a 
happy translation of musical feeling, 
thought, and form into equivalent poetic 
feeling, thought, and form. It has the 
dignity always associated with this form 
of verse, and it has the quality of spir- 
itual interpretation and a suggestion of 
intimate experience and relationship with 
the kindred art which it celebrates. The 
poem is strongest at the most critical 
points, where insight, grasp, and felicity 
of language are most essential; where the 
verse, in less vigorous hands, would escape 
into vague generalization. No section is 
more vital and individual in expression 
than that on “ The Symphony,” in which 
are found such striking lines as these: 
And every inarticulate prayer 
Beating about the depths of pain or bliss, 
Like some bewildered bird 
That seeks its nest but knows not where it is, 
And every dream that haunts, with dim 
delight, 
The drowsy hour between the day and night. 
Many readers will turn first of all to 
the ode to “ The God of the Open Air ” 
with the instinctive feeling that a bio- 
graphic strain will give the verse a note 
of intimacy and of self-revelaiion ; nor 
will they be disappointed. In this fresh, 
free, and sustained flight of his imag- 
ination Dr. van Dyke has _ touched 
the sources of his strength in all forms 
of expression. ‘The religious attitude 
towards nature has rarely found an 
utterance so poetic, and the free spirit 
of nature—the very soul of poetry—has 
rarely inspired so devout a prayer. It 
is a poem to make glad of heart those 
who long fora vision within church walls 
of the God who fashioned the ferns with 
such infinite and painstaking skill and 
set the mountain streams flowing to a 
937 
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music as far removed from pietism as it 
is from greed and lust. It is a full 
acceptance of the unformulated but un- 
changing creed of a God whose living 
garment nature is; a full, free, joyous, 
heretical affirmation of faith in nature, 
not only as a “ sequence of phenomena,” 
but as a revelation of the Infinite : 

These are the things I prize 

And hold of dearest worth : 

Light of the sapphire skies, 

Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forests, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 

And, after showers, 

The smell of flowers, 

And of the good brown earth,— ; 
And best of all, along the way, friendship 
and mirth. 

The two legends are less significant, 
though they are happily phrased and 
moralized with a nice sense of artistic 
emphasis; the “Greetings” and “ In- 
scriptions” are in that mood of gener- 
ous fellowship, with skill of phrasing at 
once condensed, concise, and melodious, 
which has given “The Pathway to 
Peace” so wide a popularity. What 
could be happier in fusion of thought 
and art than these lines on “The 
Empty Quatrain :” 

A flawless cup: how delicate and fine 
The flowing curve of every jeweled line! 

Look, turn it up or down, ’tis perfect still, 
But holds no drop of life’s heart-warming 

wine. 

It is, however, in his lyrics and son- 
nets that Dr. van Dyke’s poetic quality— 
his fresh imagination, his clear vision, 
his decisive individuality, his firm, del- 
icate touch—reveal themselves most 
clearly ; it is in these two forms, so far 
apart in their capacity of expression and 
in their demands on poetic skill, that he 
shows himself beyond all cavil the poet 
born. In that intimate mood out of 
which he often speaks with a simplicity 
and dignity that immediately justify 
themselves, this fine sonnet had its 
inspiration : 

THE CHILD IN THE GARDEN 
When to the garden of untroubled thought 

I came of late, and saw the open door, 

And wished again to enter, and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom 

inwrought, 
And bowers of 
fraught, 


innocence with beauty 
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It seemed some purer voice must speak 
before 
I dared to tread that garden loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown and found un- 
sought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child— 
A stranger-child, yet to my heart most 
dear ; 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or 


ear: 
“Come in,” he said, “and play awhile with 


me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 


How far removed from all the common- 
places of patriotism, how deep and mov- 
ing, is the noble sonnet “ Patria:” 


PATRIA 


I would not even ask my heart to say 
If I could love some other land as well 
As thee, my country, had I felt the spell 
Of Italy at birth, or learned to obey 
The charm of France, or England’s mighty 
sway. 
I would not be so much an infidel 
As once to dream, or fashion words to tell, 
What land could hold my love from thee 
away. 


For like a law of nature in my blood 
I feel thy sweet and secret sovereignty, 
And woven through my soul thy vital 


sign. 
My life is but a wave, and thou the flood ; 


I am a leaf and thou the mother-tree ; 

Nor should I be at all, were I not thine. 
In such lyrics as “ A Mile with Me,” 
“Indian Summer,” and “ Reliance ” 
there is a note of tenderness, of human 
fellowness, of large-heartedness rarely 
heard in a time when many have the 
courage of their convictions and few the 
courage of theiremotions. These brave, 
manly utterances of a poet who loves 
his kind and is not ashamed to be 
counted one with them when so many 
practitioners and critics of literature 
hold art a thing apart from the common 
fortunes and interests, go far to explain 
the large affection in which Dr. van Dyke 
is held, and bring to the surface the ele- 
mental quality in his work of all kinds: 
its deep vitality. 

In some important respects Dr. van 
Dyke is at variance with the prevailing 
mood of writers and critics; at variance 
most fortunately, let it be said, for the 
quality of his work and the chances of 
his future reputation. The reading world 
of to-day is divided largely among those 
who go with the crowd and believe that 
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every new fashion is one of the eternal 
modes which Plato had in mind, sud- 
denly revealed to up-to-date genius, and 
who hail Mr. Kipling’s music-hall verse 
(not his real poetry) as the latest gift of 
the gods; those who believe that the 
chief end of man is the perfect attain- 
ment of academic precision and good 
form—to whom Professor Child is 
greater than the careless and unscholarly 
Chaucer, and Halliwell-Phillipps than 
the hasty and inaccurate Shakespeare ; 
and, finally, the group of readers and 
critics who keep candles lighted at 
the shrine of Pater and scorn as food 
for the untrained multitude all writing 
that is not precious, recondite, esoteric, 
subtle, and intricate—to whom art is 
not clear and beautiful expression, but 
indirection, parenthesis, involution, and 
elliptical suggestion. 

Now, the character of Dr. van Dyke’s 
work comes out with striking clearness 
when it is seen that he fits into none of 
these categories, but stands firm, serene, 
and unabashed in the open, with the 
same passionate fellowship which has 
given the work of all greater poets its 
compelling power, and speaking the lan- 
guage which the human heart has always 
understood through all the confusion of 
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dialects. Dr. van Dyke is rooted and 
grounded in his age, but his ideals and 
standards are of no age; he is a scholar 
if breadth and accuracy of knowledge 
in his field are scholarship, but he has 
never put acquirement—which is com- 
mon property—in place of individual 
thought and feeling—which is personal 
possession and the only thing a man 
can give to his fellows; he is an ad- 
mirable craftsman, but he has never 
confused his tools with his aims, mis- 
taken his methods for his ends, or put 
technical skill in place of broad, clean, 
individual workmanship. His technique 
is always adequate, but never obtrusive ; 
and he plays his instrument without 
display of manual dexterity. In these 
qualities those who believe that litera- 
ture is first life and then art, that sanity 
is normal, that the greatest truths are 
most widely comprehensible, that noth- 
ing which God has thought or made 
is too rare or delicate for the chil- 
dren of His household, will take heart 
and comfort themselves ; they will not 
hold all that he writes at an equal valu- 
ation, but they will find immense satisfac- 
tion in discovering that he never trifles 
with his art nor suffers in any mood the 
blight of cynicism or of complacency. 


Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price is marked “ net.” 


Age of Innocence (The). By Walter Russell. 
Illustrated by the Author. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 51%x8% in. 272 pages. 2, net. 
(Postage, 18c.) 

A series of engaging chapters written by one 
still in sympathy with childish joys. The 
serious business of fishing, snowballing, and 
sea-bathing, so all-important to active boys, 
takes the author’s imagination captive, and 
he writes of long-gone sports as though he 
were once again a careless, jolly child. The 
broad pages are illustrated with many 
sketches of children, and full-page drawings 
show little faces in all the perfect beauty 
often denied to flesh and blood. The dedi- 
cation to the Roosevelt children, as friends, 
will attract attention. 


Art Crafts for Beginners (The). By Frank 
G. Sanford. Illustrated. The Century Co., New 
a. 5xX71n. 270 pages. $1.20, net. (Postage, 


c.) 
A practical handbook on design, thin wood- 


working, pyrography, work in sheet-metal, 
leather, bead, bookbinding, simple pottery, 
basketry. 1t was prepared for “ young one! 
who feel the need of some art expression,” 
for ‘those who wish to go further than is 
possible within the limits of the average 
school,” but who are unable to enter an art 
academy, though the author takes honest 
pains to say study in such an academy would 
be better than learning from books. Teach- 
ers may find the volume useful, and people 
who follow the art crafts just for pleasure’s 
sake. Instructions are clear and simple and 
the illustrations helpful. 


Bucking the Sagebrush. By Charles J. 
Steedman. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 5% x8%in. 270 pages. $1.50, net. 

This book gives a graphic and interesting 

description of cowboy life as it was in the 

seventies. The writer narrates the adven- 
tures of an “outfit” from Oregon to Wyo- 
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ming. A large, clear map makes the route 

intelligible to the reader, and the many and 

good illustrations add still more to the 
attractions of this book. 

Baccarat. By Frank Desde. Illustrated. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 5x7'4in. 
312 pages. $1.50. 

Cape Cod Folks. By Sarah P. McL. Greene 
(Sally Pratt McLean). Illustrated. (New Edi- 
tion.) De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 544x382 
in. 337 pages. $1.50. 


A new edition, with photogravure portrait 
of the author, thirty-two full-page half-tone 
engravings from designs by Clara E. At- 
wood and from original photographs, and 
twenty-five vignettes and an introduction by 
Miss Emma E. Brown. Mrs. Greene knows 
Cape Cod intimately, and the book is based 
on oe experiences as a school-teacher in that 
section of Massachusetts. The memoranda 
which she took gradually shaped themselves 
intoastory. Manyreaders willremember that 
the book was received with great interest by 
the reading public, and with considerable 
resentment by the people on Cape Cod, who 
felt, as people who are described in books 
always feel, that they were not sympatheti- 
cally interpreted. 


Chinese Note-Book (My). By Lady Susan 
Townley. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 544x9in. 338 pages. $3, net. 

Lady Susan Townley gives to us in her 
modestly entitled “ Note-Book” a history of 
China from early times to the present, an 
account of the “worship of heaven and of 
the three religions—Confucianism, Tauism, 
and Buddhism. She then instructs us con- 
cerning the Chinese language and the Chi- 
nese classics, and finally on the most inter- 
esting question of all, and one which very 
few ever adequately answer, “ How is China 
Governed?” The second part of her book, 
however, more thoroughly deserves the title 
“ Note-Book,” for it gives to us intimate 
glimpses, such as might have been jotted 
down from day to day, concerning Pekin and 
Shanghai and the Yangtse River, concern- 
ing the Dragon Throne, the court ladies, the 
Imperial mausolea. Not to be ranked with 
the works of Dr. Arthur Smith, for instance, 
the present volume will take deserved place 
alongside the books of which we have now 
so many concerning the history, customs, 
and manners of that vast empire which in- 
cludes four hundred millions of the world’s 
population. 


Chronicles of Don Q (The). By K. and 
Heseth Prichard. Illustrated by Stanley Wood. 
The J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 5x73, in. 


313 pages. $1.50, 

In this book are related the doings of a 
desperado, who, with a band of other out- 
laws, kidnaps unlucky travelers and holds 
them to ransom. The scene of his exploits 
is a fastness in the Andalusian Mountains. 
The uniform excellence of these stories, their 
unfailing hold on the reader, the variety and 
ingenuity of plot they exhibit, remind one of 
the Sherlock Holmes stories. The accom- 
panying illustrations and the general appear- 
ance of the volume are attractive. 
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Choice of the Highest (The): City Temple 
Talks to Young Men. By R. J: Campbell. The 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 5x8 1n. 217 
pages. $l, net. 

Mr. Campbell has been so much written 

about that this volume of his sermons to 

young men needs hardly more said of it than 
that itis his. We do not think that it will 
be found inferior to the reputation that has 
gone before it. Indeed, it seems ideally 
good in adaptation to the preacher’s purpose. 

It well enforces the thought that the highest 

type of manhood is religious. 


Cranford. By Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. 
Illustrated in Color. (The Series of English Idylls.) 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 255 
pages, $2, net. 

Dai Nippon: A Study in National Evolu- 
tion. By Henry Dyer,C.E. M.S.,D.Sc. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 5% x91n. 450 pages 
$3.50, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Dandelion Cottage. By Carroll Watson Ran- 
kin. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 57% in. 
312 pages. $1.50. 

A capital story. It is refreshing to come 
upon an author who can tell us about real 
little girls, with sensible, ordinary parents, 
girls who are neither phenomenal nor silly. 
Four children set up housekeeping in a 
tumble-down cottage, furnishing it in ex- 
actly the delightful fashion they should, with 
odds and ends helped out by “making be- 
lieve.” The story is simple, wholesome, and 
withal most entertaining. 


Education in Religion and Morals. B 
George Albert Coe, Ph.D. The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 5x8in. 434 pages. $1.35, 
net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Elisha the Man of God. J R. Clarence 
Dodds, D.D. The Winona Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 5X$in. 362 pages. $1.25, net. 


The stories of Elisha are full of good homi- 
letical material, and Dr. Dodds has made 
good use of it in an unquestioning belief that 
he is dealing throughout with matters strictly 
historical, unmixed with legend. For the 
moral difficulty in the prophet’s encounter 
with the hoodlums, and the prompt execu- 
tion of his curse upon them by the bears, this 
ingenious alleviation is offered: that the 
bears may not have killed any of them, but 
only clawed afew. This retribution, however, 
is represented as an act of God, in solemn 
warning to those who maltreat his messen- 
gers. 


Footsteps of the Flock (The): Scripture 
Studies for Every Sunday of the Year. By 
G. H. Morrison, M.A. A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. 544x8%4in. 388 pages. 
The Biblical lessons collected in this volume 
were originally written for Scottish Sunday- 
school teachers. Under a selection for every 
Sunday morning and evening for the year 
are given four or five paragraphs of com- 
ment, each paragraph making a separate 
point in application of the lesson. Abstain- 
ing from all critical handling, Dr. Morrison 
takes the Scripture as it stands, and uses it 
simply for the moral and spiritual suggestions 
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that he finds in it. In this way a connection 
with reality is made which, though generally 
firm, is sometimes faint. 


Fireside Saints. By Douglas Jerrold. Illus- 
trated. Edwin S. Gorham, New York. 4% x6 in. 
109 pages. 

These Saints first appeared in the Punch 

Almanac for 1857, the creation of Douglas 

Jerrold’s fancy. For the first time they are 

grouped in a tiny book, illustrated beauti- 

fully and sympathetically by Charles Robin- 
son. Each month has its Fireside Saint 
who bakes Twelfth Night cakes or Shrove 

Tuesday pancakes, or presides in house- 

wifely fashion over other simple duties. 

Girl and the Kaiser (The). By Pauline 
Bradford Mackie. Illustrated. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 5x7%4in. 164 pages. 

A pretty little book of slight importance. 

The author’s attempt to represent the Em- 

peror of Germany as the power behind a 

modern romance is not exactly successful. 

This vague and uncertain effect is carried 

out by the illustrations. 


God’s Good Man. By Marie Corelli. Dodd, 
sont & Co., New York. 5x7%4 in. 523 pages. 
$1.50. 


There is more real human nature in Miss 
Corelli’s egotistical Author’s Note with 
which this book is prefaced than in all the 
five hundred odd pages of her *“ simple love 
story.” It zs a simple love story, too—noth- 
ing complex or modern aboutit, and it bears 
more points of resemblance than its length 
to the productions of other English lady- 
novelists of an earlier day and generation. 
These are the familiar types: the hero, the 
village parson—tall, broad-shouldered, al- 
ready graying at the temples, but with a 
boyish laugh, and very popular with the 
children; the heroine, the lady of the manor, 
a tiny, vivacious, and beautiful blonde, who 
wears violet velvet riding-habits and other 
wonderful millinery (minutely described), and 
walks with an elastic grace which we are 
told is ‘a second nature to her.” She finds 
him so different from her fashionable friends 
—so manly, etc., etc. He resolves her relig- 
ious doubts and gives her good counsel and 
she loves him. He also loves her, but he 
will not speak—is too old, too unsuited to 
her, etc., etc. With slight deviation from 
these familiar lines the story is developed to 
its inevitable blissful conclusion, a hunting 
accident (she wore the violet velvet habit!) 
having forced a mutual declaration. In the 
course of this chronicle Miss Corelli makes 
and takes opportunity for characteristic 
slings and arrows directed against the 
worldly clergy who are not like God’s Good 
Man, the sins and foibles of society, Amer- 
ica and all things American, and other ob- 
jects of her special animadversion. It would 
appear that such strenuous advocacy of 
reform might almost outrival her reputation 
as a novelist. 

Gospel and Human Life (The). By Alfred 
Ainger, M.A., LL.D. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 5x73, in. 349 pages. $2. 

Though these sermons are emphatically ethi- 
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cal, they do not present merely “a gospel of 
good advice,” to use Canon Ainger’s own 
phrase, but rather a proclamation of that 
reconciliation out of which all sound charac- 
ter must grow. If there is one truth which 
stands out in strongest relief in these ser- 
mons, it is that men need not so much to be 
told to do right as to be enabled to be right: 
“ Not lack of knowledge but paralysis of will 
is the universal malady.” The message 
which comes in this volume from the late 
Master of the Temple is a summons, in clear, 
strong English, to “the renewing of the 
mind ” by means of the power by which men 
in all ages have out of weakness been made 
strong. The view of the preacher’s office 
expressed in the concluding sermon is well 
illustrated by the sermons that precede it. 


Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Sidney Lee. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 542x8%in. 337 pages. $1.75, 


net. 
Reserved for later notice. 


Hana: A Daughter of Japan. By Gensai 
Murai. Illustrated. The Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo, 
Japan. 5%x8%4in. 298 pages. 

Quaintly and beautifully illustrated and 
bound in an original and typically Japanese 
fashion, this volume pleases the eye ; and on 
reading, its attractiveness is found to extend 
to its contents as well as to its appearance. 
Considered merely as a novel, and judged by 
our standards of fiction, it is naive, and, in- 
deed, in plot almost infantile ; but it throws 
light on Japanese modern ideas, its advanc- 
ing civilization, its moral, social, and domes- 
tic principles, and the attitude of its people 
toward the present war, which furnishes the 
incidents of the story. Murai isa popular and 
voluminous Japanese author, who worked his 
way up from the humblest industrial efforts, 
first to journalism and later to authorship. 
He has strong and sane ideas of reform and 
progress, and all his work is pervaded by his 
advocacy of sakugo, which as defined by 
the writer of the preface to this book is 
much like the Roman “ virtus ” in meaning— 
indicating manliness, honor, persistency, 
calmness, and thoroughness. This book has 
been translated (and, with a few oddities 
excepted, very well translated) into English 
by a friend of Murai’s, for the express pur- 
pose of letting English people know of the 
man and his work. 


Heart of Happy Hollow (The). By Pau: 
Laurence Dunbar. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 5x7%4in. 309 pages. $1.50. 

True appreciation of the picturesque in 

negro character is evidenced in these 

sketches ; the author does not appear to be 
handicapped by his nearness to his subject. 

Mr. Kemble’s pictures are as good as the 

dialecty 

Heroes of the Storm. By William D. O’Con- 
nor. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 57% in. 
281 pages. $1.50. 

Here are true tales, thrilling as any fiction, 

of heroes who fight not to destroy but to 

save life; they battle with heavy seas and 
wind and rain and snow and ice, counting 
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on no glory as reward, looking for no fame, 
doing their duty simply as servants of their 
country. The narratives are an official re- 
cital of facts. They were selected from the 
annual reports of W. D. O’Connor, for 
many years connected with the United States 
Life-Saving Service, and at the time of his 
death in 1889 Assistant General Superintend- 
ent. 


History of the United States from the Com- 
romise of 1850. By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., 
itt.D. Vol. V. 1864-1866. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 6x8%4 in. 695 pages. $2.50. 
Opening with Sherman’s march to the sea 
and closing with the Congressional elections 
of 1866, Dr. Rhodes carries the student 
through three of the most critical years of 
our history, witnessing, as they did, the sur- 
render at Appomattox, the assassination of 
President Lincoln, the beginning of the 
work of reconstruction, and the inception 
and widening of the breach between Presi- 
dent Johnson and Congress. We see no 
reason to amend the wholly favorable opin- 
ion expressed in our extended comment on 
the preceding four volumes. The breadth 
of view, the careful sifting of evidence, the 
submergence of the partisan in the historian, 
and the profound scholarship that made of 
the earlier volumes a notable historical con- 
tribution, are again the prevailing character- 
istics. By his method of treatment and the 
conclusions to which it leads him, Dr. 
Rhodes constantly reminds us of his appre- 
ciation of the fundamental tenet of historical 
criticism, that all the right is never to be 
found on one side or all the wrong on the 
other. Approaching moot questions with 
an open mind, he displays no timidity in 
dealing with them, passing judgment with 
generosity or severity as the occasion and 
the testimony demand. At all times frank, 
he is never more so than in dealing with the 
social and political evils of the period. His 
study of the various reconstruction plans and 
suggestions and of the position of the differ- 
ent leaders of opinion on this important 
question is peers | painstaking. Be- 
ginning with Lincoln’s last public speech, it 
continues to the adjournment of Congress, 

July 28, 1866. Dr. Rhodes’s estimate of 

Lincoln may well be cited, not only for its 

own sake, but as instancing at once his 

method, temper, and graceful style: 

A historian, who for sixteen years has studied closely 
Lincoln’s character and actions, who has reflected 
upon his speeches, his public and private letters, who 
has tried to know him as those did that saw him daily, 
feels in recording his death a poignant regret that he 
should have been taken away when his people still 
needed him and when his wisdom would have had full 
scope. His truthfulness, honesty, and self-abnegation 
make better men of the students of his words and 
deeds, and we all experience a moral uplifting in the 
contemplation of his character. The uncouthness and 
oddity of the man have gone with him to the grave; 
his speeches, state papers, letters, records of his con- 
versation, and some of his stories remain. We see the 
best, but the man we see is not untrue to life. Indeed, 
the roughness of his manners was an incident so trivial 
that we forget it naturally without making an effort to 
ignore it. We can see into the very soul of Lincoln 
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and know him as he knew himself. Let everything be 
told about him and we shall never respect him less, 
but shall always love him more. 

Lincoln’s love of country hardly left room for love 
of self. Other rulers of great power have remorse- 
lessly crushed those who stood in their way. He said, 
“T am not in favor of crushing anybody out.” It is 
sometimes thought that virtue in a man of action can- 
not coexist with great ability, and it is undeniable that 
much contemporary opinion of Lincoln ran: well- 
meaning, but weak; honest, but without force. When 
his death came, men recognized all the more his good- 
ness, but then, too, they said he had been wise, a judg- 
ment which a later generation has confirmed. ‘“ The 
new pilot,” as Emerson said, ‘‘ was hurried to the helm 
iu a tornado ;” but after he had taken his bearings 
what a skillful pilot he made! 

We await with high’anticipation the volumes 
yet to come from Dr. Rhodes’s pen. 


How to Master the English Bible. By Rev. 
James M. Gray, D.D._ The Winona Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 414x634 in. 84 pages. ., net. 

A brief for the principles of Higher Criti- 
cism by one who does not agree with the 
conclusions of modern scholars. In other 
words, a plea for acquaintance with the 
books of the Bible as wholes, instead of 
with verses and chapters and fragments. 


Illustrative Lesson Notes (The): A Guide 
to the Study of the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1905. By Robert Reming- 
ton Doherty and Henry H. Meyer. Edited by 
.G.McFarland. Eaton & Mains, New York. 
%x9 in. 403 pages. $1.25. 

This is a well-planned and well-wrought 

series of helps for teachers and older students. 


In Camp at Bear Pond. By Henry Edward 
Rood. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., New York, 
44%4x7% in. 263 pages. $1.25, 

The story of two boys who camp out for a 

few weeks, and have several unusual adven- 

tures and make some interesting discoveries. 


Island Camp (The). By Captain Ralph Bone- 
hill, Illustrated. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
5x7'% in. 321 pages. $1.25. 

A story in which several boys, under the 

guidance of an “old hunter,” go on an out- 

ing in which they lay low big and small 
game. It has an artificial ring—does not 

—_ like a tale an old hunter would naturally 

tell. 


Italian Poets Since Dante (The): Accom- 
mers by Verse Translations. By William 
verett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
5x8 in. 251 pages. $1.50 


Reserved for later notice. 


Japan in Pictures. By Douglas Sladen. 
Frederick Warne & Co., New York. 914x71% in. 
159 pages. $1.25 

Some clever pictures of Japan have been 

gathered together and published in a small 

volume. The interesting text has to do with 

Japanese water-life, crops, flowers, temples, 

streets, and landscapes. 


Johnny Crow’s Garden: A Picture Book. 
Drawn by L. Leslie Brooke. Frederick Warne & 
Co., New York. 644x8%in. 75 pages. $1. 


London as an Art City. By Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 44%4x6%in. $l, net. 


A well-printed little volume, tastefully bound 
in flexible leather, presenting an account of 
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the art treasures of all kinds in London, in- 
cluding churches, monuments, old buildings, 
public and private collections, with a chapter 
on the art of modern London. 


ohn Ruskin to Charles Eliot 
Norton. In 2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 5x8Y¥%in. $4, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 


Lyrics of Life and Love. By William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. Herbert B. Turner & Co., Bos- 
ton. 4%xX8in. 80pages. $1, net. (Postage, dc.) 

A slender volume of short poems by a writer 
new to the majority of readers. His work 
shows considerable skill in versification, sen- 
sitiveness to the poetic aspect of things, and 
some lyrical talent. It lacks robustness, 
and there is no suggestion in it of elemental 
power ; it awakens the expectation that the 
writer will become a mellifluous rather than 
an original singer. It wasa mistake to print 
his portrait in the book and to base the 
appeal for interest in his work on any other 
ground except its intrinsic quality. Its re- 
finement of feeling and its lyrical fluency are 
well represented in three stanzas: 


IF I COULD TOUCH 
If I could touch your hand to-night 
And hear you speak one little word, 
1 then might understand your flight 
Up the star steps, unseen, unheard ; 
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If through the mists of gold and gray 
That tint the weary sunset skies, 
There shone two stars across the bay 
That thrilled me like your passionate eyes—- 


If only some small part of you 
Would speak, or touch, or rise in sight, 
Death would be then between us two 
The passing of a summer’s night. 


Missions and Modern History. By Robert 
E. Speer. In 2 vols. The Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 544x8'2in. $4, net. 

The monographs comprised in these volumes 
deal with matters of recent history, either 
little known by most people, or not known 
in their real significance. Such subjects as 
the emancipation, both political and relig- 
ious, of Latin America, the development of 
Africa, the transformation of Japan, the com- 
ing of the Slav, closely concern us. The 
connection of missions, antecedent or con- 
sequent, with such movements is reviewed by 
Mr. Speer in a luminous and instructive way. 
The transformations effected by the west- 
ward migrations of nations are matched by 
a transformation effected by eastward cur- 
rents of a civilization that has been breathed 
upon by Christianity. While we see but 
the beginning of this, there is enough of it 
to justify Mr. Speer in regarding missions 
as my of the creative forces of the modern 
world. 


Morganatic. By Max Nordau. Translated 
by Elizabeth Lee. The J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 57% in. 306 pages. $1.50. 


The difficulties resulting from morganatic 
marriages, both in individual character and 
from political and social relations, are ar- 
rayed in dramatic detail in this novel. It 
1s not surprising to find the powerful magi- 
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cian, who comes as near solving the problem 
as is possible, to be one of the American 
millionaires of lean visage and persistent 
temper so dear to foreign novelists of this 
day. The romance is skillfully handled, and 
dramatic situations are not few in this essen- 
tiaily modern tale. 


Napoleonic Studies. By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5%4x8% 
in. 398 pages. $2.50. 

This volume of eight essays on Napoleonic 

themes is a valuable addition to the library 

of one especially interested in Napoleonic 
literature, but will hardly claim a wider cir- 
culation. They are largely given to the dis- 
cussion of details interesting chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to Napoleonic scholars. Excep- 
tions are the essays on “ The Idealist Re- 
volt Against Napoleon;”’ “The Religious 

Belief of Napoleon ;” and “ The Detention 

of Napoleon by Great Britain.” The latter is 

in the nature of a reply to Lord Rosebery’s 
interesting monograph on Napoleon in St. 

Helena. It is a somewhat labored defense 

of the British policy in general, and of Sir 

Hudson Lowe in particular. Most unpreju- 

diced readers will, we think, believe that Lord 

Rosebery’s view is the more impartial of 

the two. In his essay on “ The Religious 

Belief of Napoleon” Mr. Rose makes it 

quite clear that the often-quoted paragraph 

attributed to Napoleon testifying to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the divine nature 
of Christianity is of doubtful authenticity. 

He was a man of moods, and doubtless he 

had moods when the Roman Catholic faith 

seemed to him a welcome refuge; he was 
neither a philosopher nor a man of con- 
science, and therefore theophilanthropy (or 
what we would call in our day the School 
for Ethical Culture) appealed to him neither 
on the philosophical nor the ethical side. 
But in the main religion was to him only an 
instrument useful in the accomplishment of 
his designs, and so far as he accepted Chris- 
tianity at all, it was because this was a more 
useful political instrument than infidelity, 
and Roman Catholicism a more useful instru- 
ment than Protestantism. There is nothing 
in his life to indicate any real loyalty toward 
either the Christian Church or the Christian 
faith. “ The Idealist Revolt” against Na- 
poleon is a very interesting interpretation 
of that arousing of public opinion in Europe 
against him which was perhaps the ultimate 
cause of his downfall. It is interesting be- 
cause it affords so striking an illustration of 
the power of an aroused public opinion even 
under the most adverse circumstances, and 
an exemplification of the truth of the apho- 
rism that the pen is mightier than the sword. 


New Forces in Old China. By Arthur Jud- 
son Brown, Illustrated. The Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York. 54x84 in. 382 pages. $1.50, net. 

Dr. Brown’s book describes the wonder- 

ful evolution which is taking place to-day 

in China, an evolution slower and more 
silent than that which placed Japan sud- 
denly among the foremost nations of the 
world. Commercially, economically, politi- 
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cally, and religiously, however, the Chinese 
suaiodinn, far less pyrotechnic, is none the 
less as impressive and as significant. To 
the years of careful study which Dr. Brown 
has given to this subject he has added a 
long visit of inspection. Asinhis ‘‘ New Era 
in the Philippines,” so in the present volume 
he appeals at once to the student and to the 
“man in the street.” The information con- 
veyed is precise and as exact as possible, 
but it is conveyed in such an entertaining 
style that even a casual observer will be 
attracted. The Secretary of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions well under- 
stands, of course, in both of these books how 
to convey such knowledge as is absolutely 
essential—first of all to clergymen and to 
others who acquaint themselves with the 
religious conditions of the Philippines and 
of the eastern shore of the Pacific. This is, 
indeed, the prime merit of the volume; but, 
in our opinion, Dr. Brown is no less acute 
in considering the commercial forces, the 
economic revolution, the political powers, 
the national protest, the so-called yellow 
peril, and certain fresh reasons why the 
Chinese hates the foreigner. 


On the Trail of Pontiac. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Illustrated. (Colonial Series.) Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 4'4x7%in. 311 pages. $1.25. 

A combination of history and fiction for 

juvenile instruction and entertainment that 

can hardly fail of its purpose. 


Pedagogues and Parents. By Ella Calista 
Wilson. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 290 pages. $1.25, net. 

The clever author of this sensible treatise 
on education, writing as a parent, admits 
that many pedagogues are parents, but 
asserts that such are usually and almost 
surely pedagogues first and parents after- 
wards. Their works, while nourishing, are 
not, as a rule, appetizing to the mere parent. 
The highest ideals of child-culture can be at- 
tained only when the wisdom of the home and 
that of the school are harmoniously united. 
The protest heard so often in these days 
against the leveling up of ranks of children 
in our public schools, making them classes 
instead of individuals, is ardently presented 
by the author. With wit and due sentiment 
she examines the claims of educators and 
the results of methods. She urges upon 
parents the duty of humbly fitting themselves 
for their part, and says very truly that teach- 
ers are erudite and assured, while parents 
hold their breath and proceed cautiously, 
“following their children.” While no new 
or startling theory is propounded—indeed, 
theories are quite in the background—yet a 
thorough reading of this book will icine 
pedagogue and parent nearer together, or 
perhaps we may be pardoned for intimating 
that it will cause the pliant parent to ap- 
proach the often immovable pedagogue. 


Phases of Modern Music. By Lawrence 
Gilman. Harper & Bros., New York. 41% x7 in. 
166 pages. $1.25, net. 

The title might as well have been ‘‘ As Mr. 

Ernest Newman Says.” If any one wants 
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to know how seriously some admirers of 
programme music take themselves and their 
hero, Strauss, he needs only to read a little 
in this book. Music, if we are to believe 
this writer, is no longer to be the embodi- 
ment in form and sound of beauty (or ‘‘ pret- 
tiness,” as Mr. Gilman chooses to call ir), 
but is to become (could a parodist do better ?) 

“vivid psychologizing.” The reader must 

not be surprised if he finds in this book 

much that sounds like the production of a 

press agent. Strauss, for instance, we are 

told, has “touched the margin of the sub- 
lime”! 

Parsifal: An English Text for the Score. 
By George Turner Phelps. Richard G. Badger, 
Boston. 4%x7%in. 170 pages. 50c., net. 

Principles of Relief (The). By Edward T. 
Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5x8in. 495 pages. $2, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Prisoner of Mademoiselle (The). By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 5734 
in. 265 pages. $1.50, net. 

This story of Acadia in Colonial days con- 
tains the usual elements of a historical novel, 
but they are combined with rather more than 
usual skill, and adorned with a decidedly 
unusual charm of style. Much of the action 
takes place in the forest, where Mr. Roberts 
is at his best in the depiction of the delights 
of nature and the wild life. 


Religion and the Higher Life: Talks to Stu- 
dents. By William Rainey Harper. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 5x8 in. 184 
pages. $1, net. 

These “talks” are pretty solid addresses, 

some of them good for a half-hour of close 

attention. They represent an earnest at- 
tempt to meet religious needs which Presi- 
dent Harper is convinced need to be better 
met in our universities and colleges. He 
insists that lack of the religious spirit is lack 
of human completeness. As a fact, this is 
far more certain than the prophecy that 

‘* America is to be the leader of the world’s 

influence and thought during the next twenty 

centuries ”—which we hore will be filed for 

criticism in 3904. 


Rubaiydét of Omar Khayvdm. 
by Edward Fitzgerald. Il'ustrated by Gilbert 
James. (Photogravure Series.) E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 512x8% iu. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Ruby Ring (The). By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4144x7'% in. 213 pages. $1.25. 

A very simple story by one of the most 

charming writers for children of the present 

generation, relating the experiences of a 

very willful and selfish little girl, who learns 

in a series of somewhat novel adventures, 
effected by exchange of her condition, that 
happiness does not lie in circumstances. 

The thought is a familiar one, but is here 

presented in an attractive way for very young 

readers. 


Scientific Faith. 


Translated 


By Howard Agnew John- 
ston, Ph.D., D.D. The Winona Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 5x8in. 289 pages. $1.50, net. 

This volume will be helpful to some whose 

faith needs no great aid by science. Others 
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more experienced in difficulty will consider 
that Dr. Johnston has underestimated their 
need. Itis profitless nowadays to appeal to 
the harmonizers of Genesis and Geology forty 
years ago. It is even discouraging to a sci- 
entific mind to be addressed with this a priorz 
argument for the deity of Christ: If adivine 
revelation be embodied in human life, sucha 
teacher must be more thanaman. Dr. John- 
ston argues that the credibility of the mirac- 
ulous plagues of Egypt and of Elijah’s fire- 
test is increased by appealing to the fact of 
miracle in the origination of life on this globe; 
as if a wonder within the evolutionary proc- 
ess could lend plausibility to wonders outside 
of it. The title of the book tends to detract 
from the solid merit that is in it, by a prom- 
ise that is not equaled by performance. It 
is doubtful whether such a title is compatible 
with the nature of the subject. Science 
itself is not scientific except as entitled to 
the higher appellation of reasonable. 


Sin of David (The). By Stephen Phillips. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4%4x7 in. 141 
pages. $1.25, net. 

Reviewed with other important books of the 

season in our Holiday Book Number last 

week. 


Stage. (A Novelty Card Game.) The C. M. 
Clark Publishing Co., Boston. 50c. 


Star cf Bethlehem (The): A Miracle Play of 
the ‘Nativity. Reconstructed from the Towneley 
and other Old English Cycles of the XIIIth, 
X1IVth, and XVth Centuries. Supplemented and 
Adapted to Modern Conditions by Charles Mills 
Gayley. Illustrated. Fox, Duffield & Co., New 
York. 54%x8%qin. 70 pages. $1. 

Story of My Struggles (The): Memoirs of 
Arminius Vambéry. In2 vols. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 5% x9 in. $5. 

In the case of any quotation from Hungarian 

or Balkan or Oriental history or politics the 

name of Professor Vambéry has long been 
one to conjure with. It is a great gratifica- 
tion to those who have known this eminent 
authority at arms’ length, so to speak, now 
to have the more intimate companionship 
afforded by these two delightful and instruct- 
ive volumes. The career of Professor Vam- 
béry has been a curious one, and will appeal 
to all who still cherish the love of the adven- 
turous, for it has been a career of struggles 
within as well as without. But the value of 
the work is far higher than that of a travel- 
cr’s tale describing Stambul and Samar- 
kand, the long marches through the Steppes, 
the escapes from death in Khiva and Bo- 
khara. We learn of Professor Vambéry’s 
political career, his position in England, his 
intercourse with Abdul Hamid and with 

Nasreddin Shah. It is fortunate for the 

world that we have this intimate picture 

illuminating the geography, topography, his- 
tory, ethnology, politics, and society of far- 
away lands. 

Tamate: The Life Story of James Chalmers. 
By Richard Lovett, M.A. Illustrated. The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. 51% x8in. 320 pages. 
$1.25, net. 

This stirring book is exactly the kind of 

work to put into the hands of a stirring and 
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lively boy. James Chalmers was a true 
hero, a brave man; but he was especially 
worthy of imitation because his aim in life 
was to do good to others. He became a 
great missionary, and his life tells the tale of 
many another laborer in foreign fields—a 
tale which can be told hardly too often. 


Thackeray in the United States, 1852-3, 
1855-6. By James Grant Wilson. !Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 6X94 in. $10, 
net. (Postage, 55c. additional.) 


Reserved for later notice. 
Thackeray’s Complete Works. Cornhill Edi- 


tion, in 30vols. With Biography and Introductions 
by William P. Trent and John Bell Henneman. 
Fully Illustrated. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
5'ax8tein. $37. 

A satisfactory and really complete edition, 
and at a very moderate price. The pub- 
lishers claim that for the first time this edi- 
tion establishes a definitive text of Thack- 
eray, and point out that it contains the aston- 
ishing amount of 2,000 pages not in other 
editions. Of course much of this fugitive 
matter is trivial, ephemeral, and not really 
worth preservation. On the other hand, the 
personal letters are altogether charming and 
characteristic, and many readers will like to 
have them and other hitherto scattered odds 
and ends of Thackeray’s anonymous and 
early work in volumes uniform with the 
great novels. The introductions are good 
reading and showcritical judgment; and the 
biographical and bibliographical material is 
extensive and well presented. 

Theophani: The Crusade of the Tenth Cen- 
tury. By Frederic Harrison. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 434x744 in. 484 pages. $1.50. 

We are not accustomed to think of that dis- 
tinguished leader among English Positivists, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, as a novelist, and 
we very much doubt whether ‘ Theophani ” 
will change us in this respect. The story— 
well printed and bound—is that of a tenth- 
century crusade. The subject-matter is in- 
teresting enough. We are glad to be in- 
formed about the conquests of Crete and 
Aleppo, but we wish that Mr. Harrison had 
taken less than four hundred and eighty 
pages for his narration. Indeed, the book 
seems downright padded. At times its style 
reminds one of a penny-a-liner, while neither 
plot nor characters stand out with sufficient 
distinctness. In these elements of success 
many a humbler writer could have given 
valuable hints to the erudite student of phi- 
losophy and religion and art and literature, 
to the friend of Ruskin and Spencer. How- 
ever, when all is said, one must admit that 
the informative value of the romance is not 
altogether inconsiderable. 

Three Prisoners (The). By William Henry 
Shelton. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 5x7%in. 292 pages. $1.25. 

An account of the adventures of a Northern 

tutor and his pupil, who, during the war of 

1861-5, visit the latter’s brother, a Federal 

officer, in camp. They witness a battle and 

are captured by Confederates. It reads like 
fact, which it claims to be, and is so free 
from sectional feeling that it will doubtless 
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prove entertainment as acceptable to South- 
ern as to Northern boys. 


United States of America (The). By Edwin 
Erle Sparks, Ph.D. (The Story of the Nations.) 
In 2 vols. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 5x8in. $1.35 per vol. 
Dr. Sparks has consistently developed this 
historical survey along the lines laid down in 
the prefatory declaration of intention “ to 
trace the gradual evolution of a confederated 
republic under the laws of necessity ; to ac- 
knowledge that radical departures have been 
made from first ideals as a result of progress ; 
to take into constant consideration the un- 
derlying forces of heredity and environment.” 
Opening with a review of the organization 
and jurisdiction of the Continental Congress, 
he follows the growth of the spirit of nation- 
ality through the failure of the Confederacy, 
through the early Constitutional controver- 
sies, through nullification, and through se- 
cession. The view adopted by him is sub- 
stantially that advanced by Professor Wil- 
loughby in his recent admirable monograph 
on “ The American Constitutional System” 
—that, granting a contractual basis and the 
creation of a Confederacy at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, there came 
into being a national feeling that has gradu- 
ally found realization both by declaration 
and in fact. The problems with which the 
National Government was obliged to cope, 
and the manner in which it vindicated its 
authority, necessarily form the greater part 
of the subject-matter of this exposition of 
the process whereby “ the phrase ‘the United 
States is’ has been slowly and unconsciously 
evolved, in the process of time, from the 
early practice of saying ‘the United States 
are.” Dr. Sparks also endeavors to indi- 
cate the social, religious, economic, and lit- 
erary development of the country. While 
we cannot always agree with the attitude he 
assumes, and especially in regard to certain 
pending problems, we have read his work, on 
the whole, with real satisfaction. 


Vicar of Wakefield (The). 4 Oliver Gajd- 
( 


smith. Illustrated in Color. e Series of Eng- 
lish Idylls.) E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 5x8 
in. 242 pages. $2, net. 


What a Young Man Ought to Know. By 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. (New Revised Edition.) The 
Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 4x6%4 in. 269 
pages. $l, net. 

A_ new edition of a well-prepared book, 

which gives knowledge on a subject con- 

cerning which ignorance is often tragical. 


With Kuroki in Manchuria. By Frederick 
Palmer. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x8Y%in. 362 pages. $1.50, net. 

Mr. Palmer is an old hand at campaigning 

in the East. His former experiences in 

China and the Philippines have stood him 

in good stead in Manchuria in the important 

journalistic art of ‘getting there.” While 
some other correspondents have filled the 
air with complaints of their treatment by 

Japan and with tiresome facetig about their 

personal discomforts in the field, Mr. Palmer 
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has shown that a good deal might be found 
to write about that was worth while by one 
who knew how to go about it. He was five 
months in the field, and dedicates his book 
to the Japanese infantry, “smiling, brave, 
and tireless,” and to the “daring gunners who 
dragged their guns close to the enemy’s line 
over night.” From the first operations at 
the Yalu on through the attacks on Motien 
Pass, and thence on again to the battle of 
Liaoyang and the occupation of the village 
so called, Mr. Palmer followed Kuroki’s 
army as closely as he was allowed, and (prob- 
ably because he worked with and not against 
the officials in his professional labors) he 
was permitted to see many interesting and 
important things, though by no means all 
that was going on. While any book made 
up of war correspondence and published at 
this time must be desultory and not well 
jointed or carefully finished, it is to be noted 
that Mr. Palmer has a genius for picking 
out things that bring into relief all that is 
typical and characteristic in the Japanese 
as soldiers, all that distinguishes them from 
their Russian enemies. This is seen finely 
in the Motien Pass chapters, in which, in 
miniature so to speak, Japanese war methods 
of foresight, watchfulness, and minute plan- 
ning are set out in contrast to the Russian 
soldier’s doggedness, personal courage—and 
stupidity. The photographs by Mr. Hare 
are informative and picturesque. 


Wolverine (The). By Albert Lathrop Law- 
rence. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
5x7%4 in. 337 pages. $1.50. 

This is one of the best of the novels recently 

published about life in Michigan just as the 

Territory was about to become a State. In- 

timate knowledge is shown of the history of 

the period and of prominent men; among 
them Governors Cass, Lucas, and Mason 
figure in the story. Mason, ‘*/’enfant Gou- 
verneur,” the handsome and dashing young 

Executive, is one of the lovers in the cast. 

A fine touch in the book is that which shows 

how Catholics and Protestants find a bond 

in common humane and high purposes. 


Young Man in a Hurry and Other Short 


Stories (A). By Robert W. Chambers. _ Illus- 
trated. arper Bros., New York. 5x7%4 in. 
284 pages. $1.50. 


A half-score of clever short stories on as 
many different themes—but usually with a 
gentleman of the young American clubman 
type in the center of the stage. 


Zelda Dameron. By Meredith Nicholson. 
Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 5x7%in. 411 pages. 


The struggle of a daughter to be loyal to an 
ignoble parent forms the basis of this novel. 
The author spoils an otherwise fine heroine 
by making her too eccentric and too rude. 
A note common to many books is apparent; 
the attitude toward lying seems to be that 
it is good or evil according to motive or end. 
In Ezra Dameron, pious miser, and Rodney 
Merriam, gentleman, the character-drawing 
is quite strong and clear. 
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Names will 


not be published tf a request to that effect is made by the writer, but no attention, either 
personal or editorial, can be paid to anonymous communications. 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

1 am glad to reply to the inquiry of your 
correspondent concerning my statement of 
Mr. Bryan’s indorsement of Mr. Hearst’s 
candidacy in his speech before the St. Louis 
Convention. 

Your correspondent objects to my state- 
ment (and severai personal letters to me take 
the same position) on the ground that Mr. 
Bryan did not nominate Mr. Hearst, but 
that he seconded the nomination of Senator 
Cockrell. I ,tried in my paper to use lan- 
guage which should be strictly applicable to 
the facts. I did not state that Mr. Bryan 
nominated Mr. Hearst, but that “he urged 
him upon the Convention as a fit man to be 
President of the United States.” 

My statement was based on the following 
extract from Mr. Bryan’s speech, and seems 
to mea perfectly fair estimate of Mr. Bryan’s 
words: 

“ Now, we have our platform. Select your 
candidate. If it is the choice or the wish of 
this Convention that the standard should be 
placed in the hands of the gentleman pre- 
sented by California, the man who, though 
he has money, pleads the cause of the 
people; the man who is the best beloved, I 
think I can say, among laboring men; of all 
the candidates proposed, the one who, more 
than any other, represents opposition to the 
trust question—if you want to place the 
standard in his hands and make Hearst the 
candidate of this Convention, Nebraska will 
be with you in the fight.” 

HEnryY S. PRITCHETT. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. | 


M. Brunetiére and the Church 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I was surprised to read the following in 
your issue of November 5 under the title 
“Some Distinguished Visitors,” and in con- 
nection with the sketch of Ferdinand Brune- 
tire: “It may be suspected that, like a 
great many men of his intelligence, he ac- 
cepts the Roman Catholic Church as a 
refuge from the materialism of the age and 
as a social necessity, driven to it by his 
logical belief in social solidarity, and rang- 
ing himself with the Church without fully 
accepting its dogmas.” 

M. Brunetiére claims to be a Catholic with 
full knowledge of what that means; he has 
defended the Church by his able pen; he 
has not expressed dissent from any of her 
dogmas. On what evidence, then, does The 
Outlook base its suspicion? Is it fair to M. 
Brunetitre? Are we not entitled to the evi- 


dence on which “it may be suspected ” that 
M. Brunetiére “ announced his adherence to 
the Roman Catholic faith ” (zdzd) “ without 
fully accepting its dogmas”? 

The Catholic Church is not only Catholic 
and Apostolic, it is One. Her communi- 
cants must all accept the same creed and 
dogmas. He who qualifies his acceptance 
of her dogmas is not a Catholic. 

Is it not an insult to M. Brunetiére to ex- 
press this suspicion? Is it not an affront to 
“the first French critic of the day,” one who 
is “ educationally a self-made man,” “a pro- 
fessor of literature at one time in the Ecole 
Normale and lecturer at the Sorbonne,” a 
man who is “assertive and pugnacious,” 
and who “has not yet passed out of the 
combative mood,” “a scholar of great erudi- 
tion in all the details and minutiz of French 
literary history,” one whose work “is char- 
acterized by extreme keenness of mind and 
by breadth of construction” and “ embodies 
scientific accuracy and thoroughness”? 

And, pray, which of the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church has this great man not fully 
accepted ? 

Would such a man claim membership in a 
Church which requires belief in a definitive 
creed and dogmas “without fully accepting 
its dogmas ”? 

Why not give him full credit for being a 
devoted, loyal, sincere son of Holy Mother 
Church ? 

Does The Outlook feel that a man of such 
intelligence cannot yield fullest acceptance 
to the dogmas of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church ; to the Church which truly civilized 
the world, which saved from destruction all 
that we have of ancient learning; to the 
Church of the saints, of the poets, of the 
artists, of the scientists; to the Church of 
the great and the lowly; to the Church of 
St.Louis, of Dante, of Michelangelo, of Pas- 
teur; to the Church of a Newman, a Leo 
XIII., a Cardinal Gibbons? 

And is it such a notion that has created 
this suspicion against M. Brunetiére? The 
Church that sacrificed the friendship and 
membership of an adulterous Henry VIII. 
and his influence for the sake of principle 
has no room for any man, brilliant though he 
may be, who refuses to accept her teach- 
ings, given under the divine commission. If 
M. Brunetiére is feigning in this matter of 
religious faith, the world should know it. 

JosEePH C. PELLETIER. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 

[The Outlook certainly intended neither 
an insult to M. Brunetiére nor to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The age in which we live 
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is one of great individualism of thought. There 
are few Republicans who in the last election 
accepted all the doctrines enunciated in the 
Republican platform, few Democrats who 
accepted all the doctrines enunciated in the 
Democratic platform. Similarly, in the 
Church there are many Christian men who do 
not accept without qualification all the dog- 
mas of the branch of the Church to which they 
belong. We think it is rather a compliment 
to M. Brunetiére to affirm that he possesses 
this independence of the twentieth century, 
and is willing, in spite of his dissent from 
some Roman Catholic dogmas, to identify 
himself with that Church, because he believes 
it to be the best defense of the age from the 
materialism of the age, and a compliment to 
the Roman Catholic Church to affirm that it 
is willing to receive into its communion ad- 
herents who do not accept all its dogmas, 
provided they become its honorable and loyal 
supporters.—THE EDpIToRs.] 


The Removal of Religious Symbols on 
French Public Buildings 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you kindly allow me to call your 
attention to a statement in your issue of No- 
vember 12 in reference to the methods of 
M. Combes? You give as an instance of 
his aggressiveness “the removal of all signs 
and symbols of religion from public build- 
ings on last Good Friday.” Now, as to “all 
signs and symbols,” I assure you that noth- 
ing of that sweeping character was done. 
In June I visited many common schools in 
the rural districts, and there found invari- 
ably the crucifixes. In my native village I 
counted seven. In the town of Marly, at the 
very gate of Paris, I still found a large Ma- 
donna over the entrance of the gendarmerie. 
The order which was really given was to re- 
move the crucifixes from the court-houses. 
I can testify to the fact that if in some cases 
such an order was given on Good Friday, 
or if in some instances it was done on that 
day, it was merely incidental. The Govern- 
ment was obliged to accomplish this work 
during the spring recess of the courts, and 
for this reason some of it may have been 
ordered or executed on Good Friday; but 
in the measure there was no intention of 
hurting the religious feelings of the Catho- 
lics by choosing that particularday. Rendez 
a César ce qui appartient a César. 

JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ. 


A Minor Correction 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Offering corrections in small matters is a 
notably ungracious habit. But a good story 
is no small mattter. 

President Pritchett in his article on “ The 
Moral Egotist” has robbed William Third of 
one of his best sayings and has paid it over 
to William the Norman. I refer to the 
story about the case of King’s Evil—* God 
give thee better health and more sense.” 


The Outlook 





Macaulay relates the circumstance in his 

“England” toward the close of the four- 

teenth chapter. C. PERRY, 
Garrison, New York. 


Panama: A Suggestion 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

So many wise and scientific people are 
actively interested in the building of the 
Panama Canal that it seems almost ridicu- 
lous for one who is neither to make a 
suggestion. Nevertheless, I venture this: 
Why not begin at once planting along the 
proposed route the eucalyptus globulus, or 
“fever tree” (as it is called in Spain) asa 
natural antidote to miasmatic exhalations ? 
As it grows very rapidly in warm climates, it 
might in a very few years become literally a 
“tree of life whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations.” But if such “ healing” is 
to benefit the earlier workers in this great 
undertaking, the planting should not be 
needlessly delayed. Dads 

Waverly, New York, 


Distress in Macedonia 


An urgent appeal for aid for a starving 
population in Macedonia, near Adrianople, 
comes from Dr. George D. Marsh, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board, now bur- 
dened with work for their relief. The insur- 
rectionary movements last year resulted in 
the utter devastation of the land. The fugi- 
tive inhabitants returning have no houses, 
no tools, no seed, no food. No crops can be 
had till next summer. Dr. Marsh is endeav- 
oring to help these unfortunates to help 
themselves as far as possible, but many must 
perish in spite of efforts to save them. Do- 
nations may be sent to the treasurer of the 
Board, Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


A Correction 


In The Outlook for November 26 the 
Spectator rechristened the well-known Mas- 
sachusetts naturalist, Mr. Ernest Harold 
Baynes, with the name of Edward Howard. 
Whatever may be the philosophical differ- 
ences of opinion on the rights of man and 
the consent of the governed, there can be no 
question but that every individual is entitled 
at least to his own name, and warranted in 
resenting such a liberty as the types took in 
speaking of Mr. Baynes. The editors, the 
chief proof-reader, and the compositors of 
The Outlook are rather pleased at the mis- 
take than otherwise, because it enables them 
at least to point with pride to one instance 
for which they are not responsible. The 
mistake was the Spectator’s own—the Spec- 
tator, who knows Mr. Baynes and has talked 
with him. There the misnomer stands clearly 
printed on the Spectator’s own typewriter. 
It can only be said tin defense of the Spec- 
tator that he wrote his interesting account of 
Mr. Baynes and his animals in August, and 
ascribes the error to the brain-twisting in- 
fluence of a cloudless August sun. 








